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CONTAINING AN APOLOGY FOR THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AGAINST THOSS 

WHO ARE CALLED FREE-THINKERS. 




By GEORGE BERKLEY, D.D, 

jfuthor of a ^reailfi emcernrng the prhtdples of Human JOiowledge^ amlvanoiu. 
otbtr Woriif cbiefy m defence of Cbriftianity, againfi Aiiejfis and Infidelt. 



They have foiiaken me the Fountain of living waters, and hewed them out dftem* 
broken ciftems, that can hold no water. Jerenu ii. 13. 

Sin moTtuus, ut quidam minuti Philofophi cenfent, n&il fentiam, non ▼ereor ne hone 
errorem meum mortui Philofophi irrideant . Cittro. 
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CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

THE MINI^ PHILOSOPHER is an able defence of Divine Revelation. The wri- 
ter is the celebrated BERKLEY, Bifhop of Cloyne ; univerfaily confidered as one of the 
firft Philofophers, who have appeared in any age, or country. For the difcuffion of this 
fubjed he was better qualified than almoft any other man, by his pre-eminent talents* 
botii natural and acquired ; particularly by his great learning and fingular powers of 
reafoning. This work is ail illi^ftrious proof of thofe talents, and may be confidered as 
a ftore-houfe, whence many fucceeding writers have drawn their materials, and their 
arguments. The Minute Philofopher confifts of a feiies of dialogues, involving molt 
of the important topics in the debate between Chiiftians and Infidds ^ the principal 
arguments by which Chriftianity is defended, and the principal objedions with which 
it has been oppofed. The reafoning is dear, found, and conclufive ; and has never 
been anfwered. The charaders of the difputants are wdl chofen, and ably fupported^ 
and thdr converfation is fpirited and natural. The work is of courfe liigldy entertain- 
ing, as well as convincing. In the charader of Euphr»ior, particularly, the writer has 
given, perhaps, the beft example of theSocratic manner of reafoning, which can ^be 
found. Warton obferves, that the club, compofed of Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, &c. fe- 
garded this work, in fpite of the prejudices of fome of them, as a mafteriy performance ; 
not indeed, when firft prefented to them, for they did not nndf-rftand it ; but afterwards, 
when thoroughly expl^ned by its Author, who knew more of tUs, and moft other 
moril^E^jeds, than all of them united. 

In i word. The Minute Philofopher may be confidently recommended, as a perform- 
ance of the firft merit, to all, who love to read the bdft reafonings, on the moft im- 
portant lubjeds. 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

Yale CoUege,! 
Dec. 23, i802.J 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



T. 



HE Author's defign being to confider the free- 
thinker in the various lights of atheift, libertine, cnthufi- 
aft, fcomer, critic, metaphyGcian, fatalift, and fceptic, it 
muft not therefore be imagined, that every one of thefc 
chara£^ers agrees with every individual free-thinker, no 
more being implied, than that each part agrees with fomc 
or other of the kO:. There may pofEbly be a reader who 
ihall tlunk the chara£ker of atheift agrees with none : But 
thou^ it hzdrbeen often faid, there is no fuch thing as a 
fpeculative atheift ; yet we muft allow, there arc feveral 
atheifts who pretend to fpeculation. This the author 
knows to be tr^e ; and is well alTured, that one of the moft 
noted writers againft chriftianity in our times, declared he 
had found out a demonftration againft the being of a God. 
And he doubts not, whoever will be at the pains to inform 
himfelf, by a general converfation, as well as books, of the 
principles and tenets of our modem free-thinkers, will fee 
too much caufe to be perfuaded that nothing in the enfu- 
ing chara£ters is beyond the life. 

As the author hath not confined himfelf to write againft 
books alone, fo he thinks it neceflary to make this decla- 
ration. It muft not therefore be thought, that authors 
are mifreprefented, if every notion of Akiphron or Ljjicks 



ADVERTISEMENT* 

is not found precifely in them. A gentleman, in private 
conference, may be fuppofed to fpeak plainer than others 
write, to improve on their hints^ and draw concluGons 
from their principles. 

Whatever they pretend, it is the author^s opinion, that 
all thofe who write either explicitly or by indnuation 
againfl: the dignity, freedom, and immortality of the hu- 
man foul, may fo far forth be juftly faid to unhinge the 
principles of morality, and deftroy the means of making 
men reafonably virtuous. Much is to be apprehended 
from that quarter againfl: the interefts of virtue. Wheth- 
er the apprehenfion of a certain admired writer,* that the 
caufe of virtue is likely to fuffcr lefs from its witty antago- 
niflis, than from its tender nurfes, who are apt to overlay 
it, and kill it with excefs of care and cherifliing, and make 
it a mercenary thing by talking fo much of its rewards : 
whether, I fay, this apprehenfion be fo well founded^ the 
reader may determine. 

* -^Jf on tie freedom of wH andhnmoTt Part II* Sc6li 3. 
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FIRST DIALOGUE. 

I. Introdii£iion. IL Aim and Endeavors (f Free^^ 
thinkers. III. Oppofed by the Clergy. IV. Liber^ 
ty df free-thinking. V. Farther Account ef the 
Views of Free-thinkers. VI. ^he Progrefs of a 
Free-thinker towards Atbeifm. VIL Joint Impof^ 
ture of the Prieji and Magiftrate. VIII. The 
Free-thinker^ s Method in making Converts and 
DifcQveries. IX. The Atheift alone Free. His 
Senfe of natural Good and EviL X. Modem Free* 
thinkers more properly named Minute Pbilofophers. 
XI. Minute Phtlofophers^ what fort rf Men^ and 
how educated. XIL Their Numbers y Progrefs and 
Tenets. XIII. Compared with other Phtlofophers.. 
XIV. What Things and Notions to be ejieemed not" 
ural. XV. Truth the fame^ notwitbfianding Di'- 
verfity of Opinions. XVI. Rtde and Meafure of 
moral Truths. 

' T 

Jl FLATTERED myfelf, Theagts^ that before thi$ 
time I might have been able to have fent you an agreeable 
account of the fuccefs of the affair, which brought me 
into this remote corner of the country. But inftead of 
tbisj I fliould now give you the detail of its mifcarriage^ 
if I did not rather chooie to entertain you with fome amu« 
(ing incidents) which have helped to make me eafy under 
a circumftance I could neither obviate nor forefee. Events 
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are not in our power ; but it always Is, to make a good 
ufe even of the word. And I muft needs own, the courfe 
and the event of this afiair gave opportunity for reflexions, 
that make me fome amends for a great lofs of time, pains, 
and expence. A life of a£bion which takes its iflue from 
the counfels, paffions and views of other men, if it doth 
not draw a man to imitate, will at lead teach him to ob- 
ferve. And a mind at liberty to refleA on its own obferv- 
ations, if it produce notjiing ufeful to the world, feldom 
fails of entertainment to itfelf. For feveral months paftl 
have enjoyed fuch liberty and leifure itl this diftant retreat, 
far beyond the verge of that great whirlpool of bufineis, 
fa£tion, and pleafure, which is called the world. And a 
retreat in itfelf agreeable, after a long fcene of trouble and 
difi^uiet, was made much more fo by the converfation and 
good qualities of my hod Euphranor^ who unites in fais 
own perfon the philofopher and the farmer : two charac- 
ters not fo inconfiftent in nature as by cuftom they feem 
to be- ' Euphranory from the time he left the univerfity, 
hath lived in this fmall town ; where he is poflcfffed of a 
convenient hoUfe with a hundred acres of land adjoining 
to it ; which being improved by his own labor, yield him 
a plentiful fubfiftence. He hath a good colle£lion, chief- 
ly of old books, left him by a clergyman his uncle, under 
whofe care he was brought up. And the bufinefs of his 
farm doth not hinder him from making good ufe of it. 
He. hath read much, and thought more : his health and 
ftrength of body enabling him the better to bear fatigue of 
mind. He is of opinion that he could not carry^ on his 
ftudies with more advantage in the clofet than the field, 
where his mind is feldom idle while he prunes the trees, 
follows the plough, or looks after his flocks. In the houfe 
of this honefl friend I became acquainted with Crito^ a 
neighboring gentleman of diilinguifhed merit and eftate, 
who lives in great friendlhip with Euphranor. Laft fum- 
mer, CritOy whofe pari(h church is in our town, dining on 
a Sunday at Euphranor^Sy I happened to inquire after his 
guefts whom we had feen at church with him the Sunday 
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before. They are both well, faid Crito, but, having once 
occaiionally conformed, to fee what fort of aiTembly our 
parifii could afford, they had no farther curiofity to gratify 
at church, and fo chofe to ftay at home. How, faid Eu- 
fhranovy are they then diflcnters ? No, replied CritOy they 
are free-thinkers. ^Euphranory who had never met with 
any of this fpecies or fedl of men, and but little of their 
writings, ibewed a great defire to know their principles or 
fyftem. That is more, faid Critoy than I will undertake 
to tell you. Their writers are of different opinions. 
Some go farther, and explain themfelves more freely than 
others. But the current general notions of the fe^ are 
beft learned from converfation with tbofe who profefs 
themfelves of it. Your curiofity may apw be fatisfied> if 
you and Dion would fpend a week at my houfe with thefe 
gentlemen, who feem very ready to declare., gold prppagate 
their opinions. Alciphron is above forty, and no ftranger 
eidier to men or books. I knew him firfl at the Temple, 
vrhich upon an eftate's falling to him, he quitted, to travel 
through the polite parts of Europe, Since his return he 
hath lived in the amufements of the town, which being 
grown ftale and taftel^fs to his palate, have flung him into 
a fort of fplenetic indolence. The young gentleman, 
Ljftclesy is a near kinfman^ of mine, one of lively parts, 
and a general infight into letters ; who, after having pafT- 
ed the forms of education and feen a little of the world, , 
fell into an intimacy with men of pleafure and free-think- 
ers, I am afraid much to the damage of his conftitution 
and his fortune. But what I moft regret, is the corrup- 
tion of his mind by a fet of pernicious principles, which, 
having been obferved to furvive the paffions of youth, 
foreflal even the remote hopes of amendment. They are 
both men of fafhion, and would be agreeable enough, if 
they did not fancy themfelves free-thinkers. But this, to 
fpeak the truth, has given them a certain air and manner, 
which a little too vifibly declare they think themfelves wi» 
fer than the reft of the world. I fhould therefore be not 

C 
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at all difpleafed if my guefts met with their match) where 
they lead fufpe£led it, in a country farmer. I fliall not, 
replied Euphranor^ pretend to any more than barely to in- 
form myfelf of their principles and opinions. For this 
end I propofe to-mbrrow to fet a week's talk to my labor- 
ers, and accept your invitation, if Dion thinks gbod. To 
which I gave confent. Mean while, faid Critoy I (hall pre<^ 
pare my guefts, and let them know that an honeft neigh- 
bor hath a mind to difcourfe with them on the fubje£b of 
their free-thinking. And, if I am not miftaken, they will 
plcafe themfelves with the profpeft of leaving a convert 
behind them, even in a country village. Next morning 
Euphranor rofe early, and fpent the forenoon in ordering 
his affairs. After dinner we took our walk to Crito^s 
which lay through half a dozen pkafant fields planted 
round with plane-trees, that are very common in this part 
of the country. We walked under the- delicious fhade of 
thefe trees for about an hour before we came to Crito^s 
houfe, which ftands in tlie middle of a fmall park, beauti- 
fied with two fine groves of oak and walnut, and a wind- 
ing ftream of fweet and clear water. We met a fervant 
at the door with a fmall ba&et of fruit which he was car- 
rying into a grove, where he faid his mafter was with the 
two ftrangers. We found them all three fitting under a 
fhade. And- after the iifual forms at firft meeting, £«/- 
phranor and I fat down by them. Our converfation began 
upon the beauty of this rural fcene, the fine feafon of the 
year, and fome late improvements which had been made in 
the adjacent country by new methods of agriculture. 
Whence Aldphron took occafion to obferve, that the moll 
valuable improvements came lateft. I fliould have fmall 
temptation, faid he, to live where men have neither polifh- 
cd manners, nor improved minds, though the face of the 
country were ever fo well improved. But Ihave long obferv- 
ed, that there is a gradual progrefs in human affairs. The 
firft care of mankind is to fupply the cravings of nature : 
in the next place they ftudy the convcnieiicies and comforts 
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of life. But the fubduing prejudices and acquiring true 
knowledge, that Herculean labor, is the laft, being what de- 
mands the moft perfe£): abilities^ and to which all other 
advantages are preparative. Right, faid Euphranor^ Alci- 
phron hath touched our true defec):. It was always my 
opinion, that as foon as we had provided fubfiftence for 
the body, our next care fhould be to improve the mind« 
But the dcfire of wealth fteps between and ingroffeth men's 
thoughts. 

n. Alciphron.— Thought is that which we are told 
diftinguifheth man from bead : and freedom of thought 
makes as great a difference between man and man. It 
is to the noble afferters of this privilege and perfedion of 
human kind, the free-thinkers I mean, who have fprung 
up and multiplied of late years, that we are indebted for 
all thofe important difcoveries, that ocean of light which 
hath broke in and made- its way, in fpite of ilavery and 
fuperftition. Euphranor^ who is a fincere enemy to both, 
teftified a great efteem for thofe worthies who had prefer- 
ved their country from^ being ruined by them, ha^ang 
fpread fo much light and knowledge over the land. He 
added, that he liked the name and <!rhara6ier of a free- 
thinker J but in his fenfe of the word, every honeft 
inquirer after truth in any age or country was intitled to 
it. He therefore defired to know what this fedi was 
tliat Alciphron had fpoken of as newly fprung up? 
what were their tenets? what were their difcoveries? 
and wherein they employed, themfelves, for the benefit 
of mankind ? Of all which, he fhould think himfelf 
obliged, if Alciphron would inform him. That I fhall, 
very eafily, replied Alciphron^ for I profefs myfelf one of the 
number, and my moft intimate friends are fome of the 
moft confiderable among them. And perceiving that 
Euphranor heard him with refpeft, he proceeded very 
fluently. Tou mufl: know, faid he, that the mind of 
man may be fitly compared to a piece of land. What 
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ftubbing, ploughing, digging, and harrowing, Is to the one ; 
that thinking, reflefting, examining, is to the other. Each 
hath its proper culture j and as land that is fufFered to 
lie wafte and wild for a long trafl: of time, will be over- 
fpread with brufli-wood, brambles, thorns, and fuch 
vegetables which have neither ufe nor beauty ; even fo 
there will not fail to fprout up in a negle£ied uncultivated 
mind, a great number of prejudices ^nd abfurd opinions, 
which owe their origin partly to the foil itfelf, the paifions 
and imperf(s£lion8 of the mind of man; and partly to, 
thofe feeds which chance to be fcattered in it by every 
wind of doftrine, which the cunnig of ftatefmen, the 
Cngularity of pedants, the fuperftition of fodls, or the im- 
pofture of pticfts, fliall raife. Reprefent to yourfelf the 
mind of man, or human nature in general, that for fo 
many ages had lain obnoxiqiis to the frauds of defigning, 
and the follies of weak men : How it muft be overrun 
with prejudices and errors : what firm and deep roots 
they muft have taken : and conffquently how difficult a 
taflc it muft be to extirpate them : And yet this work, 
no lefs difficult than glorious, is the employment of the 
modern Free-thinkers. Alciphron having fai4 this, made 
a paufe, and looked round on the company. Truly faid 
1, a very laudable undertaking ! We think, faid Euphranor^ 
that it is pr^ife-worthy to clear and fubdue the earth, to 
tame brute animals, to fafhion the outfides of men, pro- 
vide fuftenance for their bodies, and cure their maladies. 
But what is all this in comparifon of that molt excellent 
and ufeful undertaking, to free mankind from their errors, 
and to improve and adorn thei^ minds ? For things of lefs 
merit towards the world, altars have been raifed, and 
temples built in ancient times. Too many in our days, 
replied Alciphron^ are fuch fools as not to know their beft 
benefaftors from their worft enemies : They have a blind 
refpeG for thofe who inflave them ; and look upon their 
deliverers as a dangerous fort of men, that would under- 
mine received principles and opinions. 
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EuPHRANOR. — It were a grcit pity fuch worthy ingeni- 
ous men fliould meet with any difcouragement. For my 
part I (hould think a man, who fpent his time in fach a 
painful impartial fearch after truth, a better friend to man- 
kind than the greateft ftatefmaa or hero ; the advantage 
of whofc labors is confined to a little part of the world, 
and a ftiort fpace of time v whereas a ray of truth may 
enlighten the whole world, and extend to future ages. 

Alc. — It will be fome time, I fear, before the common 
herd think as you do. But the better fort, the men o^ 
parts and polite education, pay a due regard to the patrons 
of light and truth. 

/ 

in. EuPH. — ^The clergy, no doubt, are on all occaCons 
ready to forward and applaud your wprthy endeavors. 
Upon hearing this, L^tcles covX^ hardly refrain from 
laughing. And Alciphroriy with an air of pity, told Eu" 
phranoTf thathe perceived he wasunacquainted with the real 
charaSer of thofe men : For, faid he, you muft know, that 
of all men living they are our greateft enemies. * If it were 
poilible, they would extinguifh tlie very light of nature, 
turn the world into a dungeon, and keep mankind for ever 
in chains and darknefs. 

EuPH.— I never imagined any thing like this of *our 
proteftant clergy, particularly thofe of the eftablifted 
church ; whom, if I may be allowed to judge by what I 
have feen of them and their writings, I ihould have thought 
lovers of learning and ufeful knowledge. 

Alc— Take my word for it, priefts of all religions are the 
fame : wUerever there are priefts, there will b^prieftcraft : 
and wherever there is prieftcraft, there will be a perfecu- 
ting fpirit, which they never fail to exert to the utmc^ of 
their power againft all thofe who have the courage to think 
for tbemfelves, and will not fubmit to be hoodwinked and 
manacled by their reverend leaders. Thofe great jnafters 
of pedantry and jargon have coined feveral fyftems, which 
are all equally true, and of equa} importance to the world. 
The contending fedls are each alike fond oi tVvtvt qwtv^'Wv^ 
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alike prone to difcbarge their fury upon all who difient 
from them. . Cruelty and ambition being the darling vi- 
ces of priefts and churchmen all the world over, they en- 
deavor in all countries to^ get an afcendant over the reft of 
mankind ; and the magiftrate having a joint intereft with 
the prieft in fubduing^ amufing, and fearing the people^ 
too often lends a hand to the hierarchy ; who never think 
their authority and poiTeflions fecure, fo long as thofe who 
differ from them in opinion are allowed to partake even in 
the common rights belonging to their birth or fpecies. 
To reprefent the matter in a true light, figure to yourfelves 
a monfler or fpe£l:re made up of fuperftition and enthufi- 
afm, the joint iflue of ftatecraft and pricftcraft, rattling chains 
in one hand, and with the other brandifhing a flaming fword 
over the land, and menacing deftrudlion to all whoihalldare 
to follow the di^iates of reafon and common fenfe. Do but 
confider this, and then fay if there was not danger as well 
as diffipulty in our undertaking. Yet, fuch is the gener- 
ous ardour that truth infpires, our free-thinkers are neither 
overcome Hy the one, nor daunted by the other. In fpite 
of both we have already made fo many profelytes among 
the better /ort, and their numbers increafe fo faft, that we 
hope we (hall be able to carry all before us, beat down the 
bulwarks of tyranny, fecular or ecclefiaftical, break the fet- 
ters and chains of our countrymen, and reftbre the origi- 
nal inherent rights, liberties, and prerogative^ of mankind. 
Euphranor heard this difcourfe with his mouth open and 
his eyes fixed xx^on Alciphronywhoy having uttered it with 
no fmall emotion, ftopt to draw breath and recover him- 
felf : But finding that no body made anfwef, he refumed 
the thread of his difcourfe, and turning to Euphranor fpoke 
in a lower note what follows. The more innocent and 
honeft a man is, the more liable is he to be impofed on by 
the fpecious pretences of other men. You have probably 
met with certain writings of our divines that treat of grace, 
virtue, goodnefsy and fuch matters, fit to amufe and deceive 
a fimple honeft mind. But believe me when I tell you 
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they are all at bottom (however they may gild their defigns) 
united by one common principle in the fame intercft. I 
wiil not deny there may be here and there a poor half-wit- 
ted man that means no mifchief ; but this I will^e bold 
to fay,, that all the men of fenfe among them are/true at 
bottom to thefe three purfuits of ambition^ avaric<ej and 
revenge. 

IV. While Aldphron was fpeakingi a fcrvant came to 
tell him zvA Ljjiclesy that fome men who were going to 
London waited to receive their orders. Whereupon they 
both tofe and went towards the houfe. They were no 
fboner gone, but Euphranor addrefling himfelf to Crito faid^ 
he believed that poor gentleman had been a great fufieter 
for his free-thinking : for that he feemed to exprefs him- 
felf with the paffion and refentment natural to men who 
have received very bad ufage. I believe no fuch things 
^nfwered Critoy biit have often obferved thofe of his feft 
run into two faults of converfation, declaiming and banter- 
ing, juft as the tragic or the comic humor prevails. Some- 
times they work themfelves into high pailions, and are 
frightened at fpe^res of their own raifing. In thofe fitft 
every country-curate pafles for an inquifitor. At other 
times they affefk a fly facetious manner making ufe of 
hints and allufions, exprefling little, infinuating much, and 
upon the whole feeming to divert themfelves widi the fub- 
jeft and their adverfaries. But if you would know their 
opinions, you muft make them fpeak out and keep clofe to 
the point. Perfecution for free-thinking is a topic they 
are apt to enlarge on, though without any juft caufe, eve- 
ry one being at full liberty to thini^ what he pleafes, there 
being no fuch thing in England th^t I know as perfecutioh 
for opinion, fentiment, or thought. But in every country, 
I fuppofe, fome care is takcfTtd reftrain petulant fpeech: 
and, whatever men's inward thoughts may be, to difcour- 
age an outward contempt of what the public efteemeth 
facred. Whether this care in England hath of late been 
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fo exceflive> as to diftrefs the fubjedls of this once freq ai}d 
cafy government : whether thie free-thinkers can truly 
complain of any hardfhip upon the fcore of confclence or 
opinion : you will better be able to judge^ when you hear 
from themfelves an account of the numbers^ progrefs, and 
notions of their fe£i: : which I doubt not they will commu- 
nicate fully and freely, provided no body prefent feems 
ihocked or offended. For in that cafe it is poflible good 
manners may put them upon fome referve. Oh! faid 
Eupbramry I am never angry with any man for his opin- 
ion : whether he be Jewy Turk, or Idolater, he may fpeak 
his mind freely to me without fear of offending. I (hould 
even be glad to hear what he hath to fay, provided he faith 
it in an ingenuous candid manner. Whoever digs in the 
mine of truth, I look on as my fellow-laborer : but if, 
.while I am taking true pains, he diverts himfelf with teiz- 
ing me and flinging duit in mine eyes^ I fhafll foon be tired 
of him* 

V. In the mean time Alciphron and Lyjtcles having dif- 
patched what they went about, returned to us. Lyrficles 
fat down where he had been before. But Alciphron flood 
over-againfl us, with his arms folded acrofs, and his head 
reclined on the left Ihoulder in the pofture of a man medi- 
tating. , We fat filent not to diflurb his thoughts ; and 
after two or three minutes he uttered thofe words, Oh 
truth ! Oh liberty ! after which he remained mufing as 
before. Upon this Euphranor took the freedom to inter- 
rupt him. Alciphron, faid he, it is not fair to fpend your 
time in foliloquies. The converfation of leanied and 
knowing men is rarely to be met with in this corner, and 
the opportunity you have put into my hands I value too 
much, not to make the befl ufe of it. 

Alc— -Are you then in earnefl a votary 61 truth, and 
is it poffible that you fhould bear the liberty of a fair in- 
quiry ? 

EuPH* — ^It is what I defire of aU things. 
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Alc. — What ! upon every fubjedl ? upon the notions 
which yoii §rft fucked in with your milk, and which have 
been ever (ince nurfed by parents, paftors, tutors, religious 
aflemblies, books of devotion, and fuch methods of pre- 
pofleffing men's minds ? 

EuPH. — I love information upon all fubjeds that come 
in. my way, and efpecially upon thofe that are moft im- 
portant. 

Alc. — If then you are in carneft, hold fair and (land 
firm, v(^ile I probe your prejudice^ and extirpate your 
principled. . 

Dunt veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 

Having faid thus, Alciphron knit his brows and made a 
(hort paufe, after which he proceeded in the following 
manner. . If we are at the pains to dive and penetrate into 
the bottom of things, and analyfe opinions into their firft 
principles, we Ihall find that thofe opinions, which are 
thought ©f greateft confcquence, h^ve the flighteft origi- 
nal, being derived either from the cafual cuftoms of the 
country where we live, or from early inftruftion inftilled 
iijto our tender minds, before we are able to difcem be- 
tween right and wrong, true and falfe. The vulgar (by 
whom I underftand all thofe who do not make a free ufe 
of their reafon) are apt to take thefe prejudices for things 
facred and unqueftionable, believing them to be imprinted 
on the hearts of men by God himfelf, or conveyed by rev- 
elation from heaven, or to carry with them fo great light 
and evidence as muft force an aflent without any inquiry 
or examination. Thus the (hallow vulgar have their heads 
fumifhed with fundry conceits, principles, and doftrines, 
religious, moral, and political, all which they maintain 
xvith a zeal proportionable to their want; of reafon. On 
the other hand, thofe who duly employ their faculties in 
the fearch of truths take efpecial care to weed out of their 
minds and extirpate all fuch notions of prejudices as were 
planted in them, before they arrived at the free and intire 
ufe of reafon. This difficult tafk hath been fuccefsfiiUv 

D 
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performed by our modern free-thinkers, who have not only 
difleftad with great fagacity the received fyftems, and tra- 
ced every eftablilhed prejudice to the fountain head, the 
true and gsnuine motives of afient : But alfo, beii;Lg able to 
embrace in one comprehenfive view the feveral parts and 
ages of the world, they have obferved a wonderful variety 
of cuftoms and rites, of inftitutions, religious and civil, of 
notions and opinions very unlike and even contrary one to 
another : A certain fign they cannot all be true. And yet 
.they are all maintained by their feveral partizans with the 
fame pofitive air and warm zeal ; and if examined will be 
found to bottom on one and the fame foundation, the 
ftrength of prejudice. By the help of thefe remsOrks and 
difcoveries, they have broke through the bands of popular 
euilom, and having freed thcmfelves from impofture, do 
now generoufly lend ahapd to their fellow- fubjetls, to lead 
them into the fame paths of light and liberty. Thus, gen- 
tlemen, I have given you a fummary account of the views 
and endeavors of thofe men who are called free-thinkers^ 
If in the courfe of what I have faid or fhall fay hereafter, 
there be fome things contrary to your pre*conceived 
opinions, and therefore fhocking and difagreeaWc, you 
will pardon the freedom and plainnefs of a philofopher $ 
and confider that, whatever difpleafure I give you of that 
kind, I do it in ftrid regard to truth and obedience to your 
own commands. I am very fenfible, that eyes long kept 
in the dark, cannot bear a fudden view of noon day light, 
but muft be brought to it by degrees. It is for this rca- 
fon, the ingenious gentlemen of our profeffion are accuf-* 
tomed to proceed gradually, beginning with thofe preju- 
dices to which men have the leaft attachment, and thence 
proceeding to undermine the reft by flow and infenfiblc 
degrees, till they have demolifhed the whole fabric of hu- 
man folly and fuperftition. But the little time I can pro- 
pofe to fpcnd here obligeth me to take a fhorter courfe, 
and be more direct: and plain than poiSbly may be thought 
to fuit with prudence and good manners* Upon this, we 
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aflured him he was at full liberty to fpeak his mind of 
thingS) perfons, and opinions without the leaft referee. It 
is a liberty, replied Alciphron^ that wc free-thinkers are 
equally willing to give and take. We love to call things 
by their right names, and cannot endure that truth (hbuld 
fufffer through complaifance. Let us therefore lay it down 
for a preliminary, that no offence be taken at any thing, 
whatfoever (hall be faid on either fide. To which we all 
agreed. 

VI. In order then, faid Alclphron^ to find out the 
truth, we will fuppofe that I am bred up, for inftance, 
in the Church of England: When I come to maturity 
of judgment, and reflefl on the particular worfliip and 
opinions of this Church, I do iiot remember when or by 
what means they firft took poifefiion of my mind, but 
there I find them from time immemorial. Then calling 
an eye an the education of children, from whence I c^n 
make a judgment of my own, I obfervc they are inftrufk- 
ed in religious matters before they can reafon about tliem, 
and confequently that all fuch inftru£lion is nothing elfe 
but filling the tender mind of a child with prejudices.— 
I dio therefore rejed: all thofe religious notions, which I 
confider as die other follies of my childhood. I am con- 
firmed in this way of thinking, when I look abroad into 
tlic world, where I obferve Papifts and feveral fefls of 
difienters, which do all agree in a general profeffion of 
belief in Chrift, but differ vaftly one from another in the 
particulars 6f faith and worfliip. I then enlarge my view 
fo as to take in Jtnvs and Mahometans^ between whom 
and the Chriftians I perceive indeed fome fmall agreement 
in the belief of one God \ but then they have each their 
diftinfi: laws and revelations, for which they exprefs the 
fame regard. But extending my view ftill farther to hea- 
tfaeniih and idolatrous nations, I difcover an endlefs vari- 
ety, not only in particular opinions and modes of worftiip, 
but even in the very notion of a Deity, wherein they 
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widely differ one from another, and from all the foremen- 
tioned feds. Upon the whole, inftead of truth fimple 
and uniform, I perceive nothing but difcord, oppofition, 
and wild pretenfions, all fpringing from the fame fourcc, 
to wit, the prejudice of education. From fuch rcafon- 
ings and reflexions as thefe, thinking men have concluded 
that all religions are alike falfe and fabulous. One is a 
Chriftian, another a Jew, a third a Mahometan, a fourth 
an idolatrous Gentile, but all from one and the fame rca- 
fon, becaufe they happen to be bred up each in his refpec- 
tive feft. I^n the fame manner, therefore, as each of 
thefe contending parties condenms the reft, fo an unpre- 
judiced ftander-by will condemn and rejeft them all to- 
gether, obferving that they all draw their Origin from the 
fame fallacious principle, and are carried on by the fame 
artifice, to anfwer the fame ends of the prieft and the ma- 
giftrate. 

VII. EuPH.— You hold then that the magiftrate Con- 
curs with^the prieft in impofing on the people ? 

Alc. — I do, and fo muft every one who confiders 

^ things in a true light. For you muft know, the magif- 
trate's principal aim is to keep the people under him , in 
awe. Now the public eye reftrains men from open of- 
fences againft the laws and government. But to prevent 
fecret tranfgrefliions, a magiftrate finds it expedient that 
men (hould believe there is an eye of Providence watching 

, dver their private aftions and defigns. And, to intimi- 
date thofe who might otherwife be drawn into crimes by 
the profpeft of pleafure and profit, he gives them to un- 
derftand, that whoever efcapes punifliment in this life will 
be fure to find it in the next 5 and that fo heavy and laft- 
ing as infinitely to over-balance the pleafure and profit ac- 
cruing from his crimes. Hencle the belief of a Qod^ -the 
inmxprtality of the foul,., and a future fliate of rewards and 
punifhments,'ftave been eftofpaed ufeful engines of govern- 
ment. And to the end that thefe notional airy dodirines 
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might make a fenfible impreiTion^ and be retained on the 
minds- of men^ ikillful rulers have in the feveral civilized 
nations of the earth devifed temples, facrifices, churches, 
rites, ceremonies, habits, mufic, prayer, preaching, and 
the like fpiritual trumpery, whereby the prieft maketh 
temporal gains, and the magifirate findeth h^s account in 
frightening and fubduing the people. This is the original 
of the combination between church and ftate, of religion 
by law eftabliflied, of rights, immunities, . and incomes 
of priefts all over the world : There being no govern- 
ment but -would have you fear Gk)d, that you may honor 
the king or civil power. And you will ever obferve that 
politic princes k^ep up a good underftanding with their 
clergy, to the end that they in return, by inculcating re- 
ligion and loyalty in the minds of the people, may ren- 
der them tame, tlmprous and flaviOi. 

Crito and I heard this difcourfe of Alciphron with the ut- 
moft attention, though without any appearance of fur- 
prife, there beiog indeed nothing in it to lis new and un« 
expe£led. But Euphranor who had never before been 
prefent at fuch converfation, could not help {hewing fome 
aftonifliment; which L^tcles obferving, aiked him with 
a lively air,^bow he liked Alciphror!s lefture. It is, faid 
he, the fir ft I believe that you ever heard of the kind, and 
requireft a ftrong ftomach to digeft it. 

EuPH. — I will own to you, that my digeftion is none of 
the. quickeft ; but it hath fometimes, by degrees, been able 
to mafter things which at firft appeared indigeftible. At 
prefent I admire the free fpirit and eloquence of Alciphron 5 
but, to fpeak the trutli, I am rather aftoniflied, than con- 
vinced of the truth of his opinions. How, (faid he, turn- 
ing to Alcipbrm) is it then poflible you fliould npt believe - 
the being of a God ? 

Alc— To be plain with ycui, I do not, 

« 
VIIL^^^^ftut this is what I forefaw, a flood of light let in 

at once upon the mind being apt to dazzle ^and diforder 
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rather than enlighten it^ Was I not pinched in time^ the 
regular way would be to have begun with the circumftan- 
tials of religion, next to have attacked the myfteries of 
chriftianity, after that proceeded to the pradical do&rines, 
and in the laft place to have extirpated that which of all 
other religious prejudices, being the firft taught, and bafis 
of the reft, hath taken the deepeft root in our. minds, I 
mean, the belief of a God. I do not wonder it fticks with 
you, having known feveral very ingenious men who found 
it difficult to free themfelves from this prejudice. 

EuPH.^—AU men have not the fame alacrity and vigor 
in thinking : For my own part, I find it a hard matter to 
keep pace with you. 

Alc. — ^To help you, I will go a little way back, and re- 
fiune the thread of my reafoning. Firft I muft acquaint 
you, that having applied my mind to contemplate the idea 
of truth, I difcovered it to be of a ftable permanent, and 
uniform nature ; not various and changeable, like modes 
or faftiions, and things depending on fancy. In the next 
place, having bbferved feveral kGts, and fubdivifions of 
icGts, efpoufing very different and contrary opinions, and 
yet all prof effing chriftianity, I rejeded thofe points where- 
in they differed, retaining only that which was agreed to 
by all, and fo became a Latitudinarian. Having after- 
wards, upon a more enlarged view of things, perceived 
that chriftians, Jews, and Mahometans had each their dif- 
ferent fyftems of faith, agreeing only in the belief of one 
God, I became a Deifl. Laftly, extending my view to all 
the various nations which inhabit this globe, and finding diey^ 
agreed in no cme point of faith, but differed one from an- 
other, as well as from the forementbned fe£ls, even in the' 
notion of a God, in which there is as great diverfity as in 
the methods of worfhip, I thereupon became an Athelfl ; 
it being my opinion, that a man of courage and fenfe {hould 
follow his argument wherever it leads him, and that nothr 
ing is more ridiculous than to be a free-thinker by halves. 
I approve the man who makes thorough work, and, not 
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content with lopping off ^e braochesj extirpates the very 
root from which thfey fprang. 

IX. Athei£m therefore, that bugbear of women and 
foolsi is the very top and pcrfeftion of free-thinking. It 
is the grand Arcanum to which a true genius naturally rif- 
6th, by a certain cUmax or gradation of thought, and with- 
out which he can never poffefs his foul in abfolute liberty 
and repofe. For yo.ur t;horough convi£tion in this main 
article, do but examine the notion of a God with the fame 
freedom that you would other prejudices. Trace it to 
the fountain-head, and you fliall not find that you ha d /^ 
it by any of your fenfes, the oMly true means of difcover- jf^ 
ing what is real and fubftantial in nature. Xou will find 
it lying amcmgfl; other old lumber in fome obfcure comer 
of the imagination, the proper receptacle of vifions, fancies, 
and prejudices of all kinds : And if you are more attached 
to this than the reft/ it is only becaufe it is the oldeft. This 
is all, take my word for it, and not mine only, but that of 
many more the moft ingenious men of the age, who, I can 
aiTure you, think as I do on the fubjefl: (^ a Deity. Though 
fome of them hold it proper to proceed with more referve 
in declaring to the -world their opinion in this particular, 
than in moft others. ^ And it muft be owned, there are 
ft ill too maiiy in England who retain a fooliih prejudice 
againft the name of Atheift. But it leffens every day 
among the better fort ; and when it is quite worn out, our 
free-thinkers may then5 (and not till then) be faid to have 
given the finifhing ftroke to religion ; it being evident that 
fo Iqng as the exiftence of God is believed, religion muft 
fubfift in fome ftiape or ether. But the root being once 
plucked up, the fcions which (hot from it will of courfp 
wither and decay. Such are all thofe whimfical notions 
of confcience, duty, principle, and the like, which fill a 
man's head with fcruples, awe him with fears, and make 
him a more thorough flave than the horfe he rides. A 
man had better a thoufand times be hunted by bailifi^ or 
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itiefTengers than hauntedjby thiefe fpedreSi which embar- 
afs and embitter all his pleafures^ creating the moft real 
and fore fcrvitude upon earth. But the free-thinker, with 
a vigorous flight of thought breaks through thofe airy fpring- 
es, afnd aflerts his original independency. Others indeed 
may talk, and write, and fight about liberty, and make an 
outward pretence to it, but the free-thinker alone is truly 
free. * 

. Alctphron having ended this difcourfo with an ait of 
triumph, Euphranor fpoke to him in the following mannet. 
You make clear work. The gentlemen of your profef&on 
are, it feems, admirable weeders. You have rooted up a 
^ world of notions, I fliould be glad to fee what fine things 
you have planted in their ftead. 

Alc. — Have patience, good Euphranor^ I will (hew 
you in the firft place, that whatever was found and good 
we leave untouched, and encourage it to grow in the 
mind of man. And fecondly, I willlfliew you what ex- 
cellent things we have planted in it. You muft know 
then, that purfuing our clofe and fevere fcrutiny, we do 
at laft arrive at fomething folid and real, in which all 
mankind agree, fo wit, the appetites, paffions, and fen- 
fes : Thefe are founded in nature, arc real, have real 
objefts, and are attended with real and fubftantial plea- 
fures : food, drink, flcep, and the like animal enjoy- 
ments, being what all men like and love. And if we extend 
our view to the other kinds of animals, we fliall find them 
all agree in this, that they have certain natural appe- 
tites and fenfes, in the gratifying and fatisfying of which 
\ they are conftantly ^employed. Now thefe real natural 
good things which include nothing of notion or fancy, we 
are fo far from deftroying, that we do all we can to cher-. 
. ifli and improve them. According to us, every wife man 

looks upon himfelf, or his own'^Miiy exiftencc in this 
preferit world, as the centre and ultimate end of all his 
aft ions and regards. He cbnfiders^iis appetites as natu- 
ral guides direfting to his proper good, his paffions and 
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fenfes as die natural true means of enjoying this good.*— « 
Hence he endeavors to keep his appetites in high relifh, his 
paflions and fenfes ftrong and lively, and to provide the 
greateft quantity and variety of real objefts fuitcd to them, 
which he ftudieth to enjoy by all poffible means, and in 
the higheft perfeflion imaginable. And the man who 
can do this without reftraint, remorfe or fear, is as happy as 
any other animal whatfoeyer, or as his nature is capable pf 
being. Thus I have given you a {uccm& view of the 
principles, difcoveries, and tenets of the fele^ fpirits of 
this enlightened age. * 

X. Crito remarked, that Alciphron had fpoke his niind ^ 
with great cleamefs. Yes, replied fyphranor^ we are obli- 
ged to the gentleman, for letting us at once into the tenets 
c^ his fefb. But, if I may be allowed to fpeak my mind» 
Alciphrotiy though in compliance with my own requeft, 
hath given me no fmall upeaiineis. You need, £ud ^/n- 
phrotiy make no apology for fpeaking freely what you. 
think, to one who profcfleth himfelf a free-thinker. I 
ihould be forry to make one, whom I meant to oblige^ 
uneafy. Pray let me know wherein I have offended. I 
am half afliamed, replied Euphranor^ to own that I, who 
am no great genius, have a weaknefs incidental to little 
ones. I would (ay, that I have favorite opinions, which r 
you reprefent to be errors and prejudices. Formftagge, 
the immortality of the foi^l is a notion LanTlmi^ of> aa ^ K 
what fupports the mind with a very pkafing profpcft.— 
And if it be an error, I (hould perhaps be of Tullfs mind, 
"Who, in that caf^^ profefled he fhould be forry to know the 
tiTttth, acknowledging- no fort of obligation to certain phi- 
lofophers in his days, who taught, that the foul of mafi 
Was mortal. They were, it feems, predeceflbrs to thpfe 
who are now called free-thinkers j which name being too 
general and indefinite, inafmuch as it comprehends nil 
thofe who think for thcmfelves, whetlier tbey agree in 
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•pinSon vn\ih thefe gentlemen or no, it (hould not feem 
amifi to ai&gn diem a fpecific appellation, or peculiar 
name, whereby to diftinguiDi them from other philofo- 
phers, at leaft in our prefent conference. For I cannot 
hear to argue againft free-thinking and free-thinkers. 

Alc— In the eye of a wife man, words are of fmafi 
moment. We do not think truth attached to a name*. 

EuPH.-^If you pleafe then, to avoid confufion, let ut 
call your (t& by the fame name that TuVy (who under* 
ftood the force of language) beftowed upon them. 

Alc— With all my heart. Pray what may that name 
be ? 

JEt3ri*M.— Why, he calls them Jlfmnfir PfcY^Arr/. Right, 
faid Crito^ the modem free-thinkers are the very fame witS 
thofe Cker^ called Minutfc Philofophers, which name ad- 
mirably fuife them, they being a fort of k(k which dimin- 
iffa all ihe moft valuable things^ the thoughts, views, and 
hopes of men : all the knowledge, notions, and theories of 
the mind, they reduce to fenfe ; human fiatufe they con- 
traft and degrade to the narrow low ftandard of animal 
life, and dOign us only a fmall pittance of time, inftead of 
immortality. 

Alciphron Very gravely remarked, that the gentlemen of 
his fe£l had done no injury to man ; and that if he be a 
little IhortJivcd, cohttmptible animal, it was not th*ir 
faying it made him fo : And they were no more to blame 
for whatever defcfts they difcovcr, than a faithful glafs 
fbt making the wrinkles which it only ffiews. As to what 
you obferve, faid he, of thofe we now call free-thinkers, 
having been anciently terriied Minute Phitbfophersy it is my 
c^inion, this appellation might be derived from their confid- 
ering things minutely, and not fwallowing them in thfc 
grofs, as other men are ufed to do. Befides, we all 
know, the bed eyes are neceflary to difcsm the minuteft 
objects: It feems, therefore, that Minute Thilofophers 
might have, been fo called, from their diftbguiflied perfpii^ 
* cacity. 
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^ EopHt-fHO JkiphrQn ! thefe IVfinute Fhilofophers (fincc 
that is their true name) are a fort of pirates, who plunder 
^ that come in their way. I confider myfelf as a man 
left ftript and defolate on a bleak beach. 

XI. But who are the profound and learned men, ^t 
of late years have demoliftied the whole fabric, which 
lawgivers, philofophers, and divines, had been ereiSting for 
fo many ages ? L^tcks hearing thefe words, fmiled, an4 
faid, he believed Euphranor had figured to himfelf philofo* 
phers in fquare caps and long gowns ; but, thanks to 
thefe happy times, the reign of pedantry was oyer. Our 
philofophers, faid he, are of a very different kind frona 
thofe aukward ftudents, who think to come at knowledge 
by pouring on dead languages, and old authors^ or by fe* 
queftring themfelves from the cares of the world, tQ 
meditate in {blitude and retirement. They ;ire the bed 
bred men of the age^ men who know the world* men of 
plcafure^ max of faifaion, and fine gentlemecu 

JE^PH.— *I have fome fmall notion of the people you 
mentioi^j but ihould never have taken them fojr philofo* 
phers. 

CRi.-»^Nor would any one eUe till of late. The wprldf 
it feems, was long under a miftake about the way to 
knowledge, thinking it lay through a tedious courie o£ 
academical education and ftudy. But among the difcov-* 
cries of the prefent age, one of the principal is, the finding 
out that fuch a method doth rather retard and obftrud^t 
than promote knowledge. 

Alc. — Academical ftudy vazs be comprifed in twa 
points^ raiding and meditadon. Their reading is chiefly 
employedbn ancient authors In dead languages : ip that ^ 
great part of their time is fpent in learning words ; which, 
wheii they have mattered with infinite pains^ what do they 
get by it, but old and obfolete notions, that are now quit^ 
exploded and out of ufe ? then, as to their meditation^ 
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^wfa^t can tbey poffibly be good for ? he that wants the 
proper materials of thought, may think and meditate 
for ever to no purpofe : Thofe cobwebs, fpun by fcholars^ 
out of their own brains, being alike unferviceable, either 
for ufe or ornament. Proper ideas, or materials, are only v/ 
to be got by frequenting good company. I know feveral / 
gentlemen, who, (ince their appearance in the world, have 
fpent as much time in rubbing off the ruft and pedantry of 
J a college education, as they had done before in acquir- 

ing it. 

Lys.-— FU undertake, a lad of fourteen, bred in the mod- 
cm way, fhall make a better figure, and be more confid- 
cred in any drawing room, or affembly of polite people, 
than one of four and twenty, who hath lain by a long 
time at fchool and college. He fliall fay better things, in 
a better manner, and be more liked by good judges. 

EupH. — Where doth he pick up all this improvement ? 

Cri.— Where our grave anceftors would never have 
looked for it, in a drawing room, a coffee houfe, a chocolate 
houfe, at the tavern, or groom porter's. In thefe, and the 
like fafhionable places of refort, it is the cuftom for polite 
perfons to fpeak freely on all fubjedls, religious, meral^ ' or 
political. So that a young gentleman, who frequents them, 
is in the way of hearing many inftru6Mve leftures, feafon* 
cd with wit and raillery, and uttered with fpirit. Three 
orfourfentences, from a man of quality, fpoke with a good 
air, make more impreffion, and convey more knowledge, 
than a dozen differtations, in a dry academical way. 

EuPH.-^There is then no method, or courfe of ftudics, 
in thofe places- 

Lvs.-^Nonc but an cafy free converfation, which takes 
in every thing that offers, without any rule or defign. 

EuPH.^ — I always thought that fome order was neceffa* 
ry to atAin any ufeful degree of knowledge ; that halle 
ind confufion begat a conceited ignorance ; that to make 
«ur advances fure, they (hould be gradual, and thofc 
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points firft learned, which might caft a light on what was 
to follow. ^ 

Alc— So long as learning was to be obtained only by 
lliat floW) formal courfe of ftudy, few of the better fort 
knew much of it; but now it is grown an amufemcnt, 
our young gentry and nobility imbibe it infenfibly, amidft 
their diverfions, and make a confiderable progrefs. 

EuPH. — ^Hence probably the great number of Minute 
Philofophers. 

^Ri.— -It is to this that fefl: i% owing for fo many ingeni*- 
ou^ proficients of both fexes. You may now commonly 
fee (what no former age ever faw) a young lady, or a Petit 
Maitrey nonplus a divine, or an old-fafhioned gentleman, 
who hath rea^ many a Greek ?Lnd Latin author, and fpent 
much time in hard methodical ftudy* 

EvPH. — ^It fhould feem then, that method, exaftnefs, 
and induftry are a difadvantage. Here AlciphroHi turning 
to L^scleSi faid he could make the point very clear, if Eu» 
phranor had any notion of painting. 

EuP3H.— I never faw a firft-rate piaure in my life, but 
have a tolerable coUeftion of prints, and have feclti fome 
good drawings. 

Alc— You know then the difference between the 
Dutch and the Italian manner. 

EuPH. — ^I have fome notion of it. 

Alc— Suppofe now, a drawing fimfhed by the nice 
and labbrious touches of a Dutch pencil, and another off 
hand fcratched out in the free manner of z grcait Italian 
mafter. The Dutch piece, which hath coft fo much pains 
and time, will be exafl: indeed, but without that force, 
fpirit, or grace, which appear in the other, and are the cfe 
fefts of an eafy free pencil. Do but apply this, and the 
point will be clear. 

EuPH.— Pray inform me, did thofe great Italian maftcPS 
begin and proceed in their art,* without any choice of 
method or fubjed, and always draw with the fame eafi^ 
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aad freedom ? or did tliey obfenre feme mefho^$ begtn^ 

ning with fimple and dementarj parts, an eye, a nofe, % 
finger, wbich they drew with great pains ai|d care, often 
drawing the (ame thing, in order to draw it conchy, and 
to proceeding, with patience and induftry, till after conCd- 
endile length of time, they arrived at the free mafterly. 
manner you fpeak of. If this were the cafe^ I leare yoi^ 
to make the application. 

Alc— - You may difpute the matter if you. pleafe. Bat 
a nun of parts is one thing, and a pedant another* Fains 
and method may do for fome fort of people, A man 
muft be a long time kindling wet ftraw into a Tile finoth;* 
ering flame, but fpirits blaze out at once. 

EupH.-— The Minute Philofophers have, it feems» bet- 
ter parts than other loen, which qualify them . for a difrr, 
ferent education. 

Alc. — ^TeU me, Eupbnmarg what is that gives <me 
«ian a better mein than another ; ^more politenefs in dreiSf 
fpeech and motion ? Nothing but frequenting good com- 
pany. By the fame means, men get infeafibly a delicate 
tafte, a refined judgment, a certain politenefs in tfainkia|r 
and expreffing one's felf. No wonder if you, countrymeiig 
are ftrangers to. tUb advantage of polite converfation^ 
which conftantly keeps the mind awake and aftive, ex^r^ 
eifing Its faculties, and calling^ forth all its ftrength and 
fj^irit on a thoufand different occafions and fubje£ts, that 
never come in the way of a book«worm in a college, no 
more than of a ploughman. 

Cri.— *Hence thefe lively faculties^ that quicknefs of 
tpprehenfion, that flinefs of ridicule, that egregious tad.- 
ent of wit and humour, wlucb diftinguiih the gentlnnen 
of your profeffion. 

EuPH —-It fhould feem then, that your fed is made up 
ef what you call fine gentlemen. 

Lts.— ^Not altogether, for we have among us fome 
e<MiteB^lative fpirits of a coarfer education ( who, &O01 
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observing the behayior and proceedings of apprentices^ 
watermen, porters, and afiemblies of rabble in ^ ftreets^. 
have arrived at a profound knowledge of human najture ; 
and made great difcoveries about the principles, fpnng%, 
and motives of moral a£iions. Thefe have demoliflied 
die received fyftems, and done a world of good in the 
city- 

Alc— -I tell you, we have men of all forts an4 pro* 
feffions, plodding citisens, thriving ftock*jpbbers, skill- 
ful men in bufinefe, polite courtiers, gallant men of the 
army ; but our chief ftrength, and flower of the flockj^ 
are thoTe promi£x^ young men, who have the advantage 
pf a modem education. Thefe are the growing hopes of 
our fe£t, by whofe credit and influence, in a few years 
we exped to fee thofe grei^ things accompliihed, that we 
have in view. 

£upH.<-^I could never have imagioed your fe£b fo coiw 
felerabie. 

Alc— -There are, in England, many honeft folk is^ 
much in the dark about thefe matters as yourfelf. 

an. To judge of the prevailing CKpinion among people 
of fa&iioii, by what a fenator faith in the houfe, a judge 
upon the bench, or a prieft in the pulpit, who all fpeak 
acc(»rding to law, that ii^, to the reverend prejudices of 
OUT forefathers, would be wrong. You fliould go into 
good company, and mind what men of parts and breed- 
^g ^^7> thofe who are beft heard, and moft admired, as 
well in public places of refort, as in private vifits. Hcj 
only, who hath thefe opportunities, can know our real 
ftfength, our numbers, and the figure that we make. 

EuPH.-— By your account, there mufl: be many Mi- 
nute Philofophers among the men ot rank and fortune. 

Alc. — ^Take my word for it, not a few, and they do 
much cohtribute to the fpreading our notions. For he 
who knows tiie worlds muft obferve, that fafhions con- 
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ftantly defcend. It is therefore the right way to propa- 
gate an opinion from the upper etid. Not to fay, that 
the patronage of fuch men, i$ an encouragement to our 
authors. 

EuPH.— It feems then, you have authors among you. 

Lts.— That we have, feveral, and thofe very great 
men, who have obliged the world with many ufeful and 
profound difcovtries. 

Cri. — Mofchon^ for inftance, hath proved that man 
and beaft are really of the fame nature : Thatconfequent- 
ly a man need only indulge his fenfes and appetites, to be 
as happy as a brute. Gorgias hath gone furdier, dembn- 
ftrating man to be a piece of clock-work, or machine ; 
and that thought, pr reafon, are the fame thing as the im- 
pulfe of one ball agaii^ft another. Cimon hath made no- 
ble ufe of thefe difcoveries, proving as clearly as any pro- 
pofition in mathematics, that confcience is a whim, and 
morality a prejudice ; and that a man is no more account- 
able for his a£t;ions than a clock is for flriking. Tryphon 
hath written irrefragably on the ufefulnefs of vice. Thro" 
fenor hath coj^uted the foolifli prejudice men had againft 
a£heifm, {hewing, that a republic of atheifts might live 
very happily together. Demylus hath made a jeft of loy- 
alty, and convinced the world there is nothing in it. To 
him, and another philofopher, of the fame (lamp, this age 
is indebted for difcovering, that public fpirit is an idle 
enthufiafm, which feizeth only on weak minds. It would 
be endlefs to tecount the difcoveries made by writers of 
thisfe^i. 

Lys.— But the mafter-piece, and finiftiing ftrokc, iira 
learned anecdote of our gxt2X Diagorasi containing a de- 
monftration againft the being of God, which it is con- 
ceived the public is not yet ripe for. But lam aiTured 
by fomc judicious friends, who have feen it, that it is as 
-clear as day light, and will do a world of good, at one 
blow demoliOiing |he whole fyftem of religion. Thefc 
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difcoveries are publiflied by our philofophers^ fometimes 
in volumes, but often in pamphlets and loofe papers, for 
their readier conveyance through the kingdom. And to 
them muft be afcribed that abfolute and independent free- 
dom, which groweth fo faft, to the terror of all bigots. 
Even the dull and ignorant begin to open their eyes, and 
to be influenced by the example and authority of fo many 
ingemous men. 

EupH.—- It ihould feem, by this account, that your fe£b 
extend their difcoveries beyond religion ^ and that loyalty 
to his prince, or reverence for the laws, are but mean 
things in the eye of a Minute Philofopher. 

Lys.— Very mean ; we are too wife to think there is 
any thing facred, either in king or conftitution, or indeed 
in any thing elfe. A maia of fenfe may, perhaps, feen> to 
pay an occafional regard to his prince, but this is no more 
at bottom, than wjiiat he pays to God, when he kneels at 
the facrament, to qualify himfelf for an office. Fear God 
and honor the king, are a pair of ilaviih maxims, which 
had for a long time crampt human nature, and awed not 
only weak minds, but even men of good underftanding, 
till their eyes, as I obferved before, were opened by our 
phllofophers. 

EuPH. — Methinks, I can eafily comprdbend, that when 
the fear of God is quite extiilguifhed, the mind muft be 
very eafy with refpefl: to other duties, which become out- 
ward pretei;ices and formalities, from the moment th^t 
they quit their hold upon the confcience : and confcience 
always fuppofeth the being of a God. But I ftill thought^ 
diat Englijbmen^ of all denominations (how widely foever 
diey might differ as to fome particular points) agreed in 
the belief of a God, and of fo much at leaft as is called 
natural religion. 

Alc. — I have already told you my own opinion of 
thofe matters, and what I know to be the opinion of many 
more. 
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Cri.— Probably, Euphranor^ by the title of De^lsi 
which is fometimes given to Minute Philofophers> yoB 
have been mifled to imagine, they believe and worfliip 
a Gqd, according to the light of nature : but by living 
among them, you may foon be convinced of the contrary. 
They have neither time, nor place, nor form of divine 
worfhip : They ofier neither prayers nor praifes to God 
in public : and, in their private pra£tice, {hew a con* 
tempt or diflike ev^n of the duties of natural religion. 
For inftance, the faying grace before and after meals, is a 
plain point of natural worfliip, and was once uniVleirfally 
praAifed; but, in proportion as this fed): prevailed, it 
hath been laid afide, not only by the Minute Philofophers 
themfelves^ who would be infinitely afhamed of fuch a 
weaknefs, as to beg God's bleffing, or give God thanks 
for their daily food \ but alfo by others, who are afraid 
of being thought fools by the Minute Philofophers. 

EuPH. — Is it poflible, that men, who really believe a 
God, ftiould yet decline paying fo eafy and reafonable a 
duty, for fear of incurring the contempt of atheifts ? 

Cri.— I tell you, there are many, who believjng in their 
hearts the truth of religion, are yet afraid, or afliamed, to 
own it, left they fliould forfeit their reputation with 
thofc, who have the good luck to pafs for great wits, and 
men of genius. 

Alc. — O Euphranor^ we muft make allowance for 
Crito^s prejudice : he is a worthy gentleman, and means 
wclk But doth it not look like prejudice, to afcribe the 
refpeft, that is paid our ingenious free-thinkers, rather to 
good luck than to merit ? 

^Eut»H.-^I acknowledge their merit to be very wonder- 
ful, and that tbofe authors muft needs be great men, whd 
are able to prove fuch paradoxes: for example, that fo 
knowing a man, as a Minute Philofopher, fliould be a mere 
machine, or at beft no better than a brute. 

Alc.—- It is a true maxim, that a man fliould think with 
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the learned^ and fpeak v/ith the vulgar. I ihouldbe loth 
to place a gentleman of merit in fuch a light before preju- 
diced and ignorant men. The tenets of our philofophy 
have thisi in coipmon with many other truths in metaphy- 
ficSi geometry^ a(lronomy« and n^^tural philofophy, that vul- 
gar ears cannot bear them. All our difcoveries and no- 
tions are in themfelves true and certain $ but they are at 
prefent known only to the better fort, and would found 
ftrange and odd among the vulgar. But this, it is to be 
hoped, will wear off with time. 

EuPH.— I do not wonder, ^hat vulgar minds ihould be 
ftartled at the notions of your philofophy. 

Cri.— Truly a very curious fort of philofophy, and 
much to be admired ! 

Xin, The profound thinkers of this way have taken a 
dire£t contrary courfe to all the great philofophers of 
former ages, who made it their endeavor to raife and re- 
fine human kind, and remove it as far as pollible from 
the brute ; to moderate and fubdue men's appeties ; to 
remind them of the dignity of their nature ; to awaken 
and improve their fuperior faculties, and direct them to 
the nobleft objefts ; to poffefs men's minds with a high 
fenfe of divinity, of the fupreme good, and the immortality 
of the foul. . They took great pains to ftrengthen the ob- 
ligations to virtue ^ and upon all thofe fubje£ks have 
wrought out noble theories, and treated with fingular 
force of reafon. But it fcems, our Minute Philofophers 
a£l the reverfe of all other wife an^ thinking men ; it 
being their end and aim to erafe the principles of all that 
is great and good from the mind of man, to unhinge all 
order of civil life, to undermine the foundations of moral- 
ity, and, inflread of improving and ennobling our natures, 
to bring us down to the maxims and way of thinking of 
the mod uneducated and barbarous nations ^ and even to 
degrade human kind to a level with the brute beafts.*— * 
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And all the while they would pafs upon the world for 
men of deep knowledge. But in effed, what is all this 
negative knowledge better than downright favagc ig- 
norance ? that there is no providence, no fpirit, no fu- 
ture date, no moral duty : truly a fine fyftem for an honeft 
man to own, or an ingenious man to value himfelf upon ! 

Alctphroriy who heard this difcourfe, with fome uneafi- 
nefs, very gravely replied, difputes are not to be decided by 
the weight of authority, but by the force of reafon. You 
may pafs, indeed, general reflexions on our notions, and 
call them brutal, and barbarous, if you pleafe : But it is 
fuch brutality, and fuch barbarifm, as few could have at- 
tained to, if men of the greateft genius had not broke the 
ice \ there being nothing more difficult' than to get the 
better of education, and conquer old prejudices. To re- 
move and caft off a heap of rubbifii, that has been gather- 
ing upon the foul from our very infancy, requires great 
courage, and great ftrength of faculties. Our philofophers, 
therefore, do well defcrvc the name of Efprlts forts^ men 
of Jirong heads^ Free-thinkers y and fuch like appellations, 
betokening great force and liberty of mind. It is very 
poffible, the heroic labours of thefe men maybe reprefent- 
ed (for what is not capable of mifreprefentation ?) as a 
piratical plundering, and (tripping the mind of its wealth 
and ornaments; when It is in truth the divefting it only of its 
prejudices, and reducing it to its untainted original ftate of 
nature. Oh nature ! the genuine beauty of pure nature! 

EuPH. — You feem very much taken with the beauty of 
nat*ure. Be pleafed to tell me, Alctphrotty what thofe 
things are, which you efteem natural, or by what mark I 
may know them. 

XIV. Alc. — For a thing to be natural, for ihftance, to 
the mind of nran, it rtiuft appear originally therein, it muft 
be univerfally in all men, it muft be invariably the fame 
in all nations and ages. Thefe limitations of original, 
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univerfal, and invariable, exclude all thofe notions found in 
the human mind, which are the cffeQ: of cuftom and edu- 
cation. The cafe is the fame with refped: to all other 
fpecies of beings. A cat, for example, hath a natural in- 
clination to purfue a moufe, becaufe it agrees with the 
forementioned marks. But if a cat be taught to play 
tricks, you will not fay thofe tricks are natural. For the 
fame reafon, if, upon a plumbtree, peach«s and apricot 
are ingrafted, no body will fay they are the natural gro 
of the plumbtree. . 

EuPH.— but to return to Man : It feems you allow 
thofe things alone to be natural to him, which fhewthem- 
felyes upon his firft entrance into the world; to wit, th 
fenfes, and fuch pailions and appetites as are difcovere 
upon the firft application of their refpeftive objed:s. 

Alc— -That is my opinion. 

EuPH*— Tell me, Alciphron^ if from a young appletree, 
after a certain period of time, there fhould ihoot forth 
leaves, hlottoms^ and apples ; would you deny thefe things 
to be natural, becaufe they did not dif(;over and difplay 
themfelves in the tender bud ? 

Alc. — I would not. 

EuPH. — And fuppofe, that in man, after a certain fca- 
fon, the appetite of luft, or the faculty of reafon, fhall 
(hoot forth, open, and difplay themfelves, as leaves and 
hloiToms do in a tree; would you therefore deny them to 
be natural to him, becaufe they did not appear in his orig- 
inal infancy ? 

Alc— I acknowledge I would not. 

EuPH.— It feems, therefore, that the firft mark of a 
thing's being natural to the mind, was not warily laid 
down by you ; to wit, that it fhould appear originally in it. 
Alc— It feems fo. 

EuPH.—*- Again, inform me, Alciphron^ whether you do 
not think it natural for an orange -plant to produce orang- 
es ? 

Alc — I do. 
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EuPH.— But plant it in the north-end of Great-Britai^'K 
, and it fhaU with care produce^ perhaps^ a good fallad ; in \ 
the fouthem parts ef the fame ifland^ it may with much % 
pains and culture thriyei and produce indifferent fruit ; 
but in Portugal, or Naples j it will produce much bettar^ 
with little or no pains. Is this truci or not ? 

Alc— -It is true. 

Eui^i.— *The plant being the fame in all placesi doth 
not pfp4f^c the fame fruit ; fun^ foil^ and cultivation^ 
making a difiereniec 

Al<l— I grant i^. 

EuPM.— And fince the cafe is, you fay, the fame with 
re^eft to all fpecies , why may we not conclude, by a 
parity^ of reafon, that things maybe natural to human 
kind, ahd yet neither found in all men, nor invariably 
the fame where they arc found ? * 

Alc.-— Hold, Euphranor, you muft explain yourfelf 
further. I fliall not be over hady in my concef&ens. 

Lxs— You are in the right, Alciphron, to (land upon 
your guard. I do not like thefe enfnaring queftions. 

EuPH. — I defire you to make no xonceflions in com^ 
plaifance to me, but only to tell me your opinion upon 
cadi particular, that we may underftand one another, 
know wherein we agree, and proceed jointly in finding 
out the truth. But (added Euphranor^ turning \o Crito 
and me) if the gentlemen are againft a free and fair en- 
quiry, I fliall. give them no further trouble. 

ALC.^Our opinions will ftan& the tell. We fear no 
trial. Proceed as you pleafe. 

EiHn». — ^It feems then that, from what you have granted, 
it fhould follow, things may be natural to men, though 
they do not aftually fliew tJiemfelves in all men, nor in 
equal perfe£lion ; there being as great difference of cul- 
ture, and every other advantage, with refpe£l to human 
nature^ as is to be found with refpefl: to the vegetable na* 
ture of plants ; to ufe your own fimilitude. Is it fo, or 
not ? 

^Lc.*^It is. 
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EuPH.^-Anfwer me, Aldphron^ do not men, in all- 
times and places, when they arrive at a certain age, ei> 
prefs their thoughts by fpeech ? 

Alc. — They do. 

EuPH. — ShouldlTnot fecm then, Uiat language is na- 
tural ? 

ALO^It fliould. 

EuPH. — And yet there is a great variety of languages; 

Alc. — I acknowledge there is. 

EupH. — From all this, will it not follow, a thing may 
bo natural, and yet admit of variety ? 

Alc. — I grant it will. 

EuPH.—- Should it not feem, therefore, to follow, that 
a tiling may be natural to mankind, though it have not 
thofe marks, or conditions, afligned ; though it be not ori- 
ginal, univerfal, and invariable ? 

Alc — Itfhoukl. -*- 

EvpH. — And that confequently religious worfiiip, and 
civil ^vemment, may be natural to man, notwithftand- 
ingthey admit of fundry forms, andj different degrees of 
perf^ftion ? 

Alc.<- — ^It feems fo. 

EoPH. — Tou have granted already, that reafon is na^ 
tural to mankind. 
v^Alc. — I have. 

EupH. — Whatever, therefore, is agreeable to reafon> 
is agreeable to the nature of man. 

Alc — It is. 

EuPH. — ^Will it not follow, from hence, diat trulfi 
and virtue are natural to man ? , \ 

Alc — ^Whatever is reafonablc, I admit to be naturals 

EuPH. — And as thofe fruits, which grow from the moft 
generous and mature flock, in the choiceft foil, and with 
the beft culture, are moft efteemed ; even fo ought lire 
not to think, thole fublime truths which are the fruits of 
mature thought, and have been rationally deduced by men 
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of thfe bcft sm4>moft improved undcrftanding«, to be the 
choiceft produdions of the rational nature of man ? And 
if fo» being in fa£i reafonabk, natural, and mie, they 
ought not to be cfteemed unnatural whims, errors of edu- 
cation, and groundlefs prejudices, bccabfl^hey ' 
and forwarded, by manuring and cultivatitt- 
minds; becaufe they take early root, and 
betimes, by the care and diligence of our itAt 

Alc. — Agreed, provided ftiil they may be* irationally 
deduced. But to take this for granted, of what men vul- 
garly call the truths of morality and religion, would be 
• begging the queftion. 

EuPH. — ^You arc in the right ; I do not, therefore, take 
for granted, that they are rationally deduced : I only fup- 
pofe that, if they are, they muft be allowed natural to man, 
or in other words, agreeable to, and growing from, the 
moft excellent and peculiar part of human nature. 

Axe— -I have nothing to obje^ to this. 

EuPH.— 'What (hall we think then of your fevmer afler- 
tiona ? That nothing is natural to man, but what may be 
found in all men, in all nations and ages of the world : 
That to obtain a genuine view of human nature, we muft 
extirpate all the e£feds of education and inftru6Hon, and 
regard only the fenfes> appetites, and paffions, which are 
to be found originally in all mankind : that, therefore, die 
notion of a God can have no foundation in nature, as not 
being originally in the mind, nor die fame in all men. Be 
pleafed to reconcile thefe things with your late conceffions, 
vhich the force of truth feems to have extorted from you. 

XV« Alc**— Tell me, Eupbramr^ whether truth be not 
one and the fame uniform invariable thing : A]id» if fo» 
"vrhether the many different and inconfiftent notions, wfaidi 
men entertain of God and duty, be not a plain proofs there 
is no truth in diem. 

£uPH. — ^That trudi is conftant ai^ uniform I fccdy 
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owiiy and that confequently opinions repugnant to each 
other cannot be true : But I think it will not hence fol- 
I0W5 they are all alike falfe. If ?mong various opinions 
about the feme thing, one be grounded on clear and evi- 
dent reafons ; that is to be thought true, and others only 
£0 far as they confift with it. Reafon is the fame, and, 
rightiy^pplied, will lead to the fame conclufions, in all 
times and places. Socrates, two thoufand years ago, feems 
to have reafoned himfelf into the fame notion of a God, 
which is entertained by the Philofophers of our days, i£ 
you will allow that name to any, who are not of your feA. 
And the remark of Confucius ^xh^X a man fhould guard in 
his youth againft luft, in manhood againft faction, and in 
old age againft covetoufnefs, is. as current morality in Eu» 
rope as in China. 

^ Alc. — ^But ftill it would be a fatisfa&ion, if all men 
thought the fame way^ difference of opinions implying un- 
certainty. 

EupH.— Tell me, Aldphron, what you take to be the 
caufe of a lunar eclipfe. 

Alc.—- The (hadow of the earth interpoiing between 
the fim and moon. 

EuPH. — Are you afTured of this ? 

Alc— Undoubtedly. 

EuPH.— -Are all mankind agreed in diis truth ? 

Alg. — By no means. Ignorant and barbarous people 
aflign different ridiculous caufes of this appearance* 

EupH.— It feems then, there are different opinions 
about the nature of an eclipfe. 

Alc— There are. 

£oPH» — And neverthelefs one of thefe opinions is true. 

Alq. — It is. 

EsPH. — ^Diverfity, therefore, of opinions about a thing, 
doth not hinder, but that thing may be, and one of the 
opinions concerning it may be true. 

ALCt— ->This I acknowledge. 

G 
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£upH.~It &ould feem, therefore^ that your ^umeiit 
againft the .belief of a God, from tjie variety of opinkms 
about bx$ Ttature, is not condufive. Nor do I fee, how you 
can conclude againit the truth of any moral or religiotts 
tenet, from the various opinions of men upon the fame 
fubjeQ:. Might not a man aa well argue, that no hiftori- 
cal account^ a matter of fa£t can be true, when difierent 
relations -^ given of it ? or may we not as well infnr, 
that becaufe the feveral fe£l;s of Philofophy ipaintain diBfec# 
ent opinions, none of them can be in.l^ righfajaot eves 
the Minute Philofophers themfelves ? * "'''4B^ j. 

During this convorfation L^ks feemed uneafy,'*like 
one, that wifhed in his heart there was.no God. Al6phrfm% 
faid he, methinks you fit by very tamely, while Euphramr 
faps the foundation of our tenets. Be of good courage^ 
replied Aktphron^ a flcilful gamefter has been known to 
ruin his adverfary, by yielding him fome advantage at firft. 
I am glad, faid he, turning to Euphranor, that you are 
drawn in to argue and make your appeals to reafon. For 
my part, wherever reaibn leads, I ihall not be afraid to 
follow. Know then, Euphranor^ that I freely give up 
what you now contend for. I do not value die fuccefs^ of 
a few crude notions, thrown out in a loofe difcourfe, any 
more than the Turks do the lofs of that vile infantry, which 
. they place in the front of their armies, for no oilier end 
but to wafte the powder, and blunt the fwords of their 
enemies. Be afiured^ I have in referve a body of others 
guefs arguments, which I am ready to produce. I will 
undertake to prove. 

EuPH. — O Alciphronl I do not doubt your faculty of 
proving. But^before I put you to the trouble qH any far- 
ther proofs, I fliouldbe glad to know, whether the notions 
of your Minute Philofophy are worth proving. I mean, 

whether they are of ufe and fervice to mankind ? 

• 

XVI. Alc. — As to that, giv« me leave to tdl you, a 
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thing may be ufeful to one man's views, and not to anoth- 
er's : But truth is truth, whether ufeful or not, and mud 
not be meafured by the convenience of this or that man, 
or party of men. 

EuPHc— But is not the general good of mankind to be 
regarded as a rule or meafure of moral truths, of all fuch 
truths as direS: or influence the moral a£tions of tnen ? 

Alc— ^That point is not clear to me. « I know, indeed, 
that legiflators, and divines, and politicians, have always 
alledged, that it is neceffary, to the well-being erf mankind, 
that they fhould be kept in awe by the flavifh notions of 
religion and morality.* But granting all this, how will it. 
prove thefe notions to be triie ? convenience is one thine, 
and trfith is\nother. A genuine Philofopher, therefore, 
will overlook all advantages, and confider only truth itfclf, 
as fuch. 

EuPH.— Tell me, jikiphron, is your genuine Philofopher 
a wife man, or a fool .^ | 

Alc. — ^Without queftion, the wifeft of men. 

JEuFH.— Which is to be thought the wife man, he who 
z&s with defign, or he who zds at random ? 

Alc— He who adls with defign. 

EupH.— -Whoever z£ks with defign, aAs for fome end. 
Doth he not ? 

Alc— He doth. 

EuPH.-^And a wife man for a good end ? 

Alc— True. 

EuPH.— — And he iheweth his wifdom, in making choice 
of fit means to obtain his end. 

Alc-t— I acknowledge it. - 

EuPHv—- By how much, therefore, the end propofed is 
more excellent, and by how much fitter the means em- 
ployed are to obtain it, fo much the wifer is the agent to 
be efteemed. 

Alc — ^This feems to be true. 

* The moral yiitues are the politk al ofipruig, which flattery begot np- 
•n pride. Fable of the Bees, part the firfl p. 37. 
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EuPH.— ^Can a rational agent propofe a more excellent 
end than happinefs ? 

Alc— ^-Hc cannot^ 

EuPH. — Of good things, the greater good Is moft ex* 
cellent. 

Alc. — Doubdefs. rt^iij? 

EuPH. — Is not the general happinefec)!'- mankind a 
greater good, than the private happinefs of one man, or 
of fome certain men ? 

ALC-^-^It IS. 

EupH.— -Is it not, therefore, the moft excellent end ? 

Alc.-— It feems fo. 

EuPH. — Are not then thofe who purfue this end, by 
me propereft methods, to be thought the wifeft men ? 

Alc. — I grant they are. 

EuPH. — Which is a wife man governed by, wife or 
foolifli notions.- 

Alc. — By wife, doubtlefs. 

EuPH. — It feems then to follow, that he, who promotes 
the general well-being of mankind, by the proper neccffa- 
ry means, is truly wifcj and aflis upon wife grounds. • 

Alc — It fhould feem fo. 

EvPH. — And ia not folly of .an oppofite nature to wif- 
dom ? 

Alc — It is, • 

EupH. — Might it not, therefore, be inferred, that 
thofe men are foolifh, who go about to unhinge fuch 
principles, as have a necefiary connexion with the general 
good of mankind ? 

Alc — Perhaps this might be granted : but, at the 
fame time, I muft obferve, that it is in my power to de- 
ny it. 
*: EuPH.— *.How ! you will not furely deny the conclu- 
% fion, when you admit the premifes. 

Alc — I would fain know upon what terms we ar- 
gue J whether, in this prog^^fs of queftion and anfwer, 
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if a man makes a fli^^^>e utterly irretrievahk ? For^ 
if you are on the catidb^'^w^ lay hold of every advantage^ 
without allowing for furprife or inattention^ I muft .tell 
y6u, this is not the way to convince my judgment. 

EuPH. — O Alciphron t i aiin not at triumph,^ but at 
truth. Tou are therefore at full liberty to unravel aUt 
that hath been faid, and to recover, 4>r xorred, any flip^ 
you have made. But then, you muft di(Ha£Uy point it 
out, otherwife it will be impoiBble ever to anive atany 
conclufion. 

Alc.-— I agree with you, upon thcfe terms, jointly to 
proceed in fearch of truth, for to that I am fincerely de- 
voted. In the progrefs of our prefent inquiry, I was, it 
feems, guilty of an overfight, in acknowledging the gene- 
ral happinefs of mankind to be a greater good thaif the 
particular happinefs of one man* For in fad, the indi- 
vidual happinefs of every man alone conditut^s bis own 
entire good. The happinefs of other men making no 
part of mine, is not, with refpe£i; to me, a good ; I mean 
a true natural good. It cannot therefore be a reafonable 
end, to be propofed by me, in truth and nature (for I do 
not fpeak of political pretences) fince no wife man wiU 
purfue an end which doth not concern him. This is the 
voice of nature. Oh nature ! thou art the fountain,' ori- 
ginal, and pattern of all that is good and wife. 

EuPH.-— You would like then to follow nature, and 
propofe her as a ^uide and pattern for your imitation. 

Alc. — Of all things. 

EuPH.—— Whence do you gather this refpefl: for na- 
ture ? • 

Alc— —From the excellency of her productions. 

EupH. — In a vegetable, for inftance, you fay there 
is ufe and excellency, becaufe the feveral parts of it are 
fo conne£ted, and fitted to each other, as to prote£); and 
hourifh the whole, make the individual grow, and pio^pa- 
gate the kind ; and becaufe, in its fruits^ or qualities, it is 
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lul^ted to pleafe the fenfe, or contnbute to ibt bei^fit df 

Alc.— — Even fo.. 

EupH. — ^In like manlier^ do you not infer 
lency of animtl ix>dies> from obferring the 
fitnefs of dieir iereral parts, by vMck the; 
confpire to the well-being of each other^ as well as c^ 
the whole ? Do you not alfo obferve a natural union, and 
confent, between animals of th^ fame kind, and that eren 
different kinds of ammals have certain qualities, and in* 
ftin<^S| whereby they contribute to the exercife, nourifh- 
ment, and delight of each other ? Even the inanimatei 
unorganized elements, feenv to have an excellence rela* 
tive to each other. Where was the excellency of water, 
if it *did not caufe herbs and T^etables to fpring from the 
earth, and put forth flowers and fruits ? And what 
would become of the beauty of the earth, if it was not 
warmed by the fun, moiftened by water, and fanned by 
air ? Throughout the whole fyftem of the vifible and na- 
tural world, do you not perceive a mutual connexion and 
correfpondence of parts ? And is it not from hence, that 
you frame an idea dF the perfeAion and order^ and beau« 
ty of nature ? 
- Alc. — -All this I grant, 

EuPH. — And have not the ftoics heretofore faid (who . 
were no more bigots than you are) and did you not your- 
felf fay, this pattern of order was worthy the imitation of 
rational agents ? 

Alc. — I do not deny this to be true. 

EuPH.—— Ought we not therefore* to infer the fapie 
union, order, and regularity, in the moral world, that 
we perceive to be ia the Natural ? 

Alc.— We ought. 

EupH.-— Should it Hot therefore feem to follow, that 
reafonable creatures were, as the philofophical emperor* 

* M. Antonin. I 4. 
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obferresi Il^ule jonefor smoth^ $ and bonfeque&«^ t&at' 
man ought not to ccmfider himfelf ss an iadepeiradtit m«iL 
4ivichial> ixiiofc kaipptnefii is not coiiJ»£ked wx^h ^at of 
other men ; but rather as the part of a wholC) to ^le 
common good of which he ought to confpire> and order his 
ways and afiions fuitably, if he would live according to 
nature ? 

Alc. — Suppofing this to be true, what then ? 

EuPH. — ^Will it not follow, that a wife man Ihould 
confider, and purfue his private good, with regard to^ 
and in conjun£i;ion with, that of other men ? in granting 
of which, you thought yourfelf guilty of an overfight ; 
though, indeed, the fyinpathy of pain and pleafure, and 
the mutual afie£tions, by which mankind are knit toge- 
ther) have been always allowed a plain proof of this point : 
And though it was the conftant do£trine of thofe, who 
were efteemed the wifeft, and moft thinking men among 
the ancients, as the platonifts, peripatetics, and doles ; 
to fay nothing of chriftians, whom you pronounce to be 
an unthinking, prejudiced fort of people. 

Alc. — I fliall not difpute this point with you. 

EupH.~-Since, therefore, we are fo far agreed, fhould 
it not fcem to follow, from the premifes , that the belief 
of a God, of a future ftate, and of moral duties, are the 
only wife, right, and genuine principles of human con- 
du£t:, in cafe they have a neceffary connexion with the 
well-being of mankind ? This conclufion you have been 
led to by your own conceffions, and by the analogy of 
nature. 

Alc — I have been drawn into it, ftep by ftep, through 
feveral preliminaries, which I cannot well call to mind ; 
but one thing I obferve, that you build on the neceffary 
connexion, thofe principles have with the well-being of 
mankind ; which is z point neither proved nor granted. 

Lys. — This I take to be a grand fundamental prejudice, 
as I doubt not, if I had time I could make appean But 
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it is now latei and we wiU^ if you think fit, defer this 
fiibjed; till to-morrow. Upon which modon of Ljfi^ 
cleij we put m end to our conver&tion for that even* 
ing. 
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'• NT 

JL^ EXT morning Alcfphron and Lyfcles faid, the 
weather wa$ fo fine, they had a mind to fpend the day 
abroad, and take a cold dinner under a ihade, in fome 
pleafant part of the country. Whereupon, after break- 
fafl^^ we went down to a beach^ about half a mile off; 
where we walked on the fmooth fand> with the ocean on 
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one hand, and on the other wild broken jrocks, intermix- 
ed with (hady trees and fprings of water, tilHhe fun be- 
gan to be uneafy. We then wididrew into a hoQow 
glade, between two rocks, where we had no (boner feat- 
cd ourfelyes, but L^/icksy addreffing himfelf to Euphro" 
noTy faid, I am now ready to perform what I undertook 
hft evening, which was to fliew, diere is nothing in 
that necefikry connexion, which foibe men imagine, be- 
tween thofe principles, you contend for, and the public 
good. I freely own, that if this queftion Wad to be de- 
cided by the authority of legiflators, or philofof^rs, it 
muft go agaiuft Us. For thctfe men generally take it for i 
granted, that vice is pernicious to the public ; and tfiat ; 
men cannot be kept ftom vice, but by tfae fear of God, ; 
and the fenfe of a future ftate ; whence they ^xt induced j 
to thiidc, the belief dl fuch things necefiary to the well- 1 
being of human kind. This falfe notion hath prevailed 
for many ages in the wdrld, and done an infinite deal of 
mifchtef, being, in truth, the caufe of religious eftabliih- \ 
ments, and gaining the prote£lion and encouragement of 
laws and magiftrates to the clergy and their fuperftitions.* 
Even fome of the wiftft among the ancients, who agreed 
With ^Ur itOi in denying a Providence, and the immor- 
tality of the foul> had neverthelefs the weaknefs to lie 
under the Common prejudice, that vice was hurtful to 
focieties of men. But England hath, of late, produced 
great philofophers, who have undeceived the world, and 
proved to a demonftration, that private vices arie public I 
benefits. This difcovery was referved to our times> 2Uid 
our itOi hath die glory of it. 

Cri.— -It is poffible fome men, of fine underftanding, 
might, in former ages, have had a gHmpfe of this impor- 
tant truth : Put, it may beptefiimbd, they lived in igno- 
rant times, and bigoted countries, i^hich were not ripe 
for fuch a difcovery. 

Lts. — Men of narrow capacities and (hort fight, bling 
able to fee no further dian one link in a chain of confe* 
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quenceSy are fhocked at fmall evils, which attend upon 
vice. But thofe, who can enlarge their view^ and look 
through a long feries of events, may behold happinefs re- 
fulting from vice, and godd fpringing out of evil, in a 
thoufand inilances. To prove my point, I fhall not trou- 
ble you with authorities, or far-fetched arguments, but 
bring you to plain matter of faft. Do but take a view of 
each particular vice, and trace it through its efFe£i:s and 
confequeaces> and then you will clearly perceive the 
advantage it brings to the public. 

n. Drunkennefi, for inftance, is by your fober mor- 
ali(ts thought a pernicious vic^ ^ but it is- for want of 
confidering the good effefts that -flow from it. For, in 
the firil place, it increafes the malt tax, a principal branch 
of £i$ majefty's revenue, and thereby prcwnotes the fafety, 
ftrength, and glory of the nation. Secondly, it onploys a 
great number of hands, the brewer, the maltfter, the plough- 
man, the dealer in hops, the fmith, the carpenter, the 
brafier, the joiner, with all other artificers, necefTary to 
fupply thofe enumerated, with their refpe&ive inftru- 
ments and utenfils. All which advantages are procured 
from drunkennefs, in the vulgar way, by ftrong beer.—— 
This point is fo clear, it will admit of no difpute. But 
while you are forced to allow thus much, I forefee you 
are ready to ohjtSt againft drunkennels, occafioned by 
wine and fpirits, as exporting wealth into foreign coun- 
tries. But do you not^reflefi: on the number of hands, 
which even this fets on work at home : The diftillers, the 
vintners, the merchants, the failors, the fliipwrights, 
with all thofe who are employed towards vidiualing and 
fitting 'out fhipsi whicb^ upon a nice computation, will 
be found to include an incredible variety of trades and 
calling^ Then for freighting our fhips, to anfwer thefe 
foreign importations, all our manufactures, throughout 
the kingdom are employed, the fpinners, the weavers. 
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the dyersi the wool-combers, the carriers, the packera : 
And the fame may be faid of many other manufiaflures, 
as well as the woollen. And if it be further confidered, 
how many* men are enriched by all the forementioned 
ways of trade and bufinefs, and the expenfes of thefe 
men, and their families, in all the feveral articles of con- 
venient and fafhionable living, whereby all forts of trades 
and callings, not only at home, but throughout all parts, 
wherever our commerce reaches, are kept in employment ; 
you will be amazed at the wonderfully extended fcene of 
benefits which ari{b from the (ingle vice of drunkennefs^ 
fo much run down and declaimed againft by all grave re- 
formers. With as much judgment, your half-witted folk 
are ^ccuftomed to cenfure gaming. And indeed (fvch is 
the ignorance and folly of mankind) a gameftqr and a 
drunkard are thought no better than public nuifance^ 
when, in truth, they do, each in their way, greatly con- 
duce to the public benefit. If you look only on the fur- 
face and firft appearance of things^ you will no doubt 
think playing at cards a very idle and fruitlefs occupation. 
But dive deeper, and you (hall perceive this idle amufe- 
ment employs the card-maker, and he fets the paper-mills 
at work, by which the poor rag-man is fupported ; not 
ta mention the builders, and workers in wood and iron, 
that are employed in ere£):ing and fumi(hing thofe mills. 
Look ftill deeper, and you (hall find that candles and chair- 
hi're, employ the induftrious and the poor, who, by thefe 
means, come to be relieved by (harpers and gentlemen, 
who woiild not give one penny in charity. But you will 
fay, that many gentlemen and ladies are rumed by play, 
without confidering, that what one ma^ lofes, another 
gets, and that confequently as many are made as ruined : 
Money changeth hands, and in this circulation, the life 
of bufinefs and commerce confifts. When money \f fpeiit, 
it is all one to the public who fpends it. Suppofe a fool 
of quality becomes the dupe of a man of mean birth and 
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circumftance^^lp has more wit. " In this cafc» what 
harm doth tncpublic fuftain ? Poverty is relieved, inge- 
nuity is rewarded, the money (lays at home, and has a 
Kvely circulation^ the, ingenious fharper being enabled to 
fet up an equipage, and fpend handfomely, which can- 
not be done without employing a world of people. Biit 
you will perhaps obje£):, that a man redaced by play may 
be put upon defperatc courfes, hurtful to the public. 
Suppofe the woril, and that he turns highwayman, fuch 
a man hath a fhort life, and a nierry. While he lives^ 
he fpends, and, for one that he robs, makes twenty the 
better for his expenfe. And when his time is come, a 
poor family may be relieved by fifty or a hundred pounds 
let upon his head. A vulgar eye looks on many a man 
as an idle or mifchicvous fellow, whom a truephilofo- 
pher, viewing in another light, confiders as a man of 
pleafant occupation, who diverts himfelf, and benefits the 
public : Atid that with fo much eafe, that he employs a 
multitude of men, and fets an infinite machine in motion^ 
without knowing the good he does, or even intending to 
do any ; which is peculiar to that gentleman-like way of 
doing good by vice. I was confidering play, and that 
infenfibly led me to the advantages, which attend robbing 
on the highway. Oh the beautiful and never enough ad- 
mired connexion of vices ! It would take ^oo much time 
to fhew how they all hang together, and what an infinite 
deal of good takes its rife from every one of them. One 
word for a favorite vice, and I fhall leave you to make out 
the reft yourfelf, by applying the fame way of reafoning 
to all other vices. A poor girl, who might not have the 
fpending (^ half a crown a week, in what you caU an hon- 
cft way, no fooner haft the good fortune to be a kept 
miftrefs, but (h6 employs milliners, laundrefles, tire- 
women> mercers, and a number of cfther trades, to the 
benefit of her country. It would be endlefs to trace and 
purfue every particular vice through its cbnfequences and 
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tSi&s, and {hew the vaft advantage thiCy all aite ftf t9 the 
pttUk. The true fprings that a£iuat^ the gieat machiiie 
ef conmierce, and make a flourifliing ((ate, have been hiv 
ibetto Httle underftood. Your moralifts and divines have^ 
for fo many agesf been corrupting the genuine fenfe oi 
m^kind, and filling their heads with fuch abfurd priaeiff 
yiesj that it is in the power of few men to conten^late 
real hfe with an unprejudiced eye. And fewer ftiU have 
fttfficient parts and fagacity to purfue a long trauo of con-i 
fequences, relations and dependences; which mud be 
done, in order to form a juft and intire notion of ^he pub^ 
Itc weal. But) as I faid before, our kOt hath produced 
men capable of thefe difcoveries, who have difplayed 
diem in a full light, and made them public for the benefit 
of their country. 

in. Oh ! Said Euphranori who heard this difcourfe 
with great attention, you Lyjicles are the very man I want- 
ed, eloquent and ingenious, knowing in the principles of 
your fed, and willing to impart them. Pray tell me, do 
&efe principles find an eafy admiffion in the world ? 

Ly^.— -They do among ingenious men, and people 
of fafliion, though you will fometimes meet wi^h ftrong 
prejudices againft them in the middle fort, an efied: of 
ordinary talents and mean breeding. 

£upH.-— I (hould wonder if men were not ibocked at 
notions of fuch a furprifing nature, fo contrary to all laws, 
education and religion. 

Lts. — They would be (hocked much more, if it had 
not been for the {kilful addrefsof our Phllofophers ; idio^ 
confidering that moil: men are influenced by names, rather 
than things, have introduced a certain polite way of fpeak- 
ing, which lellens much of the abhorrence and prejudice 
againft vice. 

EuPH.^— Explain me this. 

Lts.-^Thus, in our dialed):, a vicious man, is a man of 
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jfleafure: A (harper is one that plays the whole game: 
A lady is (aid to have ah aiFair : A gentleman to be gat» 
lant : A togue in bufinefs, to be one that knows tfts 
warld. By this means, we have no fuch things as ibts, 
debauchees, whores or rogues, in the Hau monde^ who m^y 
enjoy their tices without ineurring difagreeable appelb^- 
tions. 

Eig^H.^^-^Vice then is, it feems, a fine diing with an tig^ 
lyname. , 

LfS.— ^Be affured it is. 

£upA.— It fliould feem then, that ^latSf fearing k(t 
youdi might be cotrupted, by thofe fables which repre* 
fented the gods vitious, was an eflFe£l of his weakneft 
and ignor^ce. 

Lts. — It was, take my word for it. 

£oFH.*-^And yet FhU had kept good company^ and liv- 
ed in a court. And CicevHy who knew the wodd w^ll> 
had a profound eft^em for him. 

Cm. — I tell you, Euphramr^ that TlaU and Tullj might, 
perhap6, make at figure in Athens y or Rome : But were they 
to revive here in out days, diey would pafs but for undent 
bred pedants, there being at moft coffee-houfes in Lmdon^ 
feveral able men> who couU convince them they knew^ 
nothing in, what they ate valued fo much for, hiorals and 
politic^. • ^ 

Lys. — How many long-headed men do I knowV botli in 
the court-end aiid the city, with five times Phadi ienfe, 
who care not one ftraVir what notion their fons have of 
God or virtue ! 

IV^ Cri.— I can illuftrate this doftrine of Lyfcksyhsf 
examples, that will make ybu perceive its force. Clefpho^ 
a Miatite Fhiiofopher, took ftri£t care of his fon's educa- 
tion, and entered him betimeis in the principles of hi& fe£l. 
CaUichs (that was his fon's name) being a youth of parts^ 
made a notable progrefs \ infomuch that, before he became 
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of age^ he killed his old covetous father widi vexation, and 
£xifi after nitned the eftate Jie left behind him ; or> in 
other words, made a prefent of it to the public, fpreading 
. tJie^jdungfaiU, colle£ked by his anceftors, over the face of 
tbe natioii, and making out of one overgrown eftate, fev- 
ecal ' pretty fortunes for ingenious>men, who live by the 
vices of the great. Te/efilla, though a woman of quality: 
and fpirit, madCi no figure in the world, till (he was in- 
ftru^ied by her hu&and in the tenets of the Minute Fhi- 
lofophy, which he wifely thought would prevent her giv- 
ing any diing in charity. From that time fhe took a turn 
towards expenfive diverfions, particularly deep play : by 
wHkh means flie foon. transferred a confiderable (hare of 
his fortune, to feveral acute men, fldlled in thaft myftery^ 
who wanted it more, and circulate it quicker than her 
httfband would have doae, who>in retuni» hadi got an heir 
to hit eftate^ having never had a child before. That fame 
Tilefil/a, who was good for nothing fo long as {he believed 
her catechlfm, now ihines in all public places, is a lady of 
gallantry >and faihion, and has by her extravagant parade 
in lace, and fine clothes, raifed a fpirit of expenfe in other 
hdies, very much to the public benefit, though it muft be 
owned, to the mortification of many frugal huibands. 

While Crito related^ thefe hSts with a grave face, I 
could not forbear fmiling ; which L^cles obferving, fuper- 
ficial minds, faid he, may perhaps find fomething to ridi- 
cule in thefe accounts : But all, who are mafters of a juft. 
way of thinking, muft needs fee, that thofe maxims, the 
benefit vidiereof is univerfal, and the damage only particu- 
lar to private perfons or families, ought to be encouraged 
in a wife commonwealth. For my part, faid EuphranoTy I 
profefs myfelf to be rather dazzled and confounded, than 
convinced by your reafoning, which, as you obferved your- 
felf, taking in the connexion of many diftant points, requires 
great extent of thought to comprehend it. I muft there- 
fore intreat you to, bear with my def^Qis, fufer me to take 
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to pieces what w too Wg to be received ^t once: Afid 
where I cannot keep pace with you, permit tne to foUonr 
you, ftep by ftep, as faft as I can. 

Lys.— There is reafon in what you fay. Every one 
cannot fuddenly tak6 a long concatenation of arguinent. 

V. EtiJPH. — ^Your fereral arguments feem to center in 
this, that vice circulates money, and ptomcHies induftryi 
which caufeth a people to flonrifh* Is it not fo ? 

Lys. — It is. "^ 

EwPH.— -And the res^bn that vice i»rodiiceth this effeSk, 
13% hecaufe it caufeth an extravagant confimptioa, which 
Is the moft beneficial to the nmauizQtmtXB% their eacour^ 
agement confifting in a quick demand and high price. 

Lys.— True. 

£upH.-— Hence you tlunk, a drunkard mnA beneficial lo 
the brewer and ti^ vintner, as caufiog a quick confump-r 
tion of liquor, inafioaudi as hedsiides more dtan other men. 

Lys. — Without doubt. 

£oTH.-«-Say, Ljjiclesi who drinks m^ a fide man or a 
healthy? 

* Lys.— A 4iealthy ? 

EupH.— And which is heakhidl^ a feber man or a 
drunkard ? ^ 

Lys.— A fober man. 

EuPH. — A fober man ther^ore, in health, may drink 
more than a drunkard when he is fick. 

Lys.—- He may* 

EupH. — ^What think you^ will a man confume more 
meat and drink in a long life or a fliotrt one ? 

Lys. — -In a long. 

EuPH. — A fober healthy man, therefore, in a long 
fife, may circulate most money, by eating and drinking, 
than a glutton or drunkard, in a ihoirt one. 

Lys. — ^Whatthen? 

EuPH.— Why then) it IbouM feern^ that he may be 
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more beneficial to the pubUc^ e^en in this way of eating 
and drinking. 

Lts. — -I (hall never own that temperance b the way to 
promote drinking. 

EuPH.—— But you will own that ficknefs lefiens, and 
death puts an end to all drinking. The fame argument 
will hold, for aught I can fee, with refped to all other 
vices that impair men's health, and fliorten their lives. 
And, if we admit this, it will not be fo clear a point, that 
vice hath merit towards the public. 

Lts.— But admitting that fome artificers, or traders, 
might be as well encouraged by the fober men as the vi- 
cious ; what (hall we fay of thofe, who fubfift altogether 
by vice and vanity ? 

EuPH.— If fuch there are, may they not be otherwifc 
employed without lofs to the public ? Tell me. Lilies, is 
there any thing in the nature of vice, as fuch, that renders 
it a pubhc blefling, or is it only the confumption it occa*- 
fions ? 

Lys.— — I have already (hewn how it benefits the nation, 
by the confumption of its manufadiures. 

EuPH.- — And you have granted, that a long and healthy 
life confumes more than a (hort and fickly one ; and you 
will not deny, that many confume more than one. Upon 
the whole then, compute and fay, which is moft likely to 
promote the induftry of his countrymen^ a virtuous marri- 
ed man, with a healthy numerous offspring, and who feeds 
and clothes the orphans in his neighborhood, or a faihion- 
ablc rake about town. I would fain know, whether money 
fpent innocently, doth not circulate as well as that fpent 
upon vice. And if fo, whether, by your own rule, it doth 
not benefit the public as much ? 

Lys. — What I have proved, I proved plainly, and there 
is no need of more words about it. 

EuPH. — You feem to me, to have proved nothing, un- 
lefsyou can make it out, that it is impolfible to fpend a 
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fortune innocently. I fhould think the public weal of a 
nation confifts in the number and good condition of its 
inhabitants : Have you any thing to objeft to this ? 

Lys. — I think not. 

EuPH. — ^To this end which would moft conduce, the 
employing men in open air, and manly exercife, or in fe- 
dentary bufinefs within doojrs ? 

Lys.— —The former, I fuppofe. 

EuPH. — Should it not feem therefore, that building, 
gardening, and agriculture, would employ men more ufe- 
fully to the public, than if tailors, barbers, perfumers, 
diftillers, and fuch arts were multiplied. 

Lys.—— All this I grant j but it makes againft you. ¥ot 
what moves men to build and plant but vanity, and what 
is vanity but vice ? 

EuPH. — But if a man {hould do thofe things for his 
convenience or pleafure, and in proportion to his fortune, 
without a foolifh oftentation or overrating them beyond 
their due value, they would not then be the effeft of vice ^ 
and hoW do you know but this may be the cafe ? 

Cri.— One thing I know, that the readidft way to 
quicken that fort of induftry, and employ carpenters, tna- 
fons, fmiths, and all fuch trades, would be to put in prac- 
tice the happy hint of a celebrated Minute Philofophcr ; 
who, by profound thinking, has difcovered, that burning 
the city of London ^ould be no fuch bad aflion, as filly 
prejudiced people might poffibly imagine ; inafmuch as it 
would produce a quick circulation of property, transferring 
it from the rich to the poor, and employing a great num- 
ber of artificers of all kinds. This, at leaft, cannot be deni- 
ed, that it hath opened a new way of thinking to our incen- 
diaries, of which the public hath of late begun to reap the 
benefit. 

EuPH.— -I cannot fuflfciently adhiire this ingenious 
thought. 
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VL But methinks it womld be jfangyojig^Jiftirc ivkh 
BOtioB&pubKc. < { V "^ 

Cri. — Dangeroos! to whom? . ; ^ : : .. 

EuPH. — In the firft place, to the publifher. 

Cri.-— That is a miflake ; for fiich notions have been 
l^l)>liflied ftpd met with due applatjtfe, in this sioft wife and 
ha'^y age of free-thinking, free-fpeaking, free-writiag, 
and free-aSing. 

EuPBL — Hoy ! may a man then publifh and pira£tife 
fuch things with impunity ? 

Gai.— *To fpeak the truth, I am not fo clear aa to the 
pradiical part. An unlucky accident now and dien befals an 
ingenious man. The Minute Philofopher, Magirus^ being 
deiirous to benefit the public, by circulating an eftate pof- 
fefled by a near relation, who had not the heart to fpend it, 
toon convinced himfelf, upon thefe principles, that it 
wpuld be a very worthy a£iion to dtfpatch out of the way 
fuch a ufeleis fellow, to whom be was neiLt heir. But for 
this laudable attempt, he had the misfortune to be banged 
by an under-bred judge and jury. Could any thing be 
By>re unjixft i 

EuPH. — ^Why unjuft ? 

Cri. — Is it not unjuft to punifli anions, when the prin- 
ciples, from which they dirc^ily follow, are tolerated and 
applauded by the public ? can any thing be more inconfift* 
ent, than to condemn in praAiee, what is approved in fpec- 
ulation ? truth is one and the fame ; it bekig impoSy>le a 
thing fheuld be pra€kicftlly wrong, and fpeculatively right. 
Thus much is certain, Magirus was perfect mafter of all 
this theovy^ and argued mod acutely about it with a friend 
of inine> a little before he did the fa£):, for which he died. 

Lys. — The beft on*^t is* the world every day grows wi- 
fer ; though it muft be owned, the writers of our fe£b have 
not yet ftakei^ off all refpe£l for huiman laws, whatever 
they may do as to divine. It fcems they venture no fur- 
ther, than to recommend an inward principle of vice, ope- 
rating under an outward reftraint of human laws. 
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C&i.— *-31iat writer, who ccmfiders man evij as an i»* 
firument of pafiion, who abfolves him firom all ties of co&- 
fcience and religion, and leaves him no law to refped or 
to fear, but the' law of the land, is to be fare a public bene- 
fit. Tou miftake, Euphranor^ if yon think dbe Minute 
Philofepheft idle theovifts: They are laen of pra&ical 
views* 

£(iPH.-^As much as I love liberty, I fhouU be afraid 
to live among fuch people : it would be, ad Semca feme- 
where exprefleth it, in libertate hellis ae tyrannis faviare. 

Lts.— 'What do you mean by quoting Piato and Seneca f 
Can you imagine a free-thinker is to be influenced by the 
authority of fuch old-fafliioned writers ? 

EupH.-— Toe, L^clesy and your frkfd, have €|Uoted to 
ane ingenious modems, profound fine gefiitkimen, with new 
names of authors in the Minute Philofophy^ to whofe 
merits I am a perfefl: flralnger. Suffer me, in my timi, tb 
cite fuch authorities as I know, and h?ve pafied for many 
ages upon the world. '* 

VII. But, authority apart, what do yoii.fay tq oipe- 
rience ? My obfervation can reach as lar asH^ ^vate fam- 
ily : and fome wife men have thought, a family may be 
confidered as a fmall kingdom, or a kingdom as a great 
family. Do you admh {his to be true ? 

Lys.-— If ! fay '^es^ you will make an inference ; and 
if I fay /ft?, you will demand a reafon. The beft way is, 
to fay nothing at all. There is, I feej no* end of anfwer- 

EuPH. — If you give up the point you undertook t6 
prove, there is an end at once : But if you hope to con- 
vince me, you muft anfwer my queftigns, and allow me 
the liberty to argue and infer. 

Lys. — Well, fuppofe I admit that a kingdom may be 
confidered as a great family. 

EuPH. — I fliall aflt pu then, whether ever you knew 
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private families thrive by thofe vices you think fo benefi- 
cial to the public ? 

Lts. — Suppofe I have not ? 

EuPH. — Might not a man, therefore, by a parity of 
xeafbn, fufpe£l their being of that benefit to the public ? 

Lts.— Fear not, the next age will thrive and flouriffa. 

EuPH. — ^Pray tell me, L^cles^ Suppofe you faw a 
fruit of a new untried kind \ would you recommend it 
to your own family to make a full meal of ? 

Lys. — I would not. 

EuPH.— Why then would you try, upon your own 
country, thefe maxims, which were never admitted in any 
other ? 

Lts.— ->The experiment mud begin fomewhere; and 
we are refolved our own country (hall have the honor and 
advantage of it. 

EuPH.— O Lyjicles! hath not Old England fubfifted 
for many ages without the help of your notions ? 

Lts.— She has. 

EupH. — And made fome figure ? 

Lys. — ^I grant it. 

EuPH.— Why then fliould you make her run the rifk 
of a new experiment, when it is certain file may do with- 
out it ? 

Lys. — ^But we would make her do better. We would 
produce a change in her, that never was feen in any nation. 

EuPH. — Salluft obferves, that a little before the down- 
fall of the Roman greatnefs, avarice (the cfkOt of luxury) 
had erafed the good old principles of probity and juftice, 
had produced a contempt for religion, and made every 
thing venal : while ambition bred diifimulation, and cauf- 
ed men to unite in clubs and parties, not from honorable 
motives, but narrow and interefted views. The fame 
hiftorian obferves, of that ingenious free-thinker, Catiline^ 
that he made it his bufinefs to infinuate himfelf into the 
acquaintance of young men, whofe minds, unimproved 
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by years and experience, were more eafily feduced. I 
know not how it happens, but thefe paflages have occur- 
red to my thoughts more than once during this converfa- 
tion. 

Lys. — Sa//u/l was a fententious pedant. 

£uFH.-~But confult any hiftorian : look into any wri- 
ter. See, for inftance, what Xenophon and Livy fay^oj 
Sparta and Romej and then tell me, if vice be not the liks- 
lieil way to ruin and enllave a people. 

Lys. — When a point is clear by its own evidence, I 
never think it worth while to cenfult old authors about it. 

Cri.- — It requires much thought and delicate obferva- 
tion, to go to the bottom of things. But one who hath 
come at truth with difficulty, can impait it with eafe. I 
will therefore, Euphranor^ explain to you in three words 
(what none of your old writers ever dreamed of ) the 
true caufe of ruin to thofe ftates. You muft know, that 
vice and virtue, being oppofite and contradi£bory princi- 
ples, both working at once in a (late, will produt^e con- 
trary effe£ts, which inteftine difcord muft needs tend to 
the diflblution and ruin of the whole. But it is the de- 
Cgn of our Minute Philofophers, by making men wicked 
upon principle, a thing unknown to the ancients, fo to 
weaken and deftroy the force of virtue, that its effe£ls 
(hall not be felt in the public. In which cafe, vice be- 
ing uncontrouled, without let or impediment of princi- 
ple, pure and genuine, without allay of virtue, the na* 
tion muil doubtlefs be very flourifhing and triumphant. 

EuPH.— Truly, a noble fcheme ! 

Cri. — And in a fair way to take effcfl:. For our ypung 
proficients in the Minute Philofophy, having, by a rare 
felicity of education, no tindlure of bigotry or prejudice, 
do far outgo the old ftanders and profeffors of the ltQi\ 
who, though men of admirable parts ; yet, having had 
the misfortune to be imbued in their childhood with fome 
religious notions, could never after get entirely rid of 
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dbem ; but ftill retain fome fmall grains of confcience and 
foperftition, which are a check upon the nobleft genius. 
In proof of this, I reipember that the famous Minute 
Philofopher, old Demodicusj came one day from converfa- 
tion upon bufinefs with Timander, a young gentkman of 
the fame {t&, full of aftoniihment. I am furprifed, faid 
he, to fee fo young, and withal fo complete a villain, and, 
fuch was the force of prejudice, fpoke of Timander^ with 
abhorrence, not confidering that he was only the more 
egregious and profound philofopher of the two. 

Vin. EuPH. — Though much may be hoped from the 
unprejudiced education of young gentlemen, yet, it feems, 
we are nok to exped a fettled and entire happinefs, before 
noe reigns pure and unmixed : Till then, much is to be 
feared from the dangerous ftruggle between vice and Tir« 
tue, which may perchance overturn and diflblve this go« 
vemment, as it hath done others. 

Lys.-— No matter for that, if a better comes in Its place. 
We hare cleared the land of all prejudices towards go* 
vemment or conftitution, and made them fly like other 
phantafms before the light of reafon and good fenfe. Men, 
who think deeply, cannot fee any reafon, why power 
ifaould not change h^ids, as well as property : or, v(4iy 
the fafhion of a government fhould not be changed as 
ea£ly as that of a garment. The perpetual circulating 
and revolving of wealth and power, no matter through 
what or whofe hands, is that which keeps up life and 
fpirit in a ftate. Thofe who are even flightly read in 
our philofophy, know that, of all prejudices, the filUeft 
is an attachment to forms. 

Cri.— To fay nomore upon fo dear a point, die over- 
turning a government may be juftified upon the fame prin- 
ciples as the burning a town, would produce parallel efFefits, 
and equally contribute to die public good« In both cafes, 
the natural fprings of a6);ion are forcibly exerted ; And in 
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this general induftry, what one lofes another gets, a quick 
circulation of wealth and power making the fum total to 
flourifh. 

EuPH.— And do the Minute Philofophers publifh thefe 
things to the world ? 

Lts. — It muft be confeffed, our writers proceed in poli- 
tics with greater caution, than they think neceflary, with 
regard to religion. 

CRi.-»-But thofe things plainly follow from their prin- 
ciples, and are to be admitted for the genuine dodrine of 
the fed, expreffed, perhaps, with more freedom and 
perfpicuity, than might be thought prudent by^ thofe, 
who would manage the public, or not offend weak breth- 
ren. 

EypH. — And pray, is there not need of caution, a 
rebel, or incendiary, being chara£l:ers, that many men 
have a prejudice againft ? ^ 

Lys. — Weak people, of all ranks, have a world of ab- 
furd prejudices. 

EuPH.*— But the better fort, fuch as ftatefmen and Ic- 
gillators ; do you think, they have not the fame indifpo- 
fition towards admitting your principles ? 

Lys. — Perhaps they may ; but the reaibn is plain. 

Cri. — ^This puts me in mind of that ingenious I%ilofo- 
pher, the gamefter, Ghaucusy who ufedto fay, that ftatef- 
men and lawgivers may keep a ftir about right and wrongs 
juft ai^d unjuft, but that, in truth, property, of every kind, 
had fo often paffed froni the right owners, by fraud and 
violence, that it was now to be confidered as lying on the 
common, and, with equal right, belonged to every one 
that could feize it. 

EupH.— What are we to think then of laws and regu- 
lations, relating to right and wrong, crimes and duties ? 

Lys —They ferve to bind weak minds, and keep the 
vulgar in awe : But no fooner doth a true genius arife, 
but he breaks his way to greatnefs, through all the tram** 

K 
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mels of duty, confcience, religion, law ; to all which hp 
fiieweth himfelf infinitely fuperior. 

IX. EuPH.— -You are, it feems, for bringing about a 
thorough reformation. 

Lys.-^ As to what is commonly called the reformation, 
I could never fee how, or wherein the world was the bet- 
ter for it. It is much the fame as popery, with this differ- 
ence, that it is the more prude-like and difagreeable thing 
of the two. A noted writer of ours makes it too great a 
compliment, when he computes the benefit of hooped- 
petticoat§ to be nearly equal to that of reformation. Tho- 
rough reformation is thorough liberty. Leave nature at 
full freedom to work her own way^ and all will be well. 
This is what we aim at, and nothing fhort of this can come 
up to our principles. Crito^ who is a zealous proteflant, 
hearing thefe words, could not refrain. The worft eScGt 
of the reformation, faid he, was the rescuing wicked men 
from a darknefs which kept them in awe. This, as it 
hath proved, was holding out light to robbers and mur- 
derers. Light, in itfelf, is good, and the fame light which 
fhews a man the folly of fuperftition, might (hew him the 
truth of religion, and the madnefs of atheifm. But to 
make ufe of light, only to fee the evils on one (ide, and 
never to fee, but tp run blindly upon the worfe extreme $ 
this is to make tbe beft of things produce evil, in the fame 
fpnfe that yoju prove the worfl of things to produce good, 
to wit, accidentally or indiredlly : And by the fame meth^ 
6d of arguing, you may prove, that even difeafes are ufe- 
ful : but whatever benefit feems to accrue to the public, 
either from difcafe of mind or body, is ^ot their genuine 
offspring, and may be obtained without them. L^tcles 
was a little difconcerted by the affirmative air of Crito | 
but after a fhort paufe, replied brifkly, th^t to contemplate 
the public good was not every one's talent. True, faid 
Euphranor^ I queftion whether every one can frame a no- 
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tion of the public goodj much lefs judge of the means to 
promote it. 

X. But yoU| L^tcles^ who are mailer of this fubjedl, 
will be pleafed to inform me, whether the public good of 
a nation doth not imply the particular good of its individ- 
uals ? ^ 

Lys. — It doth. 

EuPH.— And doth not the good or happinefs of a man 
confift, in having both foul and body found and in good 
condition, enjoying thofe things, which their refpefl:ivc 
natures require, and free from thofe things which are odi- 
ous or hurtful to them. 

Lys. — I do not d^ny all this to be true. 

EupH. — Npw it would fcem worth whjlc to confideir, 
whether the regular decent life of a virtuous man may 
not as much conduce to this end, as the mad fallies of in- 
temperance and debauchery. 

Lys.— I will acknowledge, that a nation may merely 
fubfift, or be kept alive, but it is impoflible it fliould flour- 
iih without the aid of vice. To produce a quick curcula- 
tion of traffic and wealth in a ftate, there muft be exorbir> 
tant and irregular motions in the a^etites and paffions. 

EuPH. — ^The more people a nation contains, and the 
happier thofe people are, the niore that nation may be 
faid to flouriih. I diink we are agreed in this point. 

Lys. — We are. 

EuPH.— — You allow then, thai: riches are not an ultimate 
end, but fliould only be oonCdered as the means to procure 
happinefs. 

Lys. — I do. 

EuPH. — ^It feems, that means cannot be of ufe with- 
out our knowing the end, and how to apply them to it. 

Lys. — It feems fo. 

EupH. — Will it not follow, diat in order to make a na- 
tion flouriih, it is not fufficient to make it wealthy, widif 
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out knowing the true end and happinefs of mankind, and 
how tp apply wealth towards attaining that end ? In pro- 
portion as thefe points are known and pra&ifed, I think 
the nation fhould be likely to flourifli. But for a people^ 
who neither know nor praf^ife them, to gain riches, feems 
to me the fame advantage that it would be for a fick man 
to come at plenty of meat and drink, which he could not 
ufe but to his hurt. 

Lys. — ^This is mere fophiftry j it is . arguing without 
perfuading. Look into common life ; examine the pur* 
fuits of men ; haye a due refpe£t for the confent of the 
world ; and you will foon be convinced, that riches alone 
are fufficient to make a nation flouriihing and happy. 
Give them riches, and they will make themfelves happy, 
without that political invention, that trick of ftatefmen 
and Philofophers, called virtue. 

XI. EuPH.—— Virtue then, in your account, is a trick 
of ftatefmen. 

Lys.-— It is. 

EuPH. — Why then do your fagacious fe£t betray and 
divulge that trick or fecret ftate, which wife men have 
judged neceflary for the good government of the world ? 
Lyjicles hefitating, Crito made anfwer, that he prefumed it 
was becaufe their fe£t, being wifer than all other wife men, 
difdained to fee the world governed by wrong maxims, 
and would fet all things on a right bottom. 

EuPH. — ^Thus much is certain : If we look into all 
inftitutions of government, and the political writings of 
fuch as have heretofore paffed for wife men, we (hall find 
a great regard for virtue. 

Lys.— Tou (hall find a ftrong tindure of prejudice. 
But, as I faid before, confult the multitude, if you would 
find nature and truth. 

ExjPH.«-— But among country gentlemen, and farmers, 
and the better fort of tradcfmen, is not virtue a reputable 
thing i 
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Lys. — ^Tou pick up authorities among men of low 
life and vile education. 

EiTPH. — Perhaps we ought to pay a decent refpeft to 
the authority of Minute Philofophers. 

Lys. — -And I would fain know, whofe authority fhould 
be more confidercd, than that of thofe gentlemen, who are 
alone above prejudice, and think for themfelves. 

EuPH. — How doth it appear, that you are the only un- 
prejudiced part of mankind ? may not a Minute Philofo- 
pher, as well as another man, be prejudiced in favor of 
the leaders of his fedl ? May not an atheiftical education 
prejudice towards atheifm ? what (hould hinder a man's 
being prejudiced againft religion, as well as for it ? or can 
you aOign any reafon, why an attachment to pleafure, in- 
tereft, vice or vanity, may not be fuppofed to prejudice 
men againft virtue ? 

Lys. — ^This is pleafant. What ! Suppofe thofe veiy 
men influenced by prejudice, who are always difputing 
againft it, whofe conftant aim it is to dete£l: and demolifh 
prejudices of all kinds ! except their own, replied Crito, 
for you muft pardon me, if I cannot help thinking they 
have fome fmall prejudice, though not in favor of virtue. 

Xn. I obferve, Lyftclesj that you allowed to Euphra- 
nor^ the greater number of happy people are in a ftate^ 
the more that ftate may be faid to fiourifh : It follows 
therefore. That fuch methods as multiply inhabitants are 
good, and fuch as diminifh them are bad for the public. 
And one would think no body need be told, that the 
firength of a ftate confifts more in the numbci^ and fort 
of people, than in any thing elfe. But in proportion as 
vice and luxury, thofe public bleflings encouraged by 
this Minute Philofophy, prevail among us, fewer arc 
difpofed to marry, too many being diverted by pleafure, 
difabled by difeafe, or frightened by expenfe. Nor doth 
vice only thin a nation, but alfo debafeth it by a pu- 
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ny degenerate race. I might add, that it is ruinous to our 
nianufa£):ures ^ ^ both as it makes labor dear, and thereby 
enables our more frugal neighbors to underfel us : and al- 
fo, as it diverts the lower fort of people from honed call- 
ings to wigked proje£ts. If thefe, and fuch confidera- 
tipns, were taken into the account, I believe it would be 
evident to any man in his fenfesy that the imaginary bene- 
fits of vice bear no proportion to the folid real woes that 
attend it. L^clesy upon this^ ihook his head, and fmi- 
led at CritOi without youchfafing any other anfwer. Af- 
ter which, addrefling himfelf to Euphranor^ there cannot, 
faid he, be a ftronger inftance of prejudice, than that a 
man fhould at this time of day preferve a reverence for that 
idol, virtue, a thmg fo eiFeflually ei^pofed and exploded 
by the mod knowing men of the age, who have (hewni 
that man is a mere engine, played upon and driven about 
by fenfible objedis : and that moral virtue is only a name, 
a notion, a chimera, an enthufiafm, or at beft a fafliioni 
uncertain and changeable, like all other fafhioas.* 

EuPH,— What do you think, LyJicUs^ of health? doth 
it depend on fancy and caprice, or is it fomething real in 
the bodily compofition of a man ? 

Lys. — Health is fomething real, which refults from 
, the right conftitution and temperature of the organs, and 
the fluids circulating through them. 

EuPH, — ^This, you fey, is health of body. 

Lys.— ^ It is. 

EuPH.— And may we not fuppofe an healthy conftir 
tution of foul, when the notions are right, the judgments 
true, the will regular, the paffions and appetites dire^i- 
ed to their proper obje^s, and confined within due 
bounds ? This, in regard to the foul, feems what health 
is to the body. And the man, whpfe mind is fo conftituted^ ^ 

* In morals, there is no greater certaintyi t&an in falhions. Fable ^ 
the Beet, Part the Fud|, p. 379. 
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is he not properly called virtuous ? And to produce this heaU 
thy difpofition in the minds of his countrymen, fhould 
not every good man employ his endeavors ? If thefe things 
have any appearance of truth, as to me they fecm to have^ 
it will not then be fo clear a point, that virtue is a 
mere whim, or fafhion, as you are pleafed to reprefent 
it: I muft own, fomething unexpeftedly, after what had 
been difcourfed in laft evening's conference, which, if you 
would call to mindi it might perhaps fave both of us fonte 
trouble* 

Lis. — Would you know the truth, Euphran^f I 
muft own, I have quite forgot all your difcourfe about 
virtue, duty, and all fuch points, which, being of an 
airy, notional nature, are apt to vani(h, and leave no 
trace on a mind accuftomed only to receive impreffiofi 
from realities* 

XIII. Having heard thefe words, Euphranor looked at 
Crito and me, and faid fmiling, I have miftaken my part : 
it was mine to learn, and his to inftrud. Then addref- 
(ing himfelf to Lyjtcles^ Deal faithfully, faid he^ and let 
me know whether the, public benefit of vice be, in truth, 
that which makes you plead for it ? • 

Lys.— I love to fpeak frankly what I think. Know then^ 
that private intereft is the firft and principal cohfideration 
with phijofophers of our feft. Now, of all liiterefts, plea- 
fure is that which hath the ftrongeft charms, and no plea- 
fUreS like thofe which ztt heightened and enlivened by 
licence. Herein confifts the peculiar excdkncy of our 
principles, that they fliew people how to ferve their coun- 
try by diverting themfelves, caufing the two ftreams of 
public fpirit and felf-love to unite and run in the ftme 
.channel. I have told you already, that I admit a nation 
might fubfift by the rules of virtue. But give me leave 
to fay, it will barely fubfift in a dull, joylefs, in&pid 
ftate ; whereas, the fprightly excefles of vice infpire men 
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with joy. And where particulars rejoice^ the public, 
which is made up of particulars, mud do fo too : that is, 
the public muft be happy. This I take to be an irrefra- 
gable argument. Buty to give you its full force, and 
make it as plaiii as poffible, I will trace things from their 
original. Happinefs is the end to which created beings 
naturally tend, but we find that all animals, whether mea 
or brutes, do naturally and principally purfue real plea- 
fure of fenfe ; which is therefore to be thou^ their fu- 
premc good« their true end and happinefs. It is fat this 
men live ; and, whoever underftands life, muft allow 
that man to enjoy the top and flower of it, who hath a 
quick fenfe of pleafure, and withal, fpirit, ikill, and for- 
tune, fufficient to gratify every appetite, and every. tafte* 
Niggards and fools will envy or traduce fuch a one, be- 
caufe they cannot equal him. Hence, all that fober tri- 
fling, in difparagement of what every one would be maf- 
ter of If he could, a full freedom and unlimited fcope of 
pleafure. u 

EuPH.— Let me fee whether I underftand you. Plea- 
fure of fenfe, you fay, is the chief pleafure. 

Lys.— ^I do. 

EupH.— And this wotald be crampt and diminlihed by 
virtue. 

Lys. — It would. 

EuPH. — ^Tell me, Lyftclesj is pleafure then ft the 
height when the appetites are fatisfied } 

Lys.-— There is then only an indolence, the lively fenfe 
of pleafure being paft, 

EuPH. — It muft fcem, therefore, that the appetites 
muft be always craving to preferve pleafure alive. 

Lys.— —That is our fenfe of the matter. 

EuPH..— fTKe Gr^^i philofopher, therefore, was In the- 
Tight, who confidered the body of a man of pleafure as a 
leaky veflel, always filling, and never full. 

Lys.— You may divert yourfclf with allegories, if you 
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pleafe. But all the while ours is literally the true tafte of 
nature* Look throughout the univerfe, and you {hall find 
birds and fifhes, beads and infefts, all kinds of animals, 
with which the creation fwarms> conftantly engaged^ by 
in(lin£i, in the purfuit of fenfible pleafure. And (hall man 
alone be the grave fool, who thwarts, and crofles, and 
fubdues his appetites, while his fellow creatures do all 
mod joyfully and freely indulge them ? 

EuPH. — How ! L^cles ! I thought, that being govern- 
ed by the fehfes, appetites, and paiHons, was the moft 
grievous ilavery: and that the proper bufinefs of free- 
thinkers, or philofopbcrs, had been to fet men free from 
the power of ambition, avarice, and fenfuality. 

Lys.— You miftake the point. We make men relifli 
the world, attentive to their interefts, lively and luxurious 
in their pleafures, without fear or reftraint either from 
God or man. We defpife thofe preaching writers, whQ 
ufed to difturb or cramp the pleafures and amufements of 
human life. We hold, that a wife man, who meddles 
with bufinefs, doth it altogether for his intereft, and re* / 
fers bis intereft to his pleafure. With us It is a maxim, ' 
diat a man (hould.feize the moments as they fly. With- 
out love, ^nd. vfine, and play, and late hours, we hold 
life not to be worth living* I grant, indeed, that there 
is fomething grofs and ill-bred in the vices of mean men, 
which the genteel philofopher abhors. 

Cri.— But to cheat, whore, betray, get drunk ; do all 
thefe things decently, this is true wifdom and el^ance of 
tafte. - 

XIV. EuPH. — To mCj who have been ufed to another 
way of thinking, this new philofophy feems difficult to 
digeft. I muft therefore beg leave to examine its princi- 
ples, with ' the fame freedom that you do thofe^ of 
other fefls. 

LYs.-M-.Agreed. 

L 
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EupH.— You fay, if I miftake not, that a wife ^lan 
purfues only his private intereft, and that this confifts in 
fenfual plcafurc ; for proof whereof, you appeal to nature. 
Is not this what you advance ? 

Lys. — ^It is. 

EuPH. — You conclude, therefore, that as other ani- 
mals are guided by natural inftinfl:, man too ought to 
follow the didlates of fenfe and appetite. 

Lys.— -I do. 

EuPH. — But in this, do you not argue as if man had 
only fenfe and appetite for his guides, on which fuppo- 
fition there might- be truth in what you fay ? But what^ 
if he hath intelle^i, reafon, a higher inftind, and a no- 
bler life ? If this be the cafe, and you, being man, live 
like a brute, is it not the way to be defrauded of your 
true happinefs ? to be mortified and difappointed i Con- 
fider moft forts of brutes : you (hall, perhaps, find them 
have a greater (hare of fenfual happinefs than man. 

Lys. — ^To our forrow, we do. This hath made feveral 
gentlemen of our feft envy brutes, and lament the lot 
of human kind. 

Cri. — It was a confideration of this fort, which infpir- 
td 'Erotylus with the laudable ambiticm of wifliing himfelf 
a fnail, upon hearing of certain particularities difcovercd 
in that animal by a modem virtuofo; ^ 

EuPK. — Tell me, Lyjicles^ if you had an inexhaufti- 
ble fund of gold and filvcr, fliould you envy another for 
having a little more copper than you ? 

Lys.— I fhould not. 

EuPH. — Are not reafon, imagination, and fenfe, fa- 
culties differing in kind, and in rank higher one than ano- 
ther ? 

Lys. — -i do not deny it. 

EupH. — Their a£ts, therefore, difier in kind. 

Lys.- — ^They do. 

EuPH. — ConfequentJy, the pleafures perfcftive of thofc 
afts are alfo different. 
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Lt8.~They are. 

EupH. — You admit, therefore, three forts of pleafure : 
pleafure of reafoir, pleafure of imagination, and pleafure 
of fenfe. 

Lys. — I do. 

EuPH. — And, as it is reafonable to think, the opera- 
tion of the higheft and nobleft faculty to be attended with 
the higheft pleafure, may we not fuppofe the two former 
to be as gold or filver, and the latter only as copper? 
"Whence it fhould feem to follow, that man need not en- 
vy or imitate a brute. 

LTs.--^And neverthelefs there are very ingenious men 
who do. And furely every one may be allowed to know 
what he Wants, and wherein his true happinefs confifts. 

EuPH. — Is it not plain, that different animals have dif- 
ferent pleafures ? Take a hog from his ditch or dunghill, 
lay him oti a rich bed, treat him with fweetmeats, and 
mufic, and perfumes : All thefe things will be no enter- 
tainment to him. Do not a bird, a beaft, a fi(h, amufe 
themfelves in various manners, infomuch that what is 
pleafing to one, may be death to another ? Is it ever feen, 
that one of thefe animals quits its own element, or way 
of living, to adopt that of another ? And fliall man quit 
his own nature to imitate a brute ? 

Lys.— *-But fenfe is not only natural to brutes ; is it 
not alfo natural to man ? 

Ei;!»H**— It is, but with this difference ; it maketh 
the whole of a brute's, but is the loweft part, or faculty, 
of a human foul. The nature of any thing is peculiarly 
that which doth diftinguifli it from other things, not 
what it hath in common with them. Do you allow this 
to be true? 

Lys.— ^I do. 

EupH«-— And IS not reafon that which makes the prin- 
cipal difference between maii and other animals ? 

Lys. — It is. 
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EuPH. — Reafon^ therefore, being the principal part 
of our nature, whatever is moft reafonable, ihould feem 
moft natural to man. Muft wc not, therefore, think ra- 
tional pteafures more agreeable to human kind, than thofe 
of fenfe ? Man and beaft, haying different natures, feem 
to have Afferent faculties, different enjoyments, and dif- 
ferent forts of happinefs. You can eafily conceive, that 
the fort of life which makes the happinefs of a mole, or a 
bat, would be a very wretched one for an eagle. And 
may you not as well conceive, that the happinefs of a 
brute can never conftitute the true happinefs of a man ? 
A beaft, without reflefbion or remorfe, without forefight 
or appetite of immortality, without notion of vice or 
virtue, or order, or reafon, or knowledge ! "What mo- 
tives, what grounds can there be for bringing down man, 
in whom are all thefe things, to a level with fuch a crea- 
ture ? What merit, what ambition, in the Minute, Philo- 
fopher, to make fuch an animal a guide or rule for hu- 
man life ? 

XV. Lirs. — It is ftrange, Eupfjrandr^ that one who 
admits freedom of thought, as you do, (hould yet be 
fuch a flave to prejudice. You ftill talk of order and 
virtue, as of real things, as if our philofophers had never 
demonflrated, that they have no foundation in nature, 
and are only the efFefts of education. I know, faid Criu^ 
how the Minute Philofophers are accuftomed to demon- 
ftrate this point. They confider the animal nature of 
man, or man fo far forth as he is animal : and it muft 
be owned that, confidered in that light, he hath no fenfe 
of duty, no notion of virtue. He, therefore, who ihould 
look for virtue among mere animals, or human kind, as 
fuch, would look in the wrong place. But that philofo- 
pher, who is attentive only to the animal part of his be- 
ing, and raifeth his theories from the very dregs of our 
fp^cies, may, probably, upon fecond thoughts, find hini- 
felf miftaken. 
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Look yoU) CritOf faid Lj/!cleSf my argument is with 
Euphranor^ to whom addreffing his difeourfe, I obferve^ 
faid he, that you ftand much upon the dignity of human 
nature. This thing of dignity is an old worn-out notion, 
which depends on other notions, old and (tale and worn- 
out, fuch as an immaterial fpirit, and a ray derived 
from the Divinity. But, in thefe days, men of fenfe 
make a jefl: of all this grandeur ,aHd dignity : and many 
there are, would gladly exchange their (hare of it, for 
the repofe, and freedom, and fenfuality of a brute. But 
comparifons are odious : waving, therefore, all inquiry 
concerning the refpe£tive excellencies of man and beaft, 
and whether it is beneath a man to follow or imitate 
brute animals, in judging of the chief geod and conduA 
of life and manners, I fliall be content to appeal to the 
authority of men themfelves, for the truth of my notions. 
Do but look abroad into the world, and afk the common 
run of men, whether pleafure of fenfe be not the only 
true, falid, fubftantial gfeod of their kind ? 

EuPH.- — But might ^pot the fame vulgar fort of men 
prefer a piece of fign-poft painting to one of Raphael\ or 
a Grub-fir eet ballad to an ode of Horace? Is there not a 
real ^flerence between good and bad writing ? 

Lts. — ^There is. 

EupH.— And yet you will allow, there muft be a ma- 
turity and improvem^t of underftanding, to difcem this 
difference, which doBi not make it, therefore, lefs real. 

Lys.— I will. 

EuPH. — In the fame manner, what ihould hinder, but 
there may be, in nature, a true difference between vice 
and virtue, although it requires fome degree of refie&ion 
and judgment to obferve it ? In order to know whether a 
. thing be agreeable to the rational nature of man, it feems, 
one fliould rather obferve and confult thofe who have 
mod employed, or improved their reafon. 

Lys.— Well, I fliall not infift on confulting the com- 
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mon herd of maidLind. From the ignorant and grofs vul- 
gar, I might myfelf appeal, in many cafes, to men of rank 
and faihion. 

EupH. — ^They ate a fort of men, I have not the honor to 
know much of by my own obfervation. But I remember 
a remark of AriftotU^ who was himfelf a courtier, and 
knew them well. ** Virtue, faith he, * and good fenfe, 
are not the property of high birth, or a great eftate. Nor, 
if they, who pofTefs thefe advantages, wanting a tafte for 
rational pleafures, betake themfelves to thofe of fenfe ; 
ought we, therefore, to cfteem them eligible, any more 
than we fhould the toys and paftimes of children, becaufe 
they feem fo to them ?'* And indeed, one may be allow- 
ed to queftion, whether the trueft eftimate of things was 
to be expe£^ed from a mind intoxicated with luxury, and 
dazzled with the fplendor of high living. 

Cum Jiupet infants actes fulgortbuSy ^ cum 
Acclinis falfis animus meliora recufatm H.0R. 

Crito^ upon this, obferyed, that he knew an Engli/h no- 
bleman, who, in the prime of life, profefleth a liberal art, 
and is the firft man of his profefEon in the world : and 
th^t he was very fure, he had more pleafure from the 
excrcifc of that elegant art, than from any fenfual enjoy- 
ment withir^the power of one of the largeft fortunes, and 
moft bountiful fpirits in Great^Britain. 

XVI. Lys. — ^But why need we have recourfe to the 
judgment of other men in fo plain a cafe? I appeal to 
your own breaft : confult that, and then fay, if fenfual 
pleafure be not the chief good of man. 

EuPH.— I, for my part, have often thought tliofe plea- 
fures, which are highefl in the efteem of fenfualifts, fo 
far from being the chiefeft good, that it feemed doubtful, 
upon the whole, whether they were any good at all, any 

• Ethic, ad Nicom. 1. lo. c, 6. 
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more thati the mere removal of pain. Are not our wants 
an4 appetites uneafy ? 

Lys. — They are. 

EupH.— Doth not fenfual pleafure confiQ: in fatisfymg 
them ? 

Lys. — It doth. 

ExTPH.-^But the cravings are tedious, the fatisfa&ioa 
momentary. Is it not fo ? 

Lys. — It is, but what then ? 

EuPH.-^—Why then, it Oiould feem, that fenfual pleafure 
is but a fliort deliverance from long pain. A i^ong avenue 
of uneaiinefs leads to a point of pleafure, which ends in 
difguCt or remorfe. 

Cri.— — And he who purfues this ignis fatuus imagines 
himfelf a Philofopher and free-thinker. 

Lys. — ^Pedants are governed by words and notions, 
while the wifer men of pleafure follow fafl, nature, and 
fenfe. 

Cai.-^But what if notional pleafures (hould, in fa£tj 
prove the moft real and lailing ? Pure pleafures of reafon 
and imagination neither hurt the healdi, nor wafie the 
fortune, nor gall the confcience. By them, the mind 
is long entertained without loathing or fatiety. On the 
other hand, a notion, (which, with you, it feems, paiTeth 
for nothing) often embitters the moft lively fenfual plea- 
fures, which, at bottom, will be found alfo to depend upon 
notion, more than perhaps you imagine : it being a vul- 
gar remark, that thofe things are more enjoyed by hope 
and foretafte of the foul, than by pofleilion. Thus much 
is yielded, that adiual enjoyment is very ihort, and the 
alternative of appetite and difguft long, as well as'uneafy. 
So that, upon the whole, it fliould feem &ofe gentlemen, 
who are called men of pleafure, from their eager purfuit 
of it, do in reality, with great expenfe of fortune, eafe, 
and health, purchafe pain. 

Lys.-— You may fpin out plaufible arguments, but will. 
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after all, find it a difficult matter to convince me, that fo 
many ingenious men (hould not be able to diftinguilh be- 
tween things fo diredly oppofite as pain and pleafure. 
How is it poffible to account for this ? 

Cri.—^I believe a reafon may be affigned for it, but to 
men of pleafure no. truth is fo palitable as a faUe. Jove 
once upon a time having ordered, that pleafure and pain 
fhould be mixed, in equal proportions, in every dofe of hu^ 
man life, upon a complaint that fome men endeavored to 
feparate whathe had joined, and taking more than their fhare 
of the fweet, would leave all the four for others, comman- 
ded Mercury to put a (top to this evil, by fixing on each 
delinquent a pair of invifible fpe£iacles, which (hould 
change the appearance of things, making pain look like 
pleafure, and pleafure like pain, liabour like recreation, and 
recreation like labour. From that time, the men of plea- 
fure are eternally millaking and repenting. 

Lys. — ^If your dodirine takes place, I would fain know 
what can be the advantage of a great fortune, which all 
mankind ,fo eagerly purfue ? 

Cri.— .^It is a common faying with J^ucrates^ that a grtu^ 
fortune is an edged tooly ivhich a hundred may come at, fir 
one who knows how to ufe ity fo much eafier is the art of get- 
ting, than that of fpending. What its advantage is, I will 
not fay, but I will venture to declare what it is not. I am 
fure that where abundance excludes want, and enjoyment 
prevents appetite, there is jnot the quickeft fenfe of thofe 
pleafures we have been fpeaking of : in which the footman 
hath often a greater (hare than his lord, who cannot enlarge 
his ftomach in proportion to his eftate. 

"^ XVn. Reafonable and well-educated men, of all rank$, 
have, I believe, pretty much the fame amufements, not- 
withftanding the difiference of their fortunes : but thofc 
who are particularly diftinguiflied, as men of pleafure, 
fcem to poflefs it in a very fmall degree. 
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£upH.-^I have heard, that among perfons of that char« 
Tiikevj a game of cards is efteemed a chief diverfion. 

Lys.*— -Without cards, there could be no living for peo- 
ple of fafhion. It is the moft delightful way of paffing an 
evening, when gentlemen and ladies are got together, who 
would otherwife be at a lofs what to fay or do with them<« 
felves. But a pack of cards is fo engaging, that it doth 
not only employ them^ when they are met, but ferves to 
draw them together, ^adrille gives them pleafure in 
profp^, during the dull hours of the day, they refle£t on 
it with delight, and it fumifhes difcourfe when it is over. 
. Cai. — One would be apt to.fufpe£l, thofe people of con- 
dition pafs their time but heavily, and are but little the 
better for their fortunes, whofe chief amufement is a 
thmg in the power of every footman, who is as well qual- 
ified to recdve pleafure from cards as a peer. I can eafi- 
ly conceive that, when people of a certain turn are got 
together, they fliould prefer dobg any thing tp the ennui 
of their own converfation : but it is not eafy to conceive^ 
that there is any great pleafure in this. What a card- 
table can afford, requires neither parts nor fortune to 
judge of. 

Lts.**— Play is a ferious amufement, that comes to the 
reUrf of a man of pleafure, after the more lively and af- 
fe£ling enjoyments of fenfe. It kills time beyond any 
thing ; and is a moft admirable anodyne to divert or pre- 
vent thought, which mi^t, otherwife, prey upon the 
mind. 

Cri.^ — ^I readily comprehenci, that no man upon earth 
ought to prize anodynes for tlie fpleen, more than a man 
of fafhion and pleafure. An ancient fage, fpeaking of 
one of that charafker, faith, he is made wretched by dif- 
appointments and appetites, lupeitai apotunchanony kai ^1- 
thumon. And if this was true of the Greeks, who lived 
in the fun, and had no fuch fpirit, I am apt to think it is 
ftill more fo of our modem Englifb, Something there is 

M 
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in our climate and compkxien, diat makes idleneft no 
where lb much its own poniihment as ia. England, where 
an uneducated fine gentleman pays for his momentary 
pleafureS) widi long and cruel intenrak of fpleen ^ for icm 
lief of which, he is driven into fenfual excefies, that pro.^ 
duce a proportionable depreflion of fpirits, which, as it 
createdi a greater want of pleafuces, fo it ieiens the abiii* 
ty to enjoy them. There is a caft of thought^ "in the 
complexion of an Englijhman, which renders him the 
moft unfuccefsful rake in the world. He is (as AriflctU 
exprefietli it) at variance with faimfelf. He is neither 
brute enough to ei^oy his appetites, nor man enough to 
govern them. He knows and feels, that idiat he puriues 
]6 not his true good ; his reflexion ferving only to ftew 
him that mifery, which his habitual floth and indolence 
will not fuffer him to remedy. At length, bein^ grown 
odious to himfelf, and abhorring his own company^ he 
runs into every idle afiembly, not from the hopes of plea^ 
fure, but merely to recite the pain of his own mind ^-^^ 
Lidlefs and uneafy at the prefent, he hath no delight in 
refleding on what is paft, or in the profped: of any 
thing to come. This man of pleafure, when after a 
wretched fcene of vanity and woe, his animal nature is 
worn to the ftump^, wiihes and. dreads deada, by turns, 
and is fick of livingi without having ever tried or known 
the true life of man. 

I^UPH. — It is well this fort of life, which is of fo little 
benefit to the owner, conduceth fo much to that of the 
public. But pray tell me, do thcfe gentlemen fet up for 
Minute Ehilofophers f 

Cri. — ^That fed, you muft know, contains two £orts 
of philofophers^ the wet and the dry. Thofe I have been 
defcribing, are of the former kind. They differ rather in 
practice than, in theory. As an older, graver, or duller 
man, from one that is younger, and more capable or fond 
ofpieafure. The dry philofopher pafieth his time but 
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drily. . He has the honor of pimping for the vices of more 
fpf^htly men, who, in return, offer fome fmali incenfe 
to his vanity. Upon this encouragement, and to make 
his own mind eafy, when it is paft being pleafed, he 
employs himfelf in juftifying thofe excefles h» cannot 
partake in. But to return to your queftion, thofe mifer» 
ftble fo& are mighty men for the Minute Philofophy* 

EuPH . — ^What hinders them, tlien, from putting an end 
to their lives ? 

Cri^-— Their n^t being perfuaded of the truth of what 
theyprofefs. Some, indeed, in a fit of defpair, do now 
aod then lay violent hands on themfelves; And, as the 
Mkiute Philofophy prevails, we daily fee more examples 
of fuicide. But they bear no proportion to thofe, who 
would put an end to their lives,^ if they durft. My friend, 
Ciimasy who had been one of them, and a philosopher of 
rsmk, let me into die fecret hiftotyof their doubts and 
fears, and irrefolute refolutions, of making away with 
diemfelve&$ which laft, he aflures me, is a frequent to- 
pic with men of pleafure, when they have drunk them-* 
ielves into a little fpirit. It was by virtue of this mecham 
ical valour, the renowned philofopherj Hermocratesy fliot 
himfelf thtdttgk the head. The fame thing hath been 
p^^iifcd by feveral others, to the great relief of their 
friends. Spknetic^ worried, and frightened out of their 
wits, they run upon their doom with the fame courage 
as a bird runs into the mouth of a rattle-fnake \ not.be- 
cftufe they are bold to die, but becaufe they are afraid to 
live. Ctinias endeavored to fortify his irreligion, by the 
difcourfe and opinion of other Minute Philofophers, who 
were mutually ftrengthened in their own unbelief by his. 
After this manner, authority working in a circle, they 
endeavored to atheize one another. But though he pre- 
tended, even to a demonftration, againfl: the being of a 
God, yet he could not inwardly conquer his own belief. 
He fell fick, and acknowledged this truth ; is^ now a fo* 
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ber man, and a chriftian ; owns he was never fo happj 
as (ince he became fuch, nor fo wretched as while he was 
a Minute Philofopher. And he, who has tried both con- 
ditions, may be allowed a proper judge of both* 

LTS.^^Trul]r» a fine account of the brighteft and bra- 
yeft men of the age ! 

Cri. — Bright and brave are fine attributes. But ouf 
curate is of opinion, that all your free-thinking rakes are 
either fools or cowards. Thus he argues ; if fuch a man 
doth not fee his true intereft, he wants fenfe j if he doth, 
but dare not purfue it, he wants courage. In this man- 
ner, from the defefl of fenfe and courage, he deducedi, 
that whole fpecies of men, who are fo apt to value them- 
felves upon both thofe qualities. 

Lys.-— As for their courage, they are at all times ready 
to give proof of it : and, for their underftanding, thanks 
to nature, it is of a fize not to be meafured by- country 

parfons. 

XVIII. EuPH. — But Socrates, who was no country par- 
fon, fufpefted your men of pleafure' were fuch, through ig- 
norance. 

Lys.-- -Ignorance f of what ? 

EuPH.— Of the art of computing. It was his opinion, 
tliat rakes cannot reckon.^ And that, for want of diis 
fkiil, they make wrong judgments about pleafure, on the 
right choice of which their happinefs depends. 

Lts,-- pI do not underftand you. 

EupH. — Do you grant that fenfe perceiveth only fenfi- 
ble things ? 

Lys. — I do. 

EuPH. — Senfe perceiveth only things prefent. 

Lys. — This too I grant. 

EuPH. — Future pleafures, therefore, and pleafures of 
the underftanding, are not to be judged of by fenfe. 

X.YS. — ^They are not. 
• Plato in Protag. 
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EuPH.—Thofe, therefore, who judge of pleafures by 
fenfe, may find themfelves miftaken at the foot of the ac« 
count. 

f Cum lapidofa chtragra 
Contudit articulos veteris ramalia fa^y 
Turn crajfos transfjfe dies lucemque paluftretHj 
Et Jihi jam feri vitam ingeniuere reliBam* 

To make a right computation, (hould you not confider 
all the faculties, and all the kinds of pleafure, taking into 
your account the future, as well as the prefent, and rating 
them all according to their true value ? 
. Cri. — ^The Epicureans themfelves allowed, that plea- 
fure, which procures a greater pain, or hinders a greater 
pleafure, fliotild be regarded as a pain ; and^ that pain, 
which procures a greater pleafure, or prevents a greatei 
pain, is to be accounted a pleafure. In order, therefore, to 
make a true eftimate of pleafure, the great fpring of a£lion, 
and dtat. from whence the cohdu6l of life takes its bias^ 
we ought to compute intelle£):ual pleafures and future plea« 
fures, as well as prefent and fenfible : We ought to make 
allowance in the valuation of each particular pleafure, for 
all the pains and evils, for all the difguft, remorfe, and 
ifaame that attend it : We ought to regard both kind and 
quantity, the fincerity, the intenfenefs, and the duration of 
pleafures« Let a free-thinker but. bethink himfelf, how 
little of human pleafure confifts in a£l:ual fenfation, and 
how much in profpefb ! let him then compare the prof- 
peft of a virtuous believer with that of an unbelieving 
rake. 

EuPH And all thefe points duly confidered, will not 

Socrates feem to have had reafon of his fide, when he 
thought ignorance made rakes, and particularly their being 
ignorant of what he calls the fcience of more and lefs, grcat- 

t Perfius,Sat. 5. 
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^r and {maUer, equality and com|>arifon^ that is to fay, of 
the art of computing ? 

Lts.— — All this difcourfe feems notional. For real abili- 
. ties of every kind, it is well known we have the brighteft 
men of' the age among ns. But all thofe^ who know the 
world, do calculate, that what you call a good chriftian^ 
who hath neither a large confcience nor unprejudiced mind, 
mjiift be unfit for the affairs of it. Thus you fee, while 
you compute yourfelves out of pleafure, others compute 
you out of bttfinefs. What then are ypu good far, with 
all your computation ? 

EuPH. — ^I have all imaiginable refpe^ for the abilities 
of free-thinkers. My only fear wasi their parts m^fat be 
too lively for fuch flow talents as forecaft and computation, 
the gifts of ordinary men. 

XIX. Cri.-^I cannot make the fame con^Ument that 
Euphramr does. For though I (hall not pretend to char*' 
afberize the whote fed, yet thus much I may truly affirm : 
That thofe, who have fallen in my way, have heen moftly 
r&w mefi of pleafure, old ftarpers in bufiaefs, or a third 
f6rt of lazy fciolifts, who are neither men of bufinefs, nor 
men of fpeculation, but fet up for judges, or critics, in all 
kinds, without having made a piogrefs in any. Theie, 
among meti of the world, pafs for profound theorifts, and, 
among fpeculative men, Would feem to know die world : 
a conceited race, equally ufelefs to the affairs and ftudied 
of mankind ! Such as thefe, for the mod part, feem to be 
fe3:aries of the Minute Philofophy. I will not deny that, 
now and then, you may meet a man of eafy manners, that^ 
Without thofe faults and afiedlations, b carried into the 
party by the mere ftream of education, faihion, or compa- 
ny ; all which do, in this age, prejudice men againfi: reli- 
gion, even thofe who mechanically rail at prejudice. I 
muft not forget, that the Minute Philofophers havft alfo a 
ftrong party among the beaux and fine ladies ; and, as af- 
fectations out of charader are often the ftrong«ft, thei^^is 
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nothing fo dogmatical and inconYinciUe as one of thefe 
fine things, when it fets up for free-thinking. But, be 
thefe profeffors of the feft never fo dogmatical, their au- 
^ority muft needs be fmall with men of fenfe. Who 
would dioofe, for his guide, in the fearch of truth, one 
M^iofe tfa(Hights and time are taken up with drefs, vifits^ 
afid diyer&>ns ? Or whofe education hath been behind a 
counter, or in an office ? Or whofe fpeculations have be^n 
employed on the forms of bufinefs, who is only well read 
in the ways and commerce of mankind, in ftock-jobbing, 
purloining, fupplanting, bribing ! Or would any man in 
his fenfes give ^ fig for meditations and difcoveries, made 
Q^er a bottle ? And yet it is certain, that inftead of thought, 
books, and Itudy, moft free-thinkers are the profelytes of 
a drinking club. Hieir principles are often fettled, and 
decifions on the deepeft points made,* when they are not 
fit to make a bargain. 

Lys.—^You forget our writers, Crki?. TWiey make a 
world df profelytes. 

Gri.— So wcJUld worfe writers in fuch a caufe. Alas ! 
how few read ! and of thefe, how few are able to judge f 
how many wi(h your motions true ! How many had rather 
be diverted than inftrufted ! how many are convinced by 
a title i I may allow your reafons to be efi^dnal, without 
allowiiig them to be good. Arguments, in themfelves of 
frhall weight, have great efFeft, when they are recommend- 
ed by a miftaken inteteft, When they are pleaded for by 
paffibn, when they are countenanced by the humor of the 
age : and, above all, with fome fort of men, when they are 
againft law^ government, and eftabliihed opinions : things 
which, as a wife or good man would not depart from with- 
out clear evidence, a weak or a bad man, will afitd to dif- 
parage on the flighteft grounds. 

Lys.— Aftd yet the argiintents of our Philofophers 
alarhi. ' 

Cri, — ^The force of their reafoning is not what alarms : 
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their contempt of laws and government is alarming : their 
application to the young and ignorant is dangerous. 

EuPH.— -But without difputing or difparaging their tal- 
ent at ratiocination, it feems very poiBble their fuccefs 
might fiot be owing to that alone. May it not, in fome 
meafure, be afcribed to the defeats of others, as well as to 
their own perfections ? My fnendf Eucratej ufedtolay, 
thjit'the church would thrive and flourifh beyond all oppo- 
fition, if fome certain perfons minded piety more than 
politics, praCiics than polemics, fundamentals than con- 
fe£laries, fubftance than circumftance, things than notions^ 
and notions than words. 

Lys. — ^Whatever may be the caufe, the efiefts are too 
plain to be de(;iied. And when a confidering man obferves 
that our notions do, in this moft learned and knowing age, 
fpread and multiply, in oppofition to eftablifhed laws, and 
every day gain ground againft a body fo numerous, fo 
learned, fo well fupported, prote^ed, encouraged, for the 
fervice and defence of religion : I fay, when a man ob- 
ferves and confiders all this, he will be apt to afcribe it to 
the force of truth, and the merits of our caufe ; whidb, 
had it been fctpported with the revenues and eftablKhments 
of the church and univerfities, you may guefs what a figure 
it would make, by the figute that it makes without them. 

EuPH.*— ^It is much to be pitied, that the learned profef- 
fors of your fecb do not meet widi the encouragement they 
deferve. 

Lys.*— All in due time. People begin to open their 
eyes. It is not impoflible thofe revenues that, in ignorant 
times, were applied to a wrong ufe, may, in a more enlight- 
ened age, be applied to a better. 

Cri. — But why profcflbrs and encouragement for what 
needs no teaching ? An acquaintance of mine has a moft 
ingenious footman, that can neither write nor read, who 
learned your whole fyftem in half an hour : He kll^M^s 
when and how to nod, Ihake his head, fmile, and give a 
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Unty as well as the abkft fceptic, and is, in fa^b, a very 
Minute Fhildfopher. > 

Lts. — ^Pardon me, it takes time to unlearn religious pre- 
judices, and requires aftronghead. 

Cri«— — I do not know how it might have been, once up« 
<m a time. But in the prefent laudable education, I know 
£sveral, who have been imbued with no religious notions at 
all y and others, who have had them fo very flight, that 
they nibbed off* without the leaft pains. 

XX. Panopiy young and beautiful, under the care kA 
her aunt, an admirer of the Minute Philofpphy, was kept 
from learning the principles of religion, that flie might not 
be accitftomed to believe. without: a reafon, nor aflent to 
ivhat (he did not comprehend. Panope was not, indeed, 
prejudiced with religious notions, but got a notion of intri- 
guing, and a notion of pl^y, which ruined her reputation 
by> fbyxteen, and her fortune by four and twenty. I have 
^ften refle<9:ed on the different fate of two brothers in my 
neighborhood. Cleotti the elder» being defigned an accom- 
pliihed gentleman, was fent to town, had the firft part of 
his education in a great fcbool : What religion he learned 
there, ^s fodn unlearned in a certain celebrated fociety^ 
wbichs till we have a better, may pafs for a nuffery of Mi- 
nute Pbilolbphers. Cktm dreiled well, could cheat at 
cards, had a nice palate, underftood the myftery gf the die, 
was a mighty man in the Minute Philofophy. And hav- 
ing ihined a few years, in thefe accomplifhments, he died 
before thirty, childlefs and rotten, expreiling the utmoit 
indignation that he could not outlive that old dog, his 
father ^ who, having a great notion of polite manners, and 
knowledge of the world, had purchafed th^m to his favor- 
ite fon, with much expenfe, but had been more frugal in 
die education of Charephon^ the younger fon; who v/as 
brought up at a country-fchool, and entered a commoner 
in the univerfity^ where he cjualified himfelf for a paribn- 

N 
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age ia his father's gift» which hie is now poffsOed of> %^ 
gether with the eftate of the family, alMl a numerova off- 
Ipring. 

Lts. — A pack of unpdilhed eid)s» I wamrafit. 

Cri. — Lefs polifhed, perhaps^ but more foimd, more 
honeft) and likely to be more uftful, thaa many, who paiii 
for fine gentlemen. Cratu^ a worthy juftioe of the peace, 
in t}iis county, having had a fon mifcauy at JL^nAm^ by 
the converfation of a Minutje Phitofopber^ nfed: .lx> fay, 
with a great air of complaint, if a man fpoils my com, 
et hurts my cattle, I have a remedy againft Mxa ; but if 
he fpoils my children, I have none. 

LrYs. — I warrant you, he was for pemd methods : He 
would have had a law to perfecute tendercoofdences* . 

ORi.-^The tender confcience of a MinBteFhiIofi)pberl 
He, whotutored the fon of CraUs, foon after did juftice osk 
himfelf. For he taught Ir^riJ^jr^ a modeft youngnian} die 
principles of his {cQ:. Lycidas^ in return, debauched his 
daughter, an only child : Upon which, Charmidesi ^diat 
was the Minute Fhiloibpher^s name) hanged hioiftlf. 
Old Buba/hni in the city, is carking, and ftamQg, and 
cheating, that his fon may drink andj^me, keep miihre^ 
es, hounds, and horfes, and die in aj^. Bubalkn, nevef^ 
thelefs, thinks him&lf wife, and pa^th for one ibat minds 
iSac main chance« He is a Minite FhUofopher, wludi 
learning he acquired behind the countei^ from the works 
of PrdtSeus and Tr^photu This fftme Bubalisn was one 
night at flipper^ talking agaitift the immortality of tbe foul, 
with two or three grave citizenS) one of whom, the nexr 
day, declared himfelf bankrupt^ with five thofifand pound 
6iBubalion's in his hands ; and the night fbllotwing,. he re-» 
ceived a note from afervant, wba had, during his led^e, 
waited at table, demanding the ftim of 'fifty guineas to bo 
kid under a' ft one, and concluding with moit terrible 
threats and imprecations, v 

Lys. — Not to repeat what hath been already demon- 
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ftratedi tfiat the public is, at bottom, no fufferer by fuch 
accidents, which, in truth, are inconvenient only to private 
j>erfon% who, in their turn, too, may reap the benefit of 
theme: I fay, not to repeat all that hath been demonftra- 
ted on that head, I (hall only afk you, whether there would 
not be rakes and rogues, althoi:^h we did not make them ? 
Believe me, the world always was, and always will be the 
fame, as long as men are men. 

Cri. — I deny that the world is always the fame. Hu^ 
man nature, to ufe^/ri^^f^/vVcomparifon, is like land, better 
or worfe, as it is improved, and accprding to the feeds or 
principles fown in it. Hiough no body held your tenets, 
I grant there might be bad men by the force of cortupt 
appetites, and irregular paffions. But where men, to the 
force of appetite and paffion, add that of opinion, and are 
wicked from principle, there will be more men wicked, 
and thofe more incurably and outrageouily fo. The er- 
ror of a lively rake lies in his paffions, and may be reform- 
ed : But the dry vogue, who fets up for judgment, is in- 
corrigible. It is an obfervation of Arifii^lis^ that there 
are two forts 6f debauchees, die akrates and the akolajhsy 
of which thfuonljpl fo againft his judgthent, the other 
with it : And that th^re may be hopes of the former, but 
none of the latter. And, in fa<Ei, L have always obferved, 
that a rake, who was a Minute Philofopher, when grown 
old^ becomes a (harper in bufineis. 

Lts.-— I could name you feveral fuch, who have grown 
moft noted patriots. 

Cri."— Patriots ! fuch patriots as Catiline and Marc 
Antmj. 

Lys.— And what then ? Thofe famous Romans were 
brave, though unfuccefsful. They wanted neither fenfe 
nor courage; and if their fehemes had taken efie£t, the 
briiker part of their countrymen had been much the better 
for them. 
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XXI. l]he wheels of government go on, though wound 
up by different hands : if not in the f;|me form, yet in 
fome other, perhaps a better. There is an endlefs yarie- 
ly in things: weak men, indeed, are prejudiced towards 
rules and fyftems in life and government ; and think if 
thefe are gone, all is gone : But a man of a great foul, and 
free fpirit, delights'ih the noble experiment of blowing up 
fyftems, and^iflblving governments, to mould them anew, 
upon other principles, and in another (hape. Take my 
word for it, there is a plaftic nature in things, that feeks 
its own end. Pull a ftate to pieces, jumble, confound, 
and fhake together the particles of human fociety, and 
then let them ibnd a while, and you ihall foon fee them 
fettle, of themfelves, in fome convenient order, where 
heavy heads are loweft, and men of genius uppermoft. 

EupH.-— X»j/JrZf/ fpeaks his mind freely. 

Lys.— Where was the advantage of free-thinking, if it 
were not attended with free-fpeaking, or of free-fpeaking, 
if it did not produce free-aAing ? we are for thorough, 
independent, original freedom. Inward freedom, with-" 
out outward, is good for nothing, but to fet a man's judg- 
ment at variance with his pradice. 

Cri.-*— This free way of L^cles may feem new to you : 
it is not fo to me. As the Minute Philofophers lay it down 
for a maxim, that there is nothing facred, of any kind, 
nothing but what may be made a jeft of, exploded, and 
changed, like the fathion of their clothes : fo nothing is 
more frequent, than for them to utter their fchemes and 
principles, not only in ieleCt companies, but even in public. 
In a certain part of the world, where ingenious men are 
wont to retail their fpeculations, I remember to have feen 
a Valetudinarian, in a long wig and a cloke, fitting at the 
upper end of a table, with half a dozen difciples about 
him. After he had talked upon religion, in a manner, 
and with an air, that would make one think atheifm eftab- 
liflied by law, and religion only tolerated, he entered upon 
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civil government ; and obferved to his audience,* that the 
natural world was in a perpetual cinnlsEtidii. Animals, 
faid he, wKich draw their fuftenjm^ &ort TJfMiarth, mix 
with that fame earth, and, in t^f turn. tfeiibrtfeYood for 
vegetables, which again nourii}| the aramid^kindlHTrhc va- 
pors that afcend ftoni this glo^/ deiS^it^back lij^on it in 
fhowers : The elements altcmat^prey upon tipi other : 
That vrfiich one part of nature JoS^^^«^£^^ains ; the 
fum total remaining always the fame, feeing neither bigger 
•nor lefler, better nor worfe, for all thefe inteftine changes. 
Even fo, faid this learned profeflbr, the revolutions in the 
civil world, are no detriment td human kind : one part 
whereof rifes as the other falls, and wins by another's lofs. 
A man, therefore, who thinks deeply, and hath an eye on 
the whole fyfliem, is no more a bigot to govcmiaient than 
to religion. He knows how to fuit himfelf to occafions, 
and make the bcft of eveiry event : For the reft, he looks 
on all tranflations of power and property from dne hand to 
another, with a philofophic indi^erence. . Qur Ie£J:urer 
concluded his difcourfe with a mod ingenious analyfis of 
all political and moral virtues, into their firft principles and 
caufes, (hewing them to be mere faihions, tricks of ftate, 
and illufions on the vvdgar. 

Lts.— We have been often told of the good cfiefts of 
religion and learning, churches and univerfities : But I 
dare affirm, than a dozen or two ingenious men, of our 
fcft, have done more towards advancing real knowledge, 
by extemporaneous le£lures, in the compafs of a few 
years, than all the ecclefiaftics put together, for as many 
centuries. 

EuPH. — And the nation, no doubt, thrives accord- 
ingly. But, it feems, Crito, you have heard them dif- 
courfe. 

Cri.— Upon hearing this, and other leftures of the 
fame tendency, methought it was needlefs to eftablifh 
profeflbrs for the Minute Philofophy in either univcrfity^ 
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while th^re zrt fo many fpontazieous ledurers m every 
corner of the ftreiet9> leady to open men's eyes, and rub 
oflF their prejudices about religion, loyalty, and pubEc 
fpirit. 

Lys.— •!£ wilhing was to any purpofe, I could wifli for 
a telefcope, that might draw into my view things future 
in time, as well as diftant in place. Oh ! that I could 
but look into the next age, and behold what it is that 
we are preparing to be, the glorious harveft of our prin- 
ciples ; the fpreading of which hath produced a viGble 
tendency in the nation towards fomething great and new* 

Cri. — One thing, I dare fay, you would exped to fee, 
be the changes and agitations of the public what they 
will, that is, every free-thinker upon his legs. You are 
all fohs of nature, who cheerfully follow the fortunes of 
the common mafs. 

Lys. — And it muft be oin^ed we have a ma^m, that 
eachjhould take can of one. 

Cri. — AJas, Ljficlesy you wrong your own charadier. 
You would fain pafs upon the world, and upon yourfelves, 
for interefted, cunning men : But can any thing be mot^ 
difinterefted, than to facrifice all regards to the abftrad- 
ed fpeculation of truth ? Or can any thing be more void 
of all cunning, than to publifli your difcoveries to the 
world, teach others to play the whole game, and arm 
mankind againft yourfelves. 

XXII. If a man may venture to fuggeft fo mean a 
fought, as the love of their country, to fouls fired wiA 
die love of truth, and the love of liberty, and grafping 
the whole extent of nature, I would humbly propofe it 
to you, gentlemen, to obferve the caution praftifed by 
all other difcoverers, projeftors, and makers of experi- 
ments, who never hazard all on the firft trial. Would 
it not be pructent to try the fuccefs of your principles, on 
a fmall model, in fome remote corner ? For inftance^ fet 
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op a colony of athdfts in Monomotapa^ and fee bow it 
profpers^ before you proceed any further at home : Half 
SI dozen ihipload of Minute Philofophers might eafily be 
fpared upon fo good a defign. In the mean time, you, 
gentlemen, who haye found out, that there is nothing to 
be hoped or feared ia another life \ that confcience is 2^ 
bugbear ; that the bands of government, and the cement 
of human fociety, are rotten things, to be diiiblved,. and 
crumbled into nothing, by the argumentation of every 
Minute Philofopher ; be fo good as to keep thefe fublime 
difqoveries to yourfelvcs : Suffer us, our wives, our chil- 
dren, our fervants, and our neighbors, to continue in the 
belief, and way of thinking, effablifhed by the laws of 
pur country. In good earneft, I wifli you would go try 
your experiments among the Hottentots or Turks. 

Lys.— The Hottentots we think well of, beGeving them 
to be an unprejudiced peoplie ; but it is to be feared their 
diet and cuftoms would not agree witjh our phitofoj^ers: 
As for the Turksy they are bigots, who have a notion of 
God, and a refpe£i: for Jefus Chrift. I q[uefti<m whether 
it might be fafe to veciture among them; 

Cftr.— Make your experiment dien in Ibme other part 
of Chriflendom, 

Lys.-— We hold all other chriftian nations, to be much 
under the power of prejudice : even our neighbors, the 
Dutchy are too much prejudiced in favor of their reljgion, 
by law eftablifhed, for a prudent man to attempt innova^ 
tions under their gpvemment. Upon the whole, it feemn 
we can execute our fchemes no where, widi fo much fe- 
curity, and fuch ptofpe£): of fuccefs, as at home. 1 Not 
to fay, that we ha^e already made a good progrefs. Oh ! 
diat we could but once fee a parliament of true^ ftanch, 
libertine free-thinkers ! 

Cri. — God forbid ! I fliould be forry to have fuch mcB 
for my fervants, not to fay, for my mailers. 

Lys, — In that we differ. 
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XXIII. ^But you will agree with me, that the right 
way to come, at this was, to begin with extirpating the 
prejudices of particular perfons. We have carried on 
this work, for many years, with much art and induftiy, 
and, at firil, with fecrecy, working like moles under 
ground, concealing our progrefs from the public, and 
our ultimate' views from many, even of our own profe- 
lytes, blowhig the coals between polemical divines, lay- 
ing hold on, and improving every incident, which the 
pailions or folly of churchmen afforded, to the advantage 
of our fe£t. As.our principles obtained, we ftill pro- 
ceeded to further inferences ; and, as our numbers mul- 
tiplied, we gradually difclofed ourfelves and our opinions. 
Where we are now, I need not fay. We have ftubbed, 
and weeded, and cleared human nature to that degree, 
that, in a little time,, leaving it alone without any bbor- 
sng or teaching, you fliall fee natural and juft ideas fprout 
forth of themfelves. 

Gm.rr-But I have heard a man, who had lived long^ 
and obferved much, remark, that the worft and moft 
unwholfome weed, was this fame Minute Philofophy. 
We have had, faid he, divers epidemical diftempers in 
the ftatc, but this, hath produced, of all others, the moft 
deftruQ:ive plague. Enthufiafm had its day, its cffeifts 
were violent, and foon over : this infefts more quietlyi 
but fprcads widely. The former bred a fever in the ftate ; 
this breads a confumption, and final decay. A rebellion, 
or ad. iiav^on, alarms, and puts the public upon its de- 
fence; but a corruption of principles, works its ruin 
more flowly perhaps, but more furely. This may be il- 
iuftrated by a fable, I fomewhere met with in the writings 
of a S%vi/s philofophcr, fetting forth the original of bran- 
<ly and gunpowder. The government of the north being 
©nee upon a time yacant, the prince of the power of the 
air convened a council in hell ; wherein, upon competi- 
tion between two demons of rack, it was determined they 
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fiiould both make trial of their abilities, and he (hould 
fucceed, who did nx>fl mifchief. One made his appear- 
^aice in the (hape of gunpowder, the other in that of bran- 
dy : The former was a declared enemy, and roared with 
a terrible' noife, which made folks afraid, and put them 
on their guard : the other paiTed as a friend and phyfician 
through the world, difguifed himfclf with fweets, and 
perfumes, and drugs, made his way into the ladies' cabi- 
nets, smd the apothecaries' (hops, and, under the notion 
of helping digeftion, comforting the fpirits, and cheering 
the heart, produced direft contrary effefts ; and, having 
infenfibly thrown great numbers of human kind into 
9 fatal decay, was found to people hell and the grave fo 
fs^, as to merit the government, which he ftill pofiefTes. 

XXIV. Lys.— -Thofe who pleafe may amufe them- 
felves with fables and allegories. This is plain Englijh^^^ 
Liberty is a good thing, and we are the fupport of liberty. 

Cri.— -To me it feems, that liberty and virtue were 
made for each other. If any man wifii to enilave his 
country, ffothing is a fitter preparative than vice^ and 
nothing leads to vice fo furely as irreligion. For my part, 
I cannot comprehend, or find out, after having confidered 
it in all lights, how this crying down religion, (hould be 
the effeft of honeft views towards a jufl: and legal liberty. 
Some feem to propofe an indulgence in vice : others may 
have in profpeft the advantages which needy and ambi- 
tious vntn are ufed to make in the ruin of a ftate : One 
may indulge a pert petulant fpirit : Another hopes to be 
cfteemed among libertines, when he wants wit to pleafe^ 
or abilities to be ufeful. But, be men's views what they 
will, let us examine what good your principles have done : 
Who has been the better for the inftruftions of thefe Mi- 
nute Philofophers ? Let us compare what we are in refpe£l 
of learning, loyalty, honefty, wealth, power, and public 
fpirit, with what we have been. Free-thinking, (as it is 

O 
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calle<f) hath wonderfully grown of late years. Let u^fee 
what hath grown up with it, or what effeds it hath produ- 
ced. To make a catalogue of ills is difagreeable : And 
the only blefling it can pretend to, is luxury : That fame 
bleiling, which revenged the world upon old Romtj That 
fame luxury, whichmakes a nation, like a difeafed pamper-' 
ed body, look full and fat, with one foot in the grave. 

Lys.— -You miftake the matter. There are no people 
who think and argue better about the public good of a 
(late, than our fe£l ; who have alfo invented many things 
tending to that end, which we cannot, as yet, conveniently 
put in pra£):ice. 

Cri.— — But one point there is, from which it muft be 
owned, the public hath already received fome advantage^ 
which is the effed of your principles, flowing from them, 
and fpreading as they rdo : I mean that old Roman prafHce 
of felf-murder> which at once puts an end to all diftrefs, 
ridding the world and themfelves of the miferable. 

Lys. — You were pleafcd before to make reflexions on 
this cuftom, and laugh at tlie irrefolution of our free-think- 
ers ; but I can aver, for matter of faft, that they have 
often recommended it by their example, as w^ll as argu- 
ments ; and that it iJ folely owing to them, that a prac- 
tice, fo ufeful and magnanimous, hath been taken out of 
the hands of lunatics, and reftored to that credit among 
rtien of fenfe, which it anciently had. In whatever light 
you may confider it, this is, in faft, a folid benefit. But 
the beft efFe6t of our principles is, that light and truth fo 
vifibly fpread abroad in the world. From how many pre- 
judices, errors, perplexities, and contradidiions, have we 
freed the minds of our fellow-fubje£bs ? how many hard 
words, and intricate abfurd notions, had poflefled the minds 
of men, before our Philofophcrs appeared in the world ? 
but how, even women and children have right and found 
notions of things. What fay you to this, Crito ? 

Cri. — I fay, with refpefl: to thefe great advantages of 
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fleftroying men and notions, that I queftion, whether the 
piiUic gains as much by the latter, as it lofethby the for" 
mer. For my own jmrt, I had rather my wife and children 
all believed what they had no nodon of, and daily pronoun*- 
ced words without a meaning, than that any one of them 
ihould cut his throat, or leap out of a window. Errors 
and nonfenfe, as fnch, are of fmall concern in the eye of 
the public, which coniidereth not the metaphyseal truth 
of notions, to much as the tendency dbey have to produce 
good or evil. Truth itfelf is valued by the public, as it 
hath an influence, and is felt in the courfe of life» You 
may confute a whole fhelf of fchoolmen, and difcOver ma- 
ny fpeculative truths, without any great merit towards 
your country* But, if I am not miftaken, the Minute 
Philofophers are not the men to whom we are moft be- 
holden for difcoveries of that kind. This, I fay, muft be 
allowed ; fuppoiSng, what I by no means grant, your notions 
to be true. For, to fay plainly what I think, the tendency 
df your opinions is fo bad, that no gocKl man can endure 
them, and your arguments for them fo weak, that no wife 
man will admit them, 

Lys. — Has it not been proved as clear as the meridian 
fun, that the politer fort of m^n lead much happier lives, 
and fwim in plea&res, (ince the fpjreading of our princi- 
ples ? But, not to repeat or infift further on whdt has 
been fo amply deduced, I (hall only add, that the advan- 
tages flowing from them, extend to the tendereft age, and 
the fofter fex. Our principles deliver children from ter- 
rors by night, and the ladies from fplenetic hours by day. 

Cri. — Inftead of thofc old fafliioned things, prayers 
and the biUe, the grateful amufements of drams, dice, and 
billet-doux have fucceeded. The fair fex have now no- 
thing to do but drefs and paint, drink and game, adorn and 
divert themfel^es, and enter into all the fweet fociety of 
life. But I thought, Ljificles, the argument from pleafure 
had been exhaufted : however, (ince you have not done 
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with that point, let us once more, by Euphranor^s rule, cdEk 
up the account of pleafure and pain, as credit and debt, 
under diftinft articles. We will fet down in the life of 
your fine lady, rich clothes, dice, cordials, fcandal, 
late hours, again ft vapours, diftafte, remorfe, lofles at play, 
and the terrible diftrefs *of ill fpent age, increafing erery 
day : fuppofe no cruel accident of jealoufy, no madnefs 
or infamy of love ; yet at the foot of the account, you (hall 
find that empty, giddy, gaudy, fluttering thing, not half fo 
happy as a butterfly, or a grafhopper, on a fummer's day. 
And for a rake, or man of pleafure, the. reckoning will be 
much the fame, if you place liftleflTnefs, ignorance, rotten- 
nefs, loathing, craving, quarrelling, and fuch qualitiesj or 
accomplifhments, over-againft his little circle of fleeting 
amufements ; long woe againft momentary pleafure : And, 
if It be confidered, that when fenfe and appetite go oflF, 
though he feek refuge from his confcience in the Minute 
Philofophy, yet in this you will find, if you fift him to the 
bottom, that he afle£ts much, believes little, knows no- 
thing. 

Upon which L^clesy turning to me, obferred, that Critg 
might difpute againft fa<5 if he pleafed, but that every one 
muft fee the nation was the merrier for their principles. 
True, anfwered Crito^ yrt are a merry nation indeed : young 
men laugh at the old ; children defpife their parents ; and 
fubjefts make a jeft of the government : happy eflFefts of 
the Minute Philofophy ! 

XXV, Lys. — Infer what effefts you pleafe, that will 
not make our principles lefs true. 

Cri.— Their truth* is not what I am now confidering. 
The point at prefent is the ufefulnefs of your principles : 
And} to decide this point, we need only take a (hort 
view of them, fairly propofed, and laid together : that 
there is no God or providence ; that man is as the Wafts 
that perifh j that his happinefs, as their's, confifts in obey- 
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ing animal inftinds, appetites, andpaffions,; that allftings 
o£ confcience, andfenfe of guilt, are prejudices and errors 
of education ; that i:eligion is a ft ate trick ; that vice is 
beneficial to the public ; that the foul of man is corporeal, 
and diflblveth like a flame or vapour ; that man is a ma* 
chine, actuated according to the laws of motion ; that 
confequently he is no agent or fubjeft of guilt ; that a 
wife man will make his own particular individual in tereft, 
in this prefent life, the ruk and meafure of all his actions : 
thefe, and fuch opinions, are, it feems, the tenets of a Mi- 
nute Philofopher, who is himfelf, according to his own 
principles, an organ played on by fenfible objefls, a ball 
bandied about by appetites and paflions: fo fubtle is he, 
as to be able to maintain all this by artful reafonings ; fo 
(harp-fighted and penetrating to the very bottom of things, 
as to find out, that the moft intereftcd occult cunning is 
the only true wifdom. To compleat his charafter, this 
curious piece of clock-work, having no principle of a£tion 
within itfelf, and denying that it hath, or can have any 
one free thought or motion, fets up for the patron of liber- 
ty,' and eameftly contends, for fne^thinking, 

Crito had no fooner made an end, but Lyjicles addrefl^ 
cd himTelf to Euphranor and me : Critoy faid he, has tak- 
en a world of pains, but convinced me only of one fingle 
point, to wit, that I muft defpair of convincing him. Ne- 
ver did I, in the whole courfe of my life, meet with a man 
fo deeply immerfed in prejudice ; let who will pull him 
out for me. But I entertain better hopes of you. I can 
anfwer, faid I, for myfelf, that my eyes and ears are al- 
ways open to convi£lion : I am attentive to all that paflfes, 
and. Upon the whole, (hall form, whether right or wrong, 
a very impartial judgment. CritOy faid Euphranor ^ is a 
more enterprifing man than I, thus to rate and le£ture a 
philofopher* For my part, I always find it eafier to 
learn than to teach. I (hall therefore beg your afliftance 
to rid me of fome fcruples about the tendency of your 
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opinionsi which I , find myfelf unable to mafter, though 

crer fo mlling. This done, though we (hould not tread 

txzQtlY in the fame fteps, nor perhaps go the fame road ; 

yet we fliall not run, in all points, diametrically oppoiite 

one to another. 

• 
XXVL Tell me now, Ljftclesy you who are a minute 

obferver of things, whether a (hade be more agreeable at 

morning or evening, or noon-day. 

LTs.-^Doubtlefs at noon-day. 

EupH.-— And what difpofeth men to reft ? 

Lts. — Exercife. 

EuPH* — When do men make the greateft fires I 

Ly8.— In the coldeft weather. 

EupH.—- And what creates a lore for iced liquors ? 

LTs.-^Excefllive heat. 

EuPH.— oWhat if you raife a pendulum to a great height 
on one fide ? 

Ly8.— It will, when left 'to itfelf, afcend fo much the 
higher on the other. 

EuPH. — It (hould feem, therefore, that darknefs an- 
fues from light, reft from motion, heat from cold, and, 
in general, that one extreme is the confequence bf ano- 
ther. 

Lys. — ^It (hould feem fo. 

EuPH. — And doth not this obfervation hold in the civil, 
as well as the natural world ^ Doth not power produce 
licence, and licence power i Do not whigs rnake tories, 
and tories whigs ? Bigots make atheifts, and atheifts big- 
ots ? 

Lys.— -Granting this to be true. 

EuPH. — Will it not hence follow, that as we abhor 
(Iavi(h principles, we (hould avoid running into licentious 
ones ? I am, and always was, a finccre lover of liberty, 
legal Engiyb liberty ; which I efteem a chief bleffing, ©r-, 
nament, and comfort of life, and the great prerogative of 
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an Englijhman. But is it not to be feared, that, upon 
the nation's running into a licentioufnefs, which hath 
never been endured in any civilized country, men, feel- 
ing the intolerable evils of one extreme, may naturally 
fall into the other ? You muft allow, the bulk of man- 
kind are not philofophers, like you and Alciphron. 

Lys. — ^This I readily acknowledge. 

EupH. — I have another fcruple about the tendency of 
your opinions. Suppofe you fhould prevail, and deftroy 
the proteftant church and clergy ; how could you come 
at the popifli ? I am credibly informed, there are a great 
number of emiflaries of the church of Rome difguifed, in 
England : Who can tell what harveft a clergy fo numer- 
ous, fo fubtle, and fo well furnifhed with arguments to 
work on vulgar and uneducated minds, may be able to 
make in a country defpoiled of all religion, and feeling the 
want of it ? Who can tell whether the fpirit of free-think- 
ing, ending with the oppofitioil, and the vanity with the 
diftin<^ion, when the whole nation are alike infidels, i^ho« 
can tell, I fay, whether, in fuch a jundJurc, the men of 
genius themfelves may not afFe£i: a new diftin£iion, and 
be the firft converts to popery ? 

Lys.' — And fuppofe they, fhould. Between friends it 
would be no great matter. Thefe are our maxims : In 
the firfl place, we hold it would be 'beft to have no reli- 
gion at all. Secondly, we hold that all religions arc indif- 
ferent. If, therefore, upon trial, we find the country 
cannot do without a religion, why not popery as well as 
another ? I know feveral ingenious men of our feft, who, 
if we had a popifh prince on the throne, would turn pa- 
pifts to-morrow. This is a paradox, but I fhall explain it. 
A prince whom we compliment with our religion, to be 
fure, muft be grateful. 

EuPK. — -I underftand you. But what becomes of 
free-thinking all the while ? 

Lys. — ^-Oh ! we fhould have more than ever of that. 
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for we (hould keep it all to ourfelves. As for the amufe- 
ment of retailing it, the want of this would be largely 
compenfated by folid advantages of another kind. 

EuPH.— — It feems then, by this account, the tendency, 
you obferved in the nation towards fomething great and 
new, proves a tendency towards popery and flavery. 

Lys. — Miftake us .not, good Euphranor. The thing 
firft in our intention is confummate liberty : But if this 
will not do, and there muft, after all, be fuch things to- 
lerated as religion and government, we are wifely willing 
to make the bed of both. 

Cri. — ^This puts me in mind of a thought I have of- 
ten had, th^t Minute Philofophers are dupes of the jefuits. 
The two mod avowed, profefled, bufy propagators of in- 
fidelity, in all companies, and upon all occafions, that I 
ever met with, were both bigoted papiftsj and being 
both men of confiderable eftates, fuffered confiderably on 
that fcore ; which it is wonderful their thinking dif- 
ciples (hould never refledi on. Hegemony a moft diftin- 
guiihed writer among the Minute Philofophers, and hero 
of the fe6k, I am well affured, was once a papift, and ne- 
ver heard that he profefled any other religion. I know 
that many of the church of Rome abroad, ^re pleafed with 
the growth of infidelity among us, as hoping it may make 
way for them. The emiffaries of Rome are known to 
have perfonated feveral other feds, which, from time to 
time, have fprung up among us 5 and why not this of the 
Minute Philofophers, of all others, the bed calculated to 
ruin both church and date ? I myfelf have known a jefuit 
abroad talk among Englijb gentlemen like a free-thinker. 
I am credibly informed, that jefuits, known to be fuch 
by the Minute Philofophers at home, are admitted into 
their clubs : and I have obferved them to approve, and 
fpeak better of the jefuits, than of any other clergy what- 
foever. Thofe who are not acquainted with the fubtlc 
fpirit, the refined politics, and wonderful economy of 
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that renowned fociety, need only read the account given 
of them by the jefuit, Inchofery in his book De Monar- 
chia So/ipforum\ and thofe who are, will not be furprifed 
that they fhould be able to make dupes of our Minute 
Philofophers. Dupes, I fay, for I can never think they 
fufpe<9: that they are only tools to ferve the ends of cun- 
ninger men than themfelves. They fcem to me drunk 
and giddy with a falfe notion of liberty, and fpurred on, 
by this principle, to make mad experiments on their coun- 
try, they agree only in pulling down all that (lands in 
their way ; without any concerted fcheme, and without 
caring, or knowing, what to ere£l in its (lead. To hear 
them, as I have often done, defcant on the moral virtues^ 
refolve them into (hame, then laugh at (hame as a weak- 
nefs, admire the uncon(ined lives of favages, defpife all 
order and decency of education ; one would think *the in- 
tention of thefe philofophers was, when they had pruned 
and weeded the notions of their fellow-fubjefls, and di- 
▼efted them of their prejudices, to ftrip them of their 
clothes, and fill the country with naked followers of na- 
ture, enjoying all the privileges of brutality. 

Here Crito made a paufe, and fixed his eyes on jilci^ 
phroriy who during this whole converfation had fat thought- 
ful and attentive, without faying a word ; and with an air, 
one while diflatisfied at what Lyjlcles advanced, another, 
ierene and pleafed, feeming to approve fome better thought 
of his own. But the day being now far fpent, Aldphron 
propofed to adjourn the argument till the following; 
when, faid he, I (hall fet matters on a new foundation, 
and in fo full and clear a light, as, I doubt not, will give 
intire fati$fa£lion. So we changed ^e difcourfe, and, af- 
ter a repaft upon cold provifions, took a walk on the ftrand, 
and in the cool of the evening returned to Criu's, 
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HE following day, as we fat round the tea-table, 
in a fummer parlour, which looks into the garden, Alciphron^ 
after the firft difli, turned down his cup, and, reclining back 
in his chair, proceeded as follows. Above aU the fefts up- 
on earth, it is the peculiar privilege of ours, not to be tied ' 
down by any principles. While other philofophers pro- 
fefs a fervile adherence to certain tenets, ours aflert a no- 
ble freedom, differing not only one from another, but very 
often the fame man from himfelf. Which method of 
proceeding, befide other advantages, hath this annexed to 
it, that we arc, of all n>en, the hardeft to confute. You 
may, perhaps, confute a particular tenet, but then this 
afFefts only him who maintains it, and fo long only as he 
maintains it. Some of our fe£); dogmatize more than 
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ocbefs, and in fome, more than other points. The dodhine 
of the ufefahie(s of vice is a point wherein we are not all 
^reed. Some of os are great admirers of virtue. With 
others, the points of vice and virtue are problematical. 
For my own part, though I think the dodrine maintained 
yefterday, by Ljjiclesy an ingenious fpeculation ; yet, upon 
the whole, there are divers reafons which incline me to de- 
part from it, and rather to efpoufe the virtuous fide of the 
queftion ; with the fmalleft, perhaps, but the moft contem- 
plative and laudable part of our feci. It feemeth>. I fay, 
after a nice inquiry, and balancing on both fides, that we 
ought to prefer virtue to vice ; and that fuch preference 
would contribute both to the public weal, and the reputa- 
tion of our philofophers. You are to know then, we have 
among us feveral that, without one grain of religion, are 
men of the niceft honor, and, therefore, men of virtue, be- 
caufe men of honor. Honor is a noble unpolluted fource 
of virtue, without the lead mixture of fear, intereft or fu- 
perilition. It hath all the advantages, without the evils, 
which attend religion. It is the mark of a great and fine 
foul, and is to be found among perfons of rank and breed- 
ing. It affefts the court, the fenate, and the camp, and, 
in general, every rendezvous of people of fafliion. 

EuPH. — You fay then, that honor is the fource of vir- 
tue. 

Alc— -I do. 

EuPH. — Can a thing be the fource of itfelf ? 

Alc— It cannot. 

EupH. — ^The fource, therefore, is diftinguiflied from 
that of which it is the fource. 

Alc.-— Doubtlefs. 

EuPH. — Honor then is one thing, and virtue another. 

Alc— -I grant it. Virtuous aSions are the efied, and 
honor is the fource or caufe of that efFe£l. 

EuPH. — ^Tell me. Is honor the will, producing thofe 
anions, or the final caufe for which they are produced, or 
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right reafon, which is their rule and limit, or the ohjeSt 
about which they are converfant ? or do you by the word 
Honor y underftand a faculty, or Appetite'? all which arc 
fuppofed, in one fenfe or other, to be the fource of human 
^£tions. 

Alc— -Nothing of all this. 

EuPH.— Be pleafed then to give me fomc notion or 
definition of it. Alctphron^ having mufed a while, anfwer- 
ed, that he defined honor to be a principle of virtuous ac- 
tions. To which Ruphramr replied ; if I underftknd it 
rightly, the word principle is varloufly taken. Sometimes^ 
by principles, we mean the parts of which a whole is com- 
pofed, and into which it may be refolved. Thus the ele- 
ments are fdd to be principles of compound bodies. And 
thus words, fyllables, and tetters are the principles of 
fpeech. Sometimes^ by principle, we mean a fmall par- 
ticular feed, the growth or gradual unfolding of which 
doth produce an organized body, animal or vegetable, in 
its proper fize and (hape. Principles, at other times, are 
fuppofed to be certain fundamental theorems in arts and 
fciences, in religion and politics. Let me know in which 
of thefe fenfes, or whether it be in fome other fenfe, that 
you underftand the word, when you fay, honor is a princi- 
ple of virtue. To this Alciphron replied, that, for his part, 
he meant it in none, of thofe fenfes, but defined honor to 
be a certain ardor of enthufiafm that glowed in the breaft 
of a gallant man. Upon this, Euphtanor obferved, it was 
always admitted to put the definition in place of the thing 
defined. Is this allowed, fald he, or not ? 

Alc. — It is. 

EtjPH. — May we not, therefore, fay, that a man of hon- 
or is a warm man, or an enthufiaft ? Alciphron hearing this, 
declared, that fuch exaftnefs was to no purpofe, that pe- 
dants, indeed, may difpute and define, but could never reach 
that high fenfe of honor, which diftinguifhed the fine gen- 
tleman, and was a thing rather to be felt than explained. 
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• n. CritOj perceiving that Akiphron could not bear being 
prefied any farther on that article, and willing to give 
fome fatisfadlion to Euphranor^ faid, That of himfelf, in- 
deed| he ihould not undertake to explain fo nice a point ^ 
jMit he would retail to them part of a converfation he once 
Iieard between Nicander^ a Minute Philofopher, and Me- 
necUsf a chriilian, upon the fame fubjed, which was, 
fpr fubilance, as follows : 

M. From what principle are you, gentlemen, virtuous ? 

N. From honor. We are men of honor. 

M. May not a man of honor debauch another's wife, 
or get drunk, or fell a vote, or refufe to pay his debts, 
without leflening oi^ tainting his honor ? 

N. He may have the vices sgid faults of a gentleman : 
but is obliged to pay debts of honor> that is, all fuch as 
ire contrafted by play. 

M. Is your man of honor always ready to refent af^ 
fronts, and engage in duels ? 

N. He is ready to demand and give a gentleman's fatis- 
fa£tion^ upon all proper occafions. 

M* It ihould feem, by this account^ that to ruin tradef- 
men, break faith to on^^s o^n wife, corrupt another man's^ 
take bribes, cheat the public, cut a man's throat for a 
word, are all points confident with your principles of 
honor. 

N, It cannot be denied that we are men of gallantry, 
fnen of fire, jnen who know the world, and all that. 

M- It feen^s, therefore, that honor among infidels, is 
like honefty among pirates: fomething confined to them- 
felvcs, and which the fraternity may perhaps find their 
account in, but every one elfe fliould be on his guard 
againft. 

By this dialogue, continued Crito^ a man, who lives out 
of the grand mondcy may be enabled to form fome notion 
of what the world calls honor, and men of honor. 

EuPH. — I mufl: intreat you not to put me oflF with JVi- 
cander^s opinion, whom, I know nothing of } but rather 
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give me your own judgment, drawn from your own ob- 
fervation upon men of lionor. 

Cri. — If I muft pronounce, I can very fincerely affurc 
you that, by all 1 have heard ot feen, I could never find, 
that honor, confidered as a principle diftinfl from con* 
fcience, religion, reafon and virtue, was more fhan ah 
empty name. And I do verily believe, that thofe who 
build upon that notion have lefs virtue than other rntti i 
and that what they have, or feem to have, is owing to 
faOiion (being of the reputable kind) if not to a cbnfeiencS 
early imbued with religious principles, and afterwards re- 
taining a tinfture from them, withbut knowing it. nicfe 
two principles feem to account for all that looks like vil> 
tue in thofe gentlemen. Your men of fafliion, in whonk 
animal life abounds, a fort of bullies in morality, Vrh6 
difdaiti to have it thought they are afraid of eonfcience ; 
thefe defcant much upon honor, and affeft tb be called 
men of honor, rather than confcientious or honeft men. 
But, by all that I could ever obferve, this fpecioiis cha- 
rafter, where there is nothing of confciencc or religion 
underneath, to give it life and fubftance, is no better dian 
a meteor or painted cloud. 

EupH.— I had a confufed notion, that honor was fome- 
thing nearly connefted with truth : and that men of hon- 
or were the greateft enemies to all hypocrify, fallacy, and 
difguife. 

Cri. — So far from th^t, an infidel, who fets up for the 
nicefl: honor, fhall, without the leaft grain of faith or re- 
ligion, pretend himfelf a chriftian, take any tell, join in 
any a£k of worfliip, kneel, pray, receive the facrament, t6 
ferve an intereft. The fame petfon, without any iitiu 
peachment of his honor, ihall mod folemnly declare zttS. 
promife, in the face of God and the world, that he will 
love his wife, ^nd, forfaking all others, keep only to her, 
when at the fame time it is certain, he intends never to 
perform one tittle of his vow ; and convinceth the whole 
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world of this as foon as he gets her m his power, and her 
fortune^ for the fake of which this man of untsunted hon- 
or makes no fcruple to cheat and lie. 

EuPH.-^We had a notion, here in the country, that it 
was of all things mod odious, and a matter of much rifk 
and peril, to give the lie to a man of honor. 

Cri. — ^It is very true. He abhors to take the lie, but 
not to tell it. 

III. Alciphrofty having heard all this with great compo- 
fure of mind and countenance, fpake as follows. The 
word free-thinker, as it comprehends men of very dififerent 
forts and fentiments, cannot, in a ftri£l fenfe, be faid to 
conftitute one particular fe£t, holding a certain fyftem of 
pofitiveand difl;in£t opinions. Though it muft be own- 
ed,yre do all agree in certain points of unbelief, or nega- 
tive principles, which agreement, in feme fenfe, unites us 
under the common idea of one fedl. But then thofe nega- 
tive principles, as they happen to take root in men of differ- 
ent age, temper, and education, do produce various ten- 
dencies, opinions, and charafters, widely differing one 
from another. You are not to think that our greateft 
ftrength" lies in our greateft number, libertines, and mere 
men of honor. No, we have among us .philofophers of 
a very different charafter, men of curious contemplation, 
not governed by fuchgrofs things as fenfe and'cuftom, but 
of an abftrafted virtue and fublime morals ; and the lefs 
religious, the more virtuous. For virtue of the high and 
difinterefted kind, no man is fo well qualified as an infidel, 
it being a mean and felfifli thing to be virtuous through fear 
or hope. The notion of a providence, and future ftatc of 
rewards and punifliments, may indeed tempt or fcare men 
of abjefl fpirit into praftices contrary to the natural bent 
of their fouls, but will never produce a true and genuine 
virtue. To go to the bottom of things, to analyfe virtue 
into its firft principles, and fix a fcheme of morals on its 
Uue bafis, you muft underfiand, that tliere is an idea of 
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beauty natural to the mind of man. This all men defire, 
this they are\ pleafed and delighted with, for its own fake, 
purely from an inftin£t of nature. A man needs ao ar- 
guments to make him difcern and approve what is beau- 
tiful : it ftrikes at firfl: fight, and attra(Eis without a rea^ 
fon. And as this beauty is found in the fhape and form 
of corporeal things -, fo alfo is there analogous to it, a 
beauty of another kind, an order, a fymmetry, and come- 
lineiis^ in the moral world. And, as the eye perceiveth 
the one, fp the mind doth, by a certain interior fenfe, 
perceive the other ; which fenfe, talent, or faculty, is 
ever quickeft and pureft in the nobleft minds. Thus, as by 
fight) I difcern the beauty of a plant, or an animal, even 
fo the mind apprehends the moral excellence, the beauty 
and decorum of juftice and temperance. And, as we 
readily pronounce a drefs becoming, or an attitude grace- 
ful) we can, with the fame free untutored judgment, at 
once declare, whether this or that condu£i, or action, 
be comely and beautiful. To reli(h this kind of beautyj 
there muft be a delicate and fine tafte : But where there 
is this natural tafte, nothing further is wanting, either as 
a principle to convince, or as a motive to induce men to 
the love of virtue. And more or lefs there is of this tafte 
or fenfe, in every creature that hath reafon. All ration- 
al beings are by nature focial. They are drawn one to- 
wards another, by natural affedions. They unite and in- 
corporate into families, clubs, parties, and common- 
wealths^ by mutual fympathy. As by means of the fen- 
fitive foul, our feveral diftindi parts and members do con- 
fent towards the animal fundions, and are conne£led in 
one whole ; even fo, the feveral parts of thefe rational 
fyftemsi^ or bodies politic, by virtue of this moral or in- 
terior fenfe, are held together, have a fellow-feeling, do 
fuccour and proteft each other, and jointly cooperate to- 
wsurds the fame end. Hence that joy in fociety, that pro- 
penfion towards doing good to our kind, that gratulation 
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and delight in beholding the Tirtuoos deeds of odier men, 
or in reflefiing on our own. Bj contemplation of the 
fitn^ft and order of the parts of a moral fyftcm, regulnf- 
ly operating, and knit together by benevi^ent afie^bionsi 
the mind of tnan attaineth to the higheft notion of beau- 
ty, excellence, and perfe£Hon. Seized and wrapt widi 
this fublime idea, our philofophers do infinitely dei^ife 
and pity whoever fhall propofe or accept any other mo- 
tire to virtue. Intereft is a mean ungenerous thtng, de& 
troying the merit of virtue*: and falfhood, of every Idnd^ 
is inconfiftent with the genuine fpirit of philofophy. 

Cri.— The love, therefore, that you 'bear to moral 
beauty, and your paffion for abftra6Eed trath, will not fuf- 
fer you to think with patience of thofe fraudulent Impofi- 
tions upon mankind. Providence, die immortality of the 
foul, and a future retribution of rewards and puni#H 
ments ; which, under the notion of promoting, do^ it 
feems, deftroy all true virtue, and, at the fame time, con- 
tradiA and difparage your noble theories, manifeftly 
tending to the perturbation and difqoiet of men's iniiids, 
and filling them with fruitkfs hopes, and vain terrors. 

Alc. — Men's firft thoughts, and natural notions, are 
the bed in moral matters. And there is no need that 
mankind fhould be preached, or reafoned, or frightened 
into virtue, a thing fo natural and congenial to every hit- 
man foul. Now if this be the cafe, as it certainly is, k 
follows, that all the ends of fociety are fecured without 
religion, and that an infidel bids fair to be the moft vir- 
tuous man, in a true, fublime, and heroic fenfe. 

' IV. EuPH.— O Akiphron / while you talk, I fed an 
afFeflion in my foul, like the trembling of one lu4:e upcm 
ftriking the unifon firings of another. Doubtlefs, theie is 
a beauty dt the mind, a charm in virtue, a Symmetry and 
proportion in the moral world. This moral beauty was 
known to the ancients by the name of hm^um^ or tQhh^ 
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A^. Ao4) in order to know its force and influence, it may 
not be ^miiis to inquire^ what it was underiiood to be, 
aad what Ught it was placed in, by thofe who firft con-* 
fi4ered it, and gave it a name. To to/on, according to 
jirifiotkf :i& the epoinetanj or laudable : according to Plato ^ 
it is the ed$ii or ophetimon^ pleafant, or profitable, which 
is meant with refpe^b to a reafonable mind, and its trtie 
intereft. Now I would f;iin know, whether a mindj 
which confiders an z&ion as laudabljb, be not carried be- 
yond the bare adiioa itfelf, to regard the opinion of 
others concerning it ? 

Alc. — It is. 

EupH.— ^And whether this be a fufficient ground or 
prmciple of virtue, for a man to a£b upon, when he 
thinks himfelf removed from the eye and obfervation of 
every other intelligent being ? 

Axc.-^^It feems not. ' 

EuPH. — Again, I a(k whether a man, who doth a 
thing {deafant or profitable as fuch, mu(t not be fuppo- 
fed to forbear doing it, or even to do the ccmtrary, upon 
the jprofpeil of greater pleafure or profit ? 
«. ALc.-^Hemuft. 

EypH.— ^Doth it not foUow from hence, that the beau- 
*ty of virtue, or to kalou, ih either Ariftotle^s or Plato's 
Xenfe, is hot a fufficient principle, or ground, to engage 
lenfual and worldly-minded men in the pradiice of it ? 

Alc. — ^What then ? 

iEuPH.-^Why, then it will follow, that hope of re- 
ward, and fear of punilhment, are highly expedient to 
call the balance of pleafant and profitable on the fide of 
virtue, and diereby very much conduce to the benefit of 
human- foci^. Jlcif/sron^ upon this, appealed : Gen- 
tlemen, faid he, you are witneiTes of this unfair proceed- 
ing of EuphranoTj who arguea againft us, from explica- 
tions given by Plato and Artftotle^ of the beauty of virtue, 
which are things we have notlung to fay to \ the pWlo« 
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fophers of our fed abftra£liDg from all praifej pleafure, 
and intereft, ivhen they are enamoured and tra&fport- 
ed with that fublime idea. I beg pardon, replied Eu^ 
phranor; for fuppofing the Minute Philofophers, of our 
daySf think like thofe ancient fages. But you mud tell 
me, Akiphron^ fince you do not think fit to adopt the 
fenfe of Plato or Arifiuk^ what fenfe is it in whieh you 
underftand the beauty of virtue ? Define it, explain it, 
make me to underftand your meaning, that fo we may 
argue about the fame thing, without which we can never 
come to a conclufion. 

V. Alc— -Srnne things are better underftood by de- 
finitions and defcriptions ; but I have always obferved, 
that thofe, who would define, explain, and difpute about 
this point, make the leaft of it. Moral beauty is of fo 
peculiar and abftra^ied ai nature,, fomething fo fubtile, 
fine, and fugacious, that it will not bear being handled 
and infpeded, like every grofs and common fubjcif^. You 
will, therefore, pardon me, if I ftand upon my philofoi>Iuc 
liberty ; and choofc rather to intrench myfelf, within the 
general and indefinite fenfe, rather than, by entering, iijto 
a precife and particular explication of this beauty, per- 
chance lofe fight of it ; or give you fome hold whereon to 
cavil, and infer, and raife doubts, queries, and difficulties, 
about a point as clear as tlie fun, when nobody reaibns 
upon it. 

EuPH. — How fay you, Alciphronj is that notion dear- 
eft when it is not confidered ? 

Alc. — I fay, it is rather to be felt than underftood, a 
ctTUinje ne/caiquoL ^ An objeft, not of the difcurfive 
faculty, but of a peculiar fenfe, which is prc^edy called 
the moral fenfe, being adapted to the perception of moral 
beauty, as the eye to colours, or the ear to founds. 

EuPH. — ^That men have certain inftinflive fenfations, 
or paiBons, from nature, which make them ami^^ble and 
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iifeful to each other, I am ckarly convinced. Such are 
fe!lo'«(r«feeling with the diftt^ffed, a tendemefs for our 
ofiifpring, an afIe£tion towards our friends, our neighbors, 
and our country, an indignation againft things bafe, cru- 
el, or unjuft. Thefe paflions are implanted in the human 
foul, with feveral other fears and appetites, averfions and 
defires» fome of which are ftrongeft iand uppermoft in one 
mind, others in another. Should it not, therjcfore, feem a 
very uncertain guide in morals, for a man to follow his 
paflion or inward feeling ? And would not this rule infal- 
libly lead different men diflerent ways, according to the 
prevalency of this or that appetite, or paffion ? 

Alc. — I do not deny it. 

EuPH — -And will it not follow from hence, that duty 
and virtue are in a fairer way of being prafiifed, if men 
are led by reafon and judgment ; balancing low and fen- 
fual pleafures with tfiofe of a higher kind, comparing pjre- 
fent loAes with future gains, and the uneaHnefs and dif- 
guft of every vice, with the delightful praflice of the 
oppofite virtue, and the pleafing reflexions and hopes 
which attend it f Or, can there be a ftronger motive to 
virtue, than the (hewing that, confidered in all lights, it 
is every man's true intereft ? 

VI. Alc — I tell you, Euphranor^wc contemn the vir- 
tue of that man, who computes and deliberates, and muft 
have a reafon for being virtuous. The refined moralifts of 
our (e€t are ravifhed and tranfported with the abftrad 
beauty of virtue. They difdain all forenfical motives to 
it ; and love virtue only for virtue's fake. Oh rapture ! 
Oh entiiufiafm! Oh the quinteflence of beauty !. Methinks 
I could dwell for ever on this contemplation. But rather 
dian entertain myfelf, I muft endeavor to convince you. 
Make an experiment on the firft man you meet. Propofe 
a: villainous or unjuft aftion. Take his firft fenfc of the 
^natter, and you (hall find he detefts it. He may indeed 
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be afterwards mifled by arguments, or overpowered b j 
temptation ; but his originalf unpremeditated, and geau* 
ine thoughts, are juft and orthodox. How can we account 
for thi^ but by a moral fenle, which, left to itfelf, hath as 
quick and true a perception of the beauty and deformity of 
human a&ions, as the eye hath of colors. 

EuPH.-— May not this be fufficiently accounted for) by 
eonfcience, affe£^ion, pai&on, education, reafooj cuftoa^ 
religion, which principles and halnts, for aught I know, 
may be what you metaphorically call a moral fenfe ? 

Alc. — What I call a moral fenfe, is ftridly, propedy, 
and truly fuch, and, in kind, different from all thofe things 
you enumerate. It is what all men have, though all may 
not obferve it. Upon this, Eupbranor fmikd, and faid, 
Alciphron has made difeoveries where I leaft expe^d'iu 
For^ faid he, in' regard to every other point, I ihould hope 
to learn from him \ but for the knowledge of myfelf, or 
the faculties and powers of my own mind, I (hould have 
looked at home. And there I might have looked long 
enough, without finding this new talent, which even now, 
after being tutored, I cannot comprehend. For Alciphron^ 
I mud needs fay, is too fublime and enigmatical upon a 
point, which, of all others, o.ught to be moft clearly under-* 
flood. I have often heard that your deepeft adepts and 
cldefl profeffors in fcience are the obfcurefl. L^cUs is 
young, and fpeaks plain. Would he but favor us with bis 
fenfe of this point, it might, perhaps, prove more upon a 
level with my apprehenfion. 

VII. Lijiftcles fhook his head, and in a grave and eameft 
manner addreffed the company. Gentlemen, faid he^ 
Alciphrdn flands upon his own legs. I have no part in 
theie refined notions he is at prefent engaged to defends 
If I mufl fubdue my patiions, abfitrafk, contemplate, be en* 
amoured of virtue ; in a word, if I mufl be an enthufiafl, 
I owe fo much deference to the laws of my country, as 
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tt> chook being an enthufiaft in theiir way. Beiides^ it is 
better being fo for fdme end, than for none. Hiis doc«- 
tiitie liath all the folid inconyemencies, without die amu- 
fing hopes and profpeds of the chnftian. 

Alc— I never counted on Lji/icks for my fecond i^ 
this point ; which, after all, doth not need his affiftance 01^ 
explication. All fubjeds ought not to be treated in the 
fame maimer. The way of definition and divifion is dry 
atid pedantic. Befides, tjie fttbje£l is fometimes too ob* 
fcure, fometimes too fimple, for this method* One while we 
know too little of a point, another too much, to make it 
plainer by difcourfe. 

Cri.— -To hear Aleiphron talk, puts me in mind of that 
ingehious Greeks who having wrapt a man's brother up in 
a cloak, aiked him whether he knew that perfon ? being 
ready, either by keeping on, or pulling otf the cloak, to 
confute, his anfwer, whatever it ihould be. For my part, 
I believe, if matters were fairly ftated, that rational fatif- 
fadion, that peace of n^nd, that inward comfort, and con- 
fcientxous joy, which a good christian finds in good a£lions, 
wbuld not be found to fall ihort of all the ecflafy, tapture, 
and enthufiafm fuppofed to be the efFe£t of that high and 
undefcribed principle. In earned, can any ecftafy be 
higher, any rapture more a£Fe£):ing, than that which fpriqgs 
from the love of God and man, from a confcience void' of 
offence, and an inward difcharge of duty, with the fe«^ 
cret delight, trvft, and hope that attend it ? 

Alc. — O Euphranory we votaries of truth do not envy, 
but pity, the groundlefs joys and miftaken hopes of a 
chriflian. And, as for confcience and rational pleafure, 
ho v/ cat! we allow a confcience, without allowing a vindic- 
tive Providence ? or how can we fuppofe, the charm of 
virtue confiftd in any pleafure, or benefit attending virtuous 
aftlons,* without giving great advantages to the chriftian 

* There can never be lefs felf-enjoyment than in thefe foppoied wife 
diaraders, th^e feifilhcompttters^lu^pioeft and private good Charac* 
teriftics, Vol. 3. p. 301, 
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leligion^ whicli, it feems> excites its believers to Tirtue hj 
the higbeft interefts and pleafures in reverfion. Alas ! 
fhottld we grant this, there would be a door opened to aU 
thofe nifty declaimers upon the neceiSty and ufefulnefs of 
the great points of faith^ the immortality of the foul, a fo- 
tuxe ftate, rewards and puniihments, and the like exploded 
conceits ; which, according to our fyftem and principles, 
m^y perhaps produce a low, popular, interefted kind of 
Tirtue, but muft abfoluteiy deftroy and extinguifh it in the 
fublime and heroic fenfe. 

Vni. EupH.— What you now fay is very intelligible : 
I wiOi I underftood your main principle as well. 

Alc— And are you then in eameft at alofs ? Is itpof- 
(ible you (hould have no notion of beauty, or that, having 
it, you (hpuld not know it to be amiable, amiable I fay, in 
itfelf, and for itfelf ? 

EupH.— Pray tell me, Alciphron^ are all mankind agreed 
in the notion of a beauteous face ? 

Alc— Beauty in human kind'feems to be of a more 
mixt and various nature : forafmuch as the pailions, fenti- 
ments, and qualities of the foul being feen through and 
blending with the features, work differently on differ- 
ent minds, as the fympathy is more or lefs. But, with 
regard to other things, is there no fteady principle of beau- 
ty ? Is there upon earth, a human mind, without the idea 
of order, harmony, and proportion ? 

EuPH. — O Alciphron^ it is my weaknefs, that I am apt 
to be loft in abftra^ions and generalities, but a particular 
thing is better fuited to my faculties. I find it eafy to 
confider and keep in view the obje£ts of fenfe ; let us 
therefore try to difcover ^hat their beauty is, or wherein 
it confifts ; and fo, by the help of thefe fenfible things, as a 
fcale or ladder, afcend to moral and intelleflual beauty. 
Be pleafed then to inform me, what it is we call beauty in 
fhe objeas of fenfe ? 
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Alc. — Every one kno^vs beauty is that which pkafes. 

EupK.— There* is thca beauty in the (mell of a rofe, 
or the tafte of an ipple. ♦ 

Alc— By no means. Beauty is, to fpeak properly, 
perceived only by the eye. 

"EuPH. — It cannot, therefore, be defined, in genetal, 
that which pleafeth. 

Alc. — I grant it cannot. 

EuPH.— -How then (hall we limit or define it ? Alct" 
phroftf after a fhort paiife, fatd, that beauty confifted in 
a certain fymmetry, or proportion, pleafing to the eye. 

EuPH. — Is this proportion one and the fame in all 
things, or is it diflFerent in different kinds of things ? 

Alc— Different, doubtlcfs. The proportions of an 
ox would not be beautiful in an horfe. And we obferve, 
gXto in things inanimate, that the beauty bf a table, a 
chair, a jdoor, confifts iti different proportions 

EupH.~Doth not this proportion imply the relation of 
one thing to another ? 

Alc — It doth. 

EuPH.— And are not thefe relations founded in fizc 
aild fhape .' 

Alc. — ^They are. 

EuPH. — And, to make the proportions juft, muft not 
thefe mutual relations of fize and fhape, in the parts, be 
fuch, as (hall make the whole complete and perfefl in its 
kind ? 

Alc — I grant they muft. 

EupH. — Is not a thing faid to be perfefl: in its kind, 
when it anfwers the end for which it was made ? 

ALc-^-It is. . . 

EuPH. — The parts, therefore, in true proportions, 
muft be fo related, and adjufted to one another, as that 
they may beft confpire to the ufe and operation of the 
whole. 

Alc — It feems (b. 

R 
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EoPH.***But the comparing parts one with anodier, the 
confidering them as belonging to one whole, and the re- 
fering this whole to its ufe and end, fliould fecm the 
work of reafim : fhoutd it not ? 

Alc. — It fliould. 

EuPH. — Proportions, therefore, are not, ftriSly fpeak- 
ing, perceived by the fenfe of fight, but only by reafon, 
through the medium of fight. 

Alc. — This I grant. 

EupH.— — C^nfequently beauty, in your fenfi; of it, is 
an objedr, not of the eye, but of the mind. 

Alc— It is. 

EuPH. — ^The eye, therefore, alone, cannot fee that a 
chair is handfome, or a door well proportioned. 

Alc. — It feems to follow ; but I am not dear as to 
this point. 

EuPH. — ^Let us fee, if there be any difficulty in it.— 
Could the chair you fit on, tlunk you, be reckoned well 
proportioned, or handfome, if it had not fuch a height, 
breadth, widenefs, and was not fo far reclined, as to af- 
ford a convenient feat ? . * 

Alc— -It could not. « 

EuPH.~The beauty, therefore, or fymmetry of a 
chair, cannot be apprehended, but by knowing its ufe, and 
eomparing its figure with that ufe, which cannot be done 
by the eye alone, but is the tffcfk of judgment. It is, 
therefore, one thing to fee an objcft, and another to 
difcern its beauty. 

Alc — I admit this to be true. 

IX. EuPH.~ The architefks judge a door to be of a 
beautiful: proportion^ when its height is double of the 
breadth. But if you fliould invert a well proportioned 
door, making its breadth become the height, and its height 
the breadth, the figure would ftill be the fame, but with- 
out that beauty in one fituation^ which it had in another. 
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What can be the caufe of this, but that in the foremention- 
cd fuppofition, the door would not yield a conyenicat en- 
trance to creatures of a human figure ? But^ if in an^ 
other part of the univerfe, there fhould be fuppofed ra- 
tional animals of an inverted ftature, they muft be iuppo^ 
fed to invert the rule for proportion of doors : and to 
them that would appear beautiful, which, to us, wa» 
difagreeabie. 
• Alc. — Againft this, I have no obje£lion. 

EuPH.^ — Tell me, Alciphrotiy is there not fomething 
truly decent and beautiful in drcfs ? 

Alc.--— Doubtlefs, there is. 

EupH. — Are any likelier to give us an idea of this 
beauty in drefs, than painters and fculptors, jvhofe pro- 
per bufinefs and ftudy it is, to aim at graceful repreicnt- 
^ations ? 

Alc 1 believe not. 

EuPH. — Let us then examine the draperies of the 
great mailers in thefe arts : How, for inftance, they ufe 
to clothe a matron, or a man of rank. Call an eye on 
thofe figures (faid he, pointing to feme prints after ^- 
phael and Guido^ that hung upon the wall) what appear- 
ance, do you think, an Englijb courtier, or magiftrate, 
with his Gothic^ fucciniJi, plaited garment, and his full- 
bottomed vrig \ or one of our ladies in her unnatural drefs^ 
pinched, and ftifFened, and enlarged with hoops, and 
whale-bone, and buckram, muft make \ among thofe fi^ 
gures fb decently clad in draperies, that fall into fuch a 
variety of natural, eafy, and ample folds ; that cover the 
body without incumbering it, and adorn without altering 
the (hape ? 

Alc- — ^Truly, I think they muft make a very ridicu- 
lous appearance. ' . 

EuPH.— And what do you think this proceeds from ? 
Whence is it, that the eaftern nations, the Greeks and the 
Romans^ naturally run into the moft becoming drdTes ; 
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while our Gcthic gentry, after fo many centuries racking 
their inventions, mending, and altering, and improving, 
and whiriing about in perpetual rotation of faihions, have 
never yet had the luck to Humble on any that was not ab- 
furd and ridiculous ? Is it not from hence, that inftead 
of confulting ufe, reafon, and convenience, they abandon 
themielves to fancy, the unnatural parent of monfters ? 
Whereas the ancients, confidering the ufe and end of 
drefs, made it fubfervienl; to the freedom, eafe, and conve- 
nience of the body, and, having no notion of mending or 
changing the natural fhape, they aimed only at (hewing 
it with decency and advantage. And, if this be fo, are 
we not to conclude, that the beauty of drefs depends on 
its fubferviencv to certain ends and ufes ? 

Alc. — This appears to be true. 

EuPH. — ^This fubordinatc, relative nature of beauty, 
perhaps will be yet plainer, if we examine the refpeSive 
beauties of a hoife and a pillar. FirgU^s defcription of 
the former is. 



tl/t ariua cervix^ 



Argutumque caputs hrevis alvus^ obefaque terga, 
Luxuriatque torts animofum peBus,. 

JSTow I would fain know, whether the perfedions and 
ufes of a horfe may not be reduced to thefe three points, 
courage, ftrength, and fpeed ? and whether each of the 
beauties enumerated, doth not occafion, or betoken, one 
of thefe perfeftions ? After the fame manner, if we in- 
quire into the parts and proportions of a beautiful pillar, 
we fliall perhaps find them anfwer to this fame idea. Thofe 
who have confidered the theory of architefture, tell us, * 
the proportions of the three Grecian Orders were taken 
from the human body, as the moil beautiful and perfeS: 

♦ Sec the learned patriarch of Aquilcia's Commentarv on Vitnivius, 1. 
4* C.I. 
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produ£iion of nature. Hence were derived thofe grace- 
ful ideas of columns, which had a charafter of ftrength 
without clumfinefs, or of delicacy without weaknefs. — - 
Thofe beautiful proportions were, I fay, taken originally 
from nature, which, in her creatures, as hath been already 
obferved, referreth them to fome end, ufe, or defign. The 
Gonfiezza alfo, or f welling, and the diminution of a pillar, 
is it not in fuch proportion, as to make it appear flrong 
and light at the fame time ? In the fame manner, muil 
not the whole entablature, with its projeftions, be fo pro- 
portioned, as to feem great, but not heavy, light, but not 
little : inafmuch as a deviation into either extreme would 
thwart that reafon and ufe of things, wherein their beauty 
is founded, and to which it is fubordinate ? The entabla- 
ture, and all its parts and ornaments, architrave, freeze, 
cornice, triglyphs, metopes, modiglions, and the reft, have 
each an ufe, or appearance of ufe, in giving firmnefs and 
union to the building, in protefting it from the weather, 
and cafting off the rain, in reprefenting the ends of beams 
with their intervals, the produftion of rafters, and fo forth. 
And, . if we confider the graceful angels in frontispieces, 
the fpaces between the columns, or the ornaments of their 
capitals ; (hall we not find, that their beauty rifeth from 
the appearance of ufe, or the imitation of natural things, 
whofe beauty is originally founded on the fame principle ? 
which is, indeed, the grand diftinftion between Grecian 
and Gothic architefture 5 the latter being fantaftical, and, 
for the moft part, founded neither in nature, nor in rea- 
fon, in neceffity nor ufe, the appearance of which, ac- 
counts for all the beauty, grace and ornament, pf the 
other. 

Cri. — ^What Euphranor hath faid, confirms the opinion,- 
I always entertained, that the rules of architeGure were 
founded, (as all other arts which flouriflied among the 
Greeks) in truth, and nature, and good fenfe. But the 
ancients, who, from a thorough confideration of the 
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grounds and praici];rics of ait, formed their idea of beauty^ 
did not alvays confine tfaemfelfes ftrifUy to the fame mles 
and proportions : But, whenerer the particular diftance^ 
pofition» ekration, or dimenfioo of the fabric, or its parts, 
ieemed to require it, made no fcmple to depart from them, 
without deferting the original princi{»les of beauty, whicb 
goremed whatever deviatioiis they made. This ktitude. 
Of licence, might not, perh^^s, be fafely truftedwith moft 
modem architeds, who, in their bold (allies, teem to 2£k 
without aim or defign ; and to be gOFemed by no idea, 
no reafon, or principle of art, but pure caprice, joined with 
a thorou^ contempt of that noble fimplicity of the an« 
cients, without which there can be no unity,* gracefulnels, 
or grandeur in their works ; which, of confequence, muft 
fenre only to disfigure and difhonor the nation, bmg to 
many monuments to future ages of the op,ulence and ill 
tafte of the prefent ; ^vdiich, it is to be feared, would fuc- 
ceed as wretchedly, and make as mad work in other afiairs, 
were men to follow, inftead of rules, precepts, and mod- 
els, their own tafte and firft thoughts of beauty. 

Alc— -I fhould now, methinks, be glad to fee a little 
more di(lIn£Uy, the ufe and tendency of this digreflion 
upon architecture. . 

EuPH.— Was not beauty the very thing we inquired 
after? 

Alc. — It was. / 

EuPH.-*- What think you, Atdphron^ can the appearance 
of a thing pieafe at this time, and in this place, which 
plealed two thoufand years ago, and two thoufand miles 
off, without fome real principle of beauty ? 

Alc. — It cannot. 

EupH.— And is not this the cafe with rcfpcft to a juft 
piece of architefture ? 

Alc — No body denies it.. 

EuPH.— Architedure, the noble offspring of judgment 
and fancy, was gradually fwrmed in the moft polite and 
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knowing countries of AJta^ ^gyp^y Greece and Ikdf. It was 
chcriibed and efteemed by the moft flourifliing ftates, and 
mpft renowned princes, who, with vaft expenfe, impto?ed 
and brought it to perfection. It feems, above all other 
arts, peculiarly converlant about order, proportbn, and 
fj^nunetry. May it not, tberelore, b^ fuppofed, on all ac- 
counts, moft likely to help us to fome rational notion «of 
thcyV nefiai qmi in beauty ? 'And, in effe£l, have we not 
learned from this digreffion, that, as there is no beauty 
without proportion, fo proportions are to be efteemed juft ' 
and true, only as they are relative to fome certatu ufe or 
end, their aptitude and fubordination t^ which end is, at 
bottom, that which makes them pleafe and charns ? . 
Ale. — I admit all this to be true. 

X. EuPH. — According to tlus do&rine, I would fain 
know what beauty can be found in a morsd fyfteoi, fonn^ 
ed, conne£led, and governed by chance, fa|JB, or any other 
blind unthinking principle ? forafmuchas, without thought^ 
there can be no end or defign ; and, Mrithout an endy there 
can be no ufe \ and, without ufe, there is no aptitudr or fit-* 
nefs of proportion, from whence beauty fprings. 

Alc. — May we not fuppofe a certain vital principle of 
beauty, order, and harmony, difufed throughout the world, 
without fuppofing a Providence, infpe£king, punifhing, and 
rewarding the moral afkions of men ? without fuppofing 
the immortality of the foul, or a life to come ; in a word, 
without admitting any part of what is commonly called 
faith, worfhip, and religion ? 

Cri.— Either you fuppofe this principle intelligent, or 
not intelligent : If the latter, it is all one with chance, or 
fate, which was juft now agreed againft : If the former, 
let me intreat Alciphron to explain to me, wherein confifts 
the beauty of a moral fyftem, with a Supreme Intelligence 
at the head of it, which neither protefts the innocent, pun- 
iflies the wicked, nor rewards the virtuous ? To fuppofe. 
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ipde^ a ibciety of rational agents, a^iing under the eye oF 
providence, concurring in one defign to promote the com- 
mou benefit of the whok, and conforming their a£Uons to 
the eftabliihed laws and order of the Divine Paternal Wit> 
dom : Wherein each particular agent fliall not confider 
bimfelf . apart, but as the member of a great city,.who^ 
author and founder is God : In which the civil laws are 
no other, than the rules of virtue, and the duties of reli- 
gion : And wjiere every one's true intereil is combined 
with his. duty ; to fuppofe this, would be delightful : On 
this fuppofition, a man need be no (loic or knight-erran|, 
to account for his virtue. In fuch a fyftem, vice is mad- 
nefs, cunning is folly, wifdom and virtue are the fame 
thing, where, notwithftanding all the crooked paths and 
by-roads, the wayward appetites and inclinations of men, 
fovereign reafon is fure to reform whatever feems amifs, 
to reduce that which is devious, make ftraight that which 
is crooked, and, in the lafl a£^, wind up the whole plot, 
according to the exa<9:e{l rules of wifdom and jufticc. In 
fiich a fyftem, or fociety, governed by the wifeft precepts, 
enforced by the higheft rewards and difcouragements, it is 
delightful to confider, how the regulation of laws, the dif- 
tribution of good and evil, the aim of moral agents, do 
all confpire, in due fubordination, to promote the noblefl: 
end, to wit, the complete happinefs, or well-being, of the 
whole. In contemplating the beauty of fuch a moral fyf. 
tem, we may cry out, with the pfalmift, F^ry excellent things 
are fpoken of thee^ though City of God. 

XI, In a fyftem of fpirits, fubordinate to the will, and 
under thedireftion, of the Father of fpirits, governing them 
by laws, and conducing them by methods, fuitable to wife 
and good ends, there will be great beauty. But in an in- 
coherent fortttitpus fyftem, governed by chance, or in a 
blind fyftem,^ governed by fate, or in any fyftem w^here 
Providence doth not prefule, how can beauty be, which can- 
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not b^ wiAout order, winch cannot be without defign ? 
when a man is confcious that his will is inwardly conform- 
ed to the divine will, producing order and harmony in the 
univerfe, and conducing the whole by the jufteft methods 
to the bed end : This gives a beautiful idea. But on the 
other hand, a confcioufnefs of virtue overlooked, neglefted, 
diftrefled by men, and not regarded or rewarded by God, 
ill-ufed in this world, without hope or profpe£l of being 
better ufed in another, I would fain know, where is the 
pleafure of this reflexion, where is the beauty of this fccne ? 
or, how could any man, in his fenfes, think the fpreading 
fuch notions the way to fpread or propagate virtue in* the 
world ? Is it not, I befeech you, an ugly fyftem, in which 
you can fupppfe no law, and prove no duty, wherein men 
thrive by wickednefs, and fuflTer by virtue ? Would it not 
be a difagreeable fight to fee an honeft man peeled by (harp- 
ers, to fee virtuous men injured and defpifcd, while vice 
triumphed ? An enthufiaft may entertain himfelf with 
Tifions, and fine talk, about fuch a fyftem ; but when it 
comes to be confidered by men of cool heads, and clofe 
reafon, I believe they will find no beauty nor perfeftion 
in it ; nor will it appear, that fuch a moral fyftem can 
poffibly come from the fame hand, or be of a piece with 
^the natural, throughout which there Ihines fo much order, 
harmony, and proportion. 

Alc— Your difcourfe ferves to confirm me in my opin- 
ion. You may remember, I declared, that touching this 
beauty of morality in the high fenfe, a man's firft thoughts 
are beft ; and that, if we pretend to examine, and infpedj 
and reafon, we are in danger to lofe fight of it.* That, 
in faft, there is fuch a thing cannot be doubted, when we 
confider that, in thefe days, fome of our philofophers have a 
high fenfe of virtue, without the leaft notion of religion, 

*■ Mett*8 firft thovghts on moral matters are generalhr better than 
their fecood: their natural notions better than £ofc refined by ftudy. 
Charaderifticti VoL i. p. 23. 

s 
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a dear proof of ' the ufefulnefs aod efficacy of Qur prin- 
ciples i 

Xn. Cri. — ^Not to difpute the virtue of Minute Philo.* 
ibphers, we may venture to call its caufe in iiueftion^ and 
make a doubt, vrhether it be an inexplicable enthufiaftie 
notion of moral beauty, or rather, as to me it feems,' wh^ 
was already aiBgned by Euphramri completion, cuftom» 
and religious education ? but, allowing what beauty you 
pleafe, to virtue in an irreligious fyftem, it cannot be lefs iq 
a religious, unlefs you will fuppofe that her charms dimin- 
iih,^ as her dowry increafeth. The truth is, a bejievor 
hath all the motives from the beauty of virtue, in any fen& 
whatfoever, that an unbeliever can poflibly have, befidea^ 
other motives, which an unbeliever hath not. HeiKe it it 
plain, that thofe of your fef):, who have moral virtue, owcft 
it not to their peculiar tenets, which ferve only tp leflen the 
motives to virtue. Thofe, therefore, who are goodi ar$ 
lefs good, and thofe who are bad, are more bad, than thejr 
would have been, were they believers. 

£upH.-^*To me it feems, thofe heroic infidel inamora- 
' tos of abftra6ted beauty, ace much to be pitied, and muqh 
to be admired. Lyftclesy hearing this, faid, with foine im^ 
patience, gentlemen, you fhall have my whole thoughts 
upon this point, plain and frank. All that is faid about a' 
moral fenfe, or moral beauty, in any fignificatipn, either of 
Alciphron or Euphranor^ or any other, I take to be at bot- 
tom mere bubble and pretence. The kabn and the prepon^ 
the beautiful and the decent, are things outward, relative, 
and fuperficial, which have no effe^ in the dark, but arc 
(pecious topics to difcourfe and ei^patiate upon, as fome 
formal pretenders of our fedl, though in other peint^ 
very ort^odpx, are ufed to do. But (hould one of them get 
into power, you would find him no fuch fool as Euphramr 
imagines. He would foon Ihew he had found out, that the 
love of one's country is a prejudice : That; manjund ar^ 
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rogues and hypocrites, and that it were folly to facrifice 
one's felf for the {ike of fuch : That alT regards center in 
this life, and that, as this life is to every man his own life^ 
it clearly follows that charity begins at home. Benevo- 
lence to mankind is perhaps pretended, but benevolence to 
himfelf is praftifed by the wife. The livelier fort of out 
philofoj^ers do not fcruple to own thefe maxims ; and aS 
for the gtaver, if they are true to their principles^ onfe mzf 
guefs what' they muft think at bottom. 

Cri.— 'Whatever may be the efftft of pure theory upon 
certain (ele& fpirits, of a peculiar make, or in fome other 
pans of the world ; I do verily think that, in this Country, 
of ours, reafon, religion, law, arc all together litlle enough 
to fubdue the outward to the fnward man ; and that it 
mtift argue a wrong head, and weak |udgment, to fuppofe, 
that, without them, men would be enamoured of the golden 
mean. To which my countrymen, perhaps, are left incli- 
ne than others, there being in the make of an Englifii mind 
a certaiii gloom and eagernefs, which carries to the' fad 
extreme ; religion tofanaticifm ; free-thinking to atheifin ; 
liberty to rebelUon : Nor (hould we venture to be govern^ 
td by tiafte, even in matters of lefs confequcnce. The 
beautiful in drefs, furniture, and building, is, as Euphranor 
hath obferved, fomething real and well grounded : And 
yet our Enghjb do not find it out of themfelves. What 
Wf etched work do they and other northern people mak^ 
when they follow their own tafte of beauty, in any of thefe 
particulars, inftead of acquiring the true, tirhich is to be 
got from ancient models and the principles of art, as in the 
cafe of virtue, from great models and meditation, fo far as 
natural means can go ? But in no cafe is it to be hopedy 
that U kalon will be the leading idea of the many, who 
have quick fenfes, ftrong paffions, and grofs iptelle£ls. 

Xni. Alc— -The fewer they are, the more ought wc 
to efteem, and admire fuch philofophers, whofe fouls are 
touchedi and tranfported, with this fublime idea. 
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Cri. — But then one might expe£l, from fuch philoib^ 
phers, fo much good fenfe» and philantfarophy, as to keep 
their tenets , to themfelves, and confider their weak breth*' 
ren, who are more ftrongly aflfe&ed by certain fenfes and no- 
tions of another kind, than that of the beauty of pure diC- 
interefted virtue. Cratylusj a man prejudiced againft the 
chriftian religion, of a crazy conftitution, of a rank above 
moft men's ambition, and a fortune equal to his rank, had 
little capacity for fenfual vices, or temptation to diOioneft 
ones. Cratylus having talked himfelf, or imagined that he 
had talked himfelf, into a ftoical enthufiafm about the 
beauty of virtue, did, under the pretence of making josen 
heroically virtuous, endeavor to deftroy the means of ma^ 
king them reafonably and humanly fo. A clear inftancc$ 
that neither birth, nor books, norconverfation^can intiodiice 
a knowledge of the world into a conceited mind, which 
will ever be its own objedi, and contemplate mankind m 
its own mirror I 

Alc. — Cratylus was a lover of liberty, and of his coun* 
try, and had a mind to make men incorrupt and virtuom# 
upon the pureft and mod difinterefted principles. h 

Cri.— -It is true, the main fcope of all his writings {itf 
hehimfelf tells us) was to aflert the reality of a ^^uty 
and charm in moral, as well as in natural fubje&s : to 
demonftrate a talle, which he thinks mor«^ eflFe^ual thaa 
principle : to recommend morals on the fame foot with 
manners \ and fo to advance philofophy on the very foua« 
dation of what is called agreeable and polite. As for re- 
ligious qualms, the belief of a future ftate of rewards wbA 
punifhments, and fuch matters, this great man flicks not 
to declare, that the liberal, poliihed, and refined part of 
mankind, muft needs confider them only as children's tales, 
and amufements of the vulgar. For the fake, therefore, 
of the better fort, he hath, in great goodncfs and wif- 
dom, thought of fomething elfe, to wit, a tafte or relifti : 
this,, he affures us, is, at la ft, what will influence : fiiloe, 
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aecordmg to him, whoever has any impreffion of gentUi* 
ty (as he ^alls it) or politenefs, is fo acquainted with the 
decoruxh and grace of things, as to be really tranfported 
with the comtemplation thereof.^ His conduf): feems juft 
aswifei as if a monarch fhould give out» that there was 
neidier j^ nor executioner in his kingdom, to enforce the 
laws^ but that it would be beautiful to obferve them^ and 
thaty in fo doing, men would tafte the pure delight which, 
refults from order and decorum. 

*ALe.— After all, is it not true, that certain ancient 
phHoibphersi of great note, held the fame opinion with 
Cr^lus^ declaring that he <iid not come up to the charac- 
ter, or deferve: the utle of a good man, who pra£lifed 
virtue for the fake of any thing but its o.wn beauty ? 

Cri. — I believe, indted, that (bme of the ancients 
faid fuch things as gave occafion for dus opinion. Arif^ 
iotle f diftinguiiheth between two charadiers of a good 
man, the one he calleth agathosy or (imply good, the othert 
tabs ii^tahosy from whence the compound term iahkaga- 
tUa, which cannot, perhaps, be rendered by any one 
wcMrd in our language. But his fenfe is plainly this : 
Mge^s he defineth to be, that man to whom the good 
tib^gs of nature are good : For, according to him, thofe 
things, wlu^h are vulgarly efteemed the greateft goodsi 
as riches, honors, power, and bodily perfections, are 
indeed good by nature ; but they happen, neverthelefs, 
to be hurtful and bad tofome perfons, upon the account 
of evil habits : inafmuch as neither a fool, nor an unjuft 
man, nor an intemperate, can be at all the better for the 
life of them, any more than a fick man for ufing the nou« 
rifhment proper for . thofe who are in health* But kalos 
iagathos is that man, in whom are to hp found.all things 
worthy, and decent, and laudable, purely as fuch, and 

* See Charadleriftics, Vol in. Mifcel- 5. cap. 3. and Mifcel< 3. cap ft* 
t Ethic* ad Eudemtmii lib. 7* cap* ult. 
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for dieir own fake, and who pra^lifeth virtae from 
BO other modye but the fole love of her own innate beauty. 
That philofopher obferveSt likewifei that there is a cer-> 
tain political habit, fuch as the Spartans^ and others had, 
who thought virtue was to be valued and pra£tifed on ac- 
count of the natural advantages that attend it. For which 
feafon, he adds, they are indeed good men, but they 
have not the kahkagathia^ or fupieme confummate viitue. 
From hence it is plain that, according to Anfidk^ a mail 
may be a good man, without believing virtue its own re- 
ward, or being only moved to virtue by the fenfe oi moral 
beauty. It is alfo plain, that he diflingui&eth the pcrfiti^ 
4{al virtue of nations, which the public is every where 
concerned to maintain, from this fublimc and fpeeulatiw 
kmd. It might alfo be obferved, that this eiudifeed idea 
did con&ft with fuppofing a Providence, which in^^ 
and rewards the virtues of the beft men. For, faith he 
in another place, * if the gods have any care of human 
s^fiairs, as it appears they have, it ihouki feem reafonabl^ 
to fuj^fe, that they are mod delighted wiA the nH$ft cx^ 
cellent nature, and moft approaching their own,^ which il^ 
the mind, and that they will reward thofe who ehk^ 
love and cultivate what is moft dear to them. The fame 
philofopher obferves, f that the bulk of mankind ^e not 
naturally ^fpofed to be awed by (hame, but by feaur : nor 
to abftain from vicious prafiices, on account of their de-» 
formity, but only of the puniflmient which attends them^ 
And again, % he tells us, that youth, being of it£^ 
averfe from abftinence and fobriety, ihould be under the 
reftraint of laws, regulating their education and empl6y« 
« ment, and that the fame difcipline ib&uld be continued 
even after they became men. For which, faith he, we 
want laws, and, in one word, for the whole ordering of 
life : inafmuch as the generality of mankind obey rather 

• Ad Nicom. L xa c 8. t ^^ ^9* \ ^^, 
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force than reafon, and are influenced rather by penalties, 
than the beauty of virtue i Zemiais e to halo. From all 
which it is very plain> what Arijlotle would have thought 
of thofe, who ihould go about to leffen or deftroy the hopes 
aad fears of mankind> in order to make them virtuous on 
this fole principle of the beauty of virtue. 

XiV. ALC*-^But, whatever the Stagtrite and his peri- 
patetics might thinki is it not certain the ftoics maintain- 
ed this do^rine in its higheft fenfei aflerting the beauty 
of virtue to beall-fufficient; that virtue was her own re-* 
ward ( diat this alone could make a man happy^ in fpite 
of ail thofe things which are vulgarly efteemed the greateii 
woe^ smd miferies c^ human life ? And all this they held 
tt'the fame time that they believed the foul of man to be 
of a corporeal nature, and in death diffipated like a flame 
pr vapour. 

Cri. — It muft be owned, the ftoics fometunes talk, 2l^^ 
they believed the mortality of the foul. Seneca^ in a letter of 
his to Lud/iuSf{p€2ks much like a Minute Fhilofopher, in this 
particular. But in feveral other places, he declares himfelf of 
a dearcontrary opinion, affirming, that the fouls of men, 
after death, mount aloft into the heavens, Jook down upon 
earthi entertain themfelves with the theory of celeftial 
bodies, the courfe of nature, and the converfation of wife 
and excellent men, who having lived in didant ages and 
countries upon earthy make one fociety in the other 
world. It muft alfo be acknowledged, that Marcus An^ 
tqninus fometimes (peaks of the foul, as perifitingi or difr 
folving into its elementary parts : But it is to be noted» 
that he diftinguifheth three principles in the compofition 
^f human nature, tie fofnay pfuche^ nous^ * body, foul, 
mind, or, as he otherwife exprefleth himfelf, farkia^ 
^amsftiofif and egemonihany fiefh fpirit, and governing 
principle. What he calls the ftfuch^^ or foul, contsuning 

* L. 3, c, li. ^ 
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the brutal part of our nature, is indeed reprefented as a 
compound diflbluble, and adually diflblved by deadi : 
But the nous J or to fgnnoniion^ the mind, or ruling princ^ 
pie, he held to be of a pure celeftial nature, theou apospaf- 
may a particle of God, which he fends back intire to 
the ftars and the Divinity. Befides, among all his 
magnificent leSbns, and fplendid fentiments, upon the 
force and beauty of virtue, he is pofitive as to the being 
of God, and that not merely as a plaftic nature, or foid 
of the world, but in the ftrid fenfe of a Providence, in 
fpediing and taking care of human affairs. *■ ■ 

The ftoics, therefore, though their ftile was high, and 
often above truth and nature, yet it cannot be faid, that 
they fo refolved every motive to a virtuous life into the 
fole beauty of virtue, as to endeavor to deilroy the belief 
of the immortality of the foul, and a diftributive Providence. 
After all, allowing the difinterefted ftoics (therein not un- 
like our modern quietifts) to have made virtue its own fole 
reward, in the moft rigid and abfolute fenfe, yet what is 
this to thofe who are no ftoics ? If we ^dopt the whole 
principles of that fed, admitting their notions of good and 
evil, their celebrated apathy, and, in one word, fctting up 
for complete ftoics, we may poffibly maintain this do£trine 
with a better grace : at leaft, it will be of a piece, and con- 
£ftent with the whole. But he who fliall borrow this 
fplendid patch from the ftoics, and hope to make a figure 
by inferting it in a piece of modern compofition, feafoned 
with the wit and notions of thefe times, will indeed make 
a figure, but perhaps it may not be, in the eyes of a wife 
man, the figure he intended. 

XV. Though it muft be owned, the prefent age is very 
indulgent to every thing that aims at profane raillery ; 
which is alone fufBcient to recommend any fantaftical com- 
pofidon to the public. Tou may behold the tinfel of a 

* Mar& AntoDuu i a. §. ii. 
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modern author pafs upon this knowing and learned age 
for good wriUiig ; affe&ed (trains for wit ; pedantry for 
politenefs ; obfcurities for depths ; ramblings for flights ; 
the mod aukward imitation for original humor ; and all 
this upon the; fole merit of a little artful profanenefs. 

Alc. — Every one is not alike pleafed with writings of 
humor^ nor alike capable of them. It is the fine irony of 
an author of quality, * That certain reverend authors, 
' who can condefcend to lay- wit, are nicely qualified to hit 
/ the air of breeding and gentility, and that they will in 
' time, no doubt, refine their manner to the edification of 
^ the polite world ; who have been fo long feduced, by 
* the way of raillery, and wit/ The truth is, the various 
tafte of readers, requireth various kinds of writers. Our 
fe£k- hath provided for this, with great judgment. To 
profelyte die graver fort, we have certain profound men at 
reafon and alpgument. For the coffee-houfes, and popu- 
lace, we have declaim^rs of a copious vein. Of fuch a 
writer, it is tto reproach to fay, ^uit lutulentus ; he is the 
-> fitter for his readers. Then, for men of rank and polite- 
nefs, we kive the finefl, and wittieft Railleurs in the world, 
wbofe ridicule, is the fure teft of truth. 
- EuPH. — ^Tell me, Alctphron^ are* thofe ingenious RaiU 
l^fsrs^ men of knowledge ? 

Alc-— Very knowing. 

EuPH. — ^Do they know, / for inftance, the Copernican 
fyftcm, or the circulation of the blood ? 

Alc — One would think you judged of our fe<9:,.by your 
*}cauntry neighbors : There is nobody in town, but knows 
all thofe points. 

EupH.— You believe ^en, antipodes, mountains in the 
moon, and the motion of the earth. 
. Alc. — We do^ 

EupH. — ^Suppofe, five or fix centuries ago, a man had 
-. maintained thde notions among the beaux efprits of an 
iknglijh court \ how do you think they would have been 
received? ' 



•> 
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Alc— With great ridicule. 

EuPH. — And no>r it would be ridiculotts to ridicute 
them. 

Alc— It would. 

EupH. — But truth was the faffie, tfieh ^nd now* 

Alc— It was. 

EupH. — ^It (hould feem, therefore, Aat ridicule is no 
fuch fovereign touchftone, and te(t of trttth^ as fOU gefitle<* 
men imagine. 

Alc — One thing wc know : Out raillery tod fartafms 
gall the black tribe, and that is our comfort. 

Crl— There is another thing, it might be tironli font 
while to know : That men, in^^ laughing fit, ftitijr applaud 
a ridicule, which (hall appear Contemptible wh^ thef 
come to themfelves: Witnefs the ridicule of Scferat^shf 
the comic poet, the humoUr and r^^eptton it met "^li&i^ tia 
more proving that, than the fame will your^S, to be jttfti 
when calmly confidered by rtien of fenfe* 

Alc — After all, thus much |f*certain, Our ingeilioul 
men make converts by deriding the principles of religioni 
And, take my word, it is the moft fucccfsful and pleaiing 
method of conviftion. Thcfe authors laugh men out of 
their religion, as Horace did out of their vices : AdmiJ^ 
circum pracordia ludunt. But a bigot Cannot relifti or find 
out their wit. ^ 

XVI. Cri. Wit without wifdoai» if there be fudi a 

thing, is hardly worth finding. And, as for the wifdom 

of thefe men, it is of a kind fo peculiar j one may well fuf* 

pe£b it. Cicero was a man of fenfe, and no b^t, neveiv 

tfielefs he makes Scipio own htmfelf much more vigilant 

and vigorous in the race of virtue^ from fuppofing heaven 

the prize."* And he introduceth Caio declaring, he w<)uld 

never have undergone thofe virtuous toils for the fervicc 

of the public, if ht had thought bis being was to end with 

Ais life.t 

* Somn. ScipioQu. f De Sene&utft 
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. AitC.-'-'I acknowledge Cato^ Scipic^,, 2ind Ciurot VTcrc 
vety well far their times : But you mufl pardpn me^if j 
do not think they arrived at the high confuipmate virtue pf 
our modern fref*thiiikers« - 

£uPH.-<-It fhould feem then^ that virtue flpurifheth 
more than ever among U5. 
, Ajuc»-^Itiho(uld. 

EuPH.— And this abundant virtue is owing to th^ 
ii^t}u>d taken by your profound writers to recommend it. 

Ajlc— -This I grant. 

Euf H. — But you have acknowledged, that the enthufi^ 
lillic lovers of virtue are not the many of your k(Xy bjujt 
<mly a few felefl fpirits. To which Alciphron making np 
vmiwtx, Crito addreiTed himfeif to Euphranor : To make, 
faid he» a true eftimate of the worth and growth of modern 
yirtue, you are not to «owit the virtuous men, but rather 
!• confider the quality of their virtue. Now you mud 
ImoW) the viitue of thefe refined th^orift& is fome thing fo 
(Aire siad gentme, that a very little goes far, and, is in 
trxilh, invahiable* To i^hich that reafonable, interefted 
viartuc, of the old £»^Jbi or Spartftn kiiidj can bear np 
proportion. 

£upjL**^TeU me, Aicipbrony arc there not difeafes of thie 
fbttl, as well as of the body ? 

Alc.— Without doubt* 

EupH.'-^And arc not thofe difc^&s, viciotts habits ? 

Alc— Tlwy are. 

EupH.<-^Aad, ^s bodily diftempers are cured l^phyfiq, 
l]u>fe jof the mind aans cured by philofophy : are they not ? 

Ajlc— f>I acknowle<%e it. 

EuFH,-^It feems, thJerefone, that philofophy is a medi- 
cine for the foul of man. 

Alc— It is. 

EtjPH*-— How (hall we be aUe to judge of mcdicine^y 
or know which to prefer? Is it not from the effed:8 
wrought by them ? 

Alc— -Doubtlefs. 
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Ei7FH.«— Where an epidemical diftemper rages, fuppofe 
a new phyfician (hould condemn the known eftablifhed 
pradice^ and recommend another method of cure : would 
.you not, in proportion as the bills of mortality increafed, 
be tempted to fufpefk this new method, notwidiftanding 
all the plaufible difcourfe of its abettors ? 

Alc. — ^This ferves only to amufe and lead us froqi the 
queftion. 

Cri^ — It puts me in mind of my 'friend, Lamproclesy 
who needed but one argument againft infidels. I obferv- 
ed, faid he, that, as infidelity grew, there grew corruption 
of every kind, and new vices. This fimple obfervatioti, 
on matter of fa£^, was fuflScient to make him, notwith- 
ftanding the remonftrance of feveral ingenious men, imbue 
and feafon the minds of his children bedmes v^th the 
principles of religion. The new theories, which our 
acute moderns have endeavored to fubftitute in place of 
religion^ have had their full courfe in the prefent age, and 
produced their efPeft on the minds and manners of men. 
That men are men, is a fure maxim : But it is as fure, 
that Englijhmen are not the fame men they were : whether 
better or worfe, more or lefs virtuous, I need not fay. 
Every one may fee and judge. Though, indeed, aftor 
Arifiides had been baniflied, and Socrates put to death at 
Athens^ a man, without being a conjurer, might guefs what 
the beauty of virtue could do in England. But there is 
now neither room nor occafion for gueffing. We have 
our own experience to open our eyes ; which yet if we 
continue to keep (hut, till the remains of religious educa^ 
tion are quite worn off from the minds of men ; it is to 
be feared we (hall then open them wide^ not to avoid> but 
to behold and lament our ruin. / 

Alc — Be the confequences what they will, I can never 
bring myfelf to be of a mind with thofe, who meafure truth 
by convenience. Truth is the only divinity that I adore. 
Wherever truth leads, I ftall follow. 
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EuPH. — You have then a paflion for truth ? 

Alc— Undoubtedly. 

EuPH.— For all truths ? 

Alc. — For all. 

EuPH.« — ^To know, or to publifh thicm ? 

Alc. — Both. 

EuPH. — What ! would you undeceive a child that was , 
taking phyfic ? would you ofiicioufly fet an enemy right, 
that was making a wrong attack ? would you help an en- 
raged man to his fword ? 

Alc— In fuch cafes, common fenfe direds one how to 
behave. 

EuPH.- — Common fenfe, it feems then, muft be confult- 
ed^ whether a truth be falutary, or hurtful, fit to be declar- 
ed, or concealed. 

Alc.-t-How ! you would have me conceal, and ftiflc 
the truth, and keep it to myfelf ? Is this what you aim at ? 

EuPH. — I only make a plain inference from what you 
grant. As for myfelf, I do not believe your opinions 
true. And, although you do, you (hould not, therefore, 
if you would appear confiftent with yourfelf, think it he- 
ceiTary, or wife, to publifli hurtful truths. What fervice 
can it do mankind, to leffen the motives to virtue, or what 
damage to increafe them ? 

Alc — None in the world. But I muft needs fay, 
I cannot reconcile the received notions of a God, and 
Providence, to my underftanding, and my nature abhors 
the bafenefs of conniving at a falfhood. 

EuPK.— Shall we, therefore, appeal to truth, and exam- 
ine the reafons, by which you are withheld from believing 
thefe points ? 

Alc — ^With all my heart, but enough for the prefent. 
We will make this the fubjefk of our next conference. 
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Tj ARLY the next morning, as I looked out of 
my windowi I faw Alciphron walking in the garden, ^tfc 
all the figns of a man in deep thought. Upon which I 
went down to him. Alciphron^ faid I, this early and 
profound meditation puts me in no fmall fright. How 
fo ! Becaufe I (hould be forry to be convinced there was 
no God. The thought of anarchy in nature is to mc 
more (hocking than in civil life : inafmuch as natural con- 
cerns are more important than civil, and the bafis of all 
dthers. I grant, replied Alciphron^ that fomc inconveni- 
ence may poffibly follow from difproving a God : but, as 
to ttrhatyou fay of fright and {hocking, all that is nothing 
but prejudice, mere prejudice. Men frame an idea, or 
chimera, in their own minds, and th»i fall down and 
worfhip it. Notions govern inankind : but, of all notionst 
thatof God*s governing the world, hath taken the deep- 
eft rooti and fpread the faftheft : It is therefore, in phi- 
lofophy, an heroical atchievme'nt to difpoffefs this imagi- 
nary monarch of his government, and banifli all thofe 
fears and fpeflres, which the light of reafon alone can 
difpei ; 

Nm radii folisj non luctda Ula diet 
Difcutiunty fed natura fpecies raticque. * 

My part, faid I, (hall be to ftandby, as I have hitLcr- 
. to done, and takes notes of all that pafleth during this 
memorable event : while a Minute Philofopher, not Gx foot 
high, attempts to dethrone the Monarch of the univerfe. 
Alas ! replied Alciphron^ arguments are not to be mea- 
fured by feet and inches. One man may fee more than 
a million : and a (hort argument, managed by a free- 
thinker, may be fufficient to overthrow the moft gigantic 
chimera. As we were engaged in this difcourfe, Crito 

^ Lnaetiuf. 
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and Euphranor joined us. I find you have been before- r 
hand with U8 to-day, faid Crit$ to Akiphron^ and taken 
the advantage of folitude and early hours, while Eupbra^,, 
nor and I were afleep in our beds. We may, therefor^ 
expe£l to fee atheifm placed in its beft lights and fup-- 
ported by the ftrongeft arguments. 

n. Alc— The being of a God is a fubje£i upon which 
there has been a world of common-place, which it is need- 
lefs to repeat. Give me leave, therefore, to lay .down certain 
rules and limitations, in order to (horten our prefent con-> 
f erence. For^ as the end of debating is to perfuade^ all 
thofe things which are foreign to this end, fhould be left 
out of our debate. Firft then. Jet me tell you^ I am not, 
to be perfuaded by metaphyfical arguments \ fuch, for. 
inftance, as ;^re drawn from the idea of an all-perfe£t 
Being, or the abfurdity of an infinite progreifipn of cauf- 
es. This fort of arguments I have always found dry and 
jejune :/and, as they^are not fuited to ray way of think- 
ings they may, perhaps, puzzle, but never will convince 
me. Secondly, lam not to.be perfuaded by the autho- 
rity either of paft or prefent ages, of mankind in general, 
or of particular wife men : all which paffeth for little or 
nothing with a man of found argument and free thought. 

Thirdly, all f^oofs drawn from ulilityj or convenience, 
are foreign to the purpofe. They may prove, indeed, 
the ufefulnefs of the notion, but not. the exiftence of the 
thing. Whatever legiflators or ftatefmen may think, 
truth and. convenience are very different things to the rig- 
orous eyes of a philofopher. And now, that I may not 
feem partial, I will limit myfelf, alfo, xiot to objeft, in 
the firft place, from any thing that may feem irregular, 
or unaccountable in the works of nature, againft a caufc 
of infinite power and wifdom : becaufe I already know 
the anfwer you would make, ' to wit, that no one can 
judge of the fymmetry and ufe of the jj^rts of an in- 
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finite machine, whi^h are all relative to each other, and^ 
to the whole, without being able to comprehend the en- 
tire machine, or the whole univerfe. And, in the fecond 
pkce, I ihall engage myfelf not to objefi againil the juf- 
tice, and providence of a Supreme Being, from the evil 
that befalls good men, and the profperity which is often 
the portion of wicked men in this life: becaufe I know 
that, inftead of admitting this to be an objedion againft a 
Deity, you would make it an argument for a future ftate ; 
in which there (hall be fuch a retribution of rewards and 
punifliments, as may vindicate the divine attributes, and 
fet all things right in the end. Now thefe anfwers, 
though they ihbuld be admitted for good ones, are, in truth, 
no proofs of the being of a God, but only folutions of cer- 
Itain difficulties which might be obje£ted, fuppofing it al- 
ready proved by proper arguments. Thus much I thought 
fit to premife, in order to fave time and trouble both to 
you, and niyfelCl 

Cri.-*— I think that, as the proper end of our confer^ 
ence ought to be fuppofed the difcovery and defence of 
truth, fo truth may be juftified, not only by perfuading its 
adverfaries, but, where that cannot be done, by (hewing 
them to be unreafonable. Argun^ts, therefore, which 
carry, light, have their ef&£):, even agaunft an opponent 
who (huts his eyes, becaufe they (hew him to be obftinate 
and prejudiced. Be(ides, this di(lin£lion between argu- 
ments that puzzle, and that convince, is leaft of all, ob- 
ferved by AGnute Philofophers, and need not, therefore, 
be obferved by others, in their favor. But, perhaps, 
:£uphrmor may be willing to encounter you on your 
own terms, in which cafe I have nothing farther to fay. 

• III. EvvH.-^Ai^phron adis like a (kilful general, who 
is bent upon gaining the advantage of the ^ground, and 
alluring the enemy out of their trenches. We, who be- 
lieve a God, m intrenched within tradition, cuftom, au*^ 

U 
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thority and law. And neverthelefs, inftead o( attettipliiig- 
to force us, he propofes that we fliould voluDtarily, ^bou^- 
don thefe iritrcnchments, and make the attack : when wt 
may z€t on the defenfive with much fccurity and eafe> 
leaving him the trouble to difpoffefs u&, of what wc ne^ 
not refign. Thofe reafons (continued h^ addrefling hlm- 
felf to AInphron) which you have mullered up in this 
morning's meditation, if they do not weaken, rtiuft eftab^ 
hfli our belief of a God : For the utmoft is to be exped^d 
from fo great a matter in hi» profdBon) when he fets hfe 
ftrength to a point. , 

Alc. — I hold the confufed notion oF a Deity, or femo 
invifible power, to be, of all prejudices, the moft ^i&ten*^ 
quetablc. When half a ,dozen ingenious men are jgot td* 
gether over a glafs of wine, by a chearful fire, in a todm 
well-lighted ; we banifh with eafe all the fpc£bres <A fietncyi 
or education, and are very cleat in out ^er/fi6ns. But m 
I was taking a folitary walk before it was broad 4a;^]^^ 
in yondet grove, methought the point was not quite fo 
clear : nor cotild I readily recoUeft the force o^f thofe at* 
guments, which ufed to appear fo coi^iufive at othfet titties* 
1 had, 1 know not, what awe upon my mii/d, and feemed 
haunted by a' 'firft cf ^anic> which I cannot iotherwife «t* 
count fcftr, flian by fuppofing it the tStd of ptejudicc^ 
For yon muft know, th^ I^ like the ^^ft of the world, was 
once upon a time, catechifed, and tutored into the belirf 
of a God, or Spirit. There is no forier mark of pr^}udi^e) 
than the believing a thing without reafon. What neceflity 
then can there be that 1 fhould fet myfclf the difficult ta& 
of proving a negative, wheii it is fufficient to obferve, lJ«»t 
there is no proof of die affirmative, -and that die adtftit«- 
ting it without proof is unreafonable ? prove, therefore, 
your opinion, or, if you cannot, you may indeed remain 
in poffeflionof it, but you will only be po&fied of a prt- 
judice. 

EuPH.— O jilciphron! to content yoif, W€ muft prove. 
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U iiems, 2^nd we muft prove upon your own terms. But, 
ia the firft place, let us fee what fort of proof you expeft. 

ALC.-^Perhaps I may not expe£l it, but I will tell you 
what fort x)f proof I would have : And that is, in fliort, 
fuch proof, as ev^ry man of fenfc requires of a matter of 
fa£l, or the exiftence of any other particular thing. For 
mftance, fliould a man afk why I believe there is a king of 
Great Britain P I might anfwer, becamfe I had feen him : 
Or a king of Spain P' becaufe I had feen thofe who faw 
him. But as for this king of kings, I neither faw him 
myfelf, nor any one ejfe, that ever did fee him. Surely if 
there be fuch a thing as God, it is very ftrange that he 
fhould leave himfelf without a witnefs 5 that men fliould 
ftill difpute his being ; and that there fhould be no one 
evident, fenfible, plain proof of it, without recourfe to phi- 
lofophy or metaphyfics. A matter of fa<5t is not to be proved 
by notions, but by fads. This is clear and full to the point. 
Tou fee what I would be at. Upon thefe principles I 
4«fy fuperftition. 

EcjPH.— -You believe then, as far as you can fee. 

Alc.^ — That is my rule of faith. 

Eopfr.— -How ! will you not believe the exiftence of 
things which you hear, unlefs you alfo fee them ? 

Alc— I will not fay fo neither. When I infifted on 
feeing, I would be underftood to mean perceiving in gener- 
al. Outward objedls make very different impref&ons up- 
on tbt animal fpirits, all which are comprifed under the 
common name of fenfe. And whatever we can perceive 
by any fenfe we may be fure of. 

IV. EuPH.-— What ! do you believe then there arc fuqh 
things as ammal' fpirits ? 

Alc. — Doubtlcfs. c 

EuPH. — By what fenfe, do you perceive them ? 

Alcu — I do not perceive immediately by any of my fcn- 
fes. I am nevfirthelefs perfuaded of their exiftence^ be- 
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caufe I can collcft it from their effcSls and operations. 
They arc the mcffengcrs, which, running to and fro in 
the nerves, prefenre a commanication between the foul 
and outward objects. 

EuPH. — You admit then, the being of a foul. 

Alc. — ^Provided I do not admit an immaterial fubftance, 
I fee no inconvenience in admitting there may be fuch a 
thing as a foul. And this may be no more than a thin 
fine texture of fubtile parts, or fpirits, refiding in the 
brain. 

EuPH.— >I do not aik about its nature. I only alk 
whether you admit that there is a principle of thought and 
adion, and whether it be perceivable by fenfc. 

Alc— ^I grant that there is fuch a principle, and that 
it is not the objeft of fenfe itfelf, but inferred from appear- 
ances which are perceived by fenfe. 

EuPH. — If I underftand you rightly, from animal func- 
tions and motions, you infer the exiftence of animal fpirits ; 
and from reafonable a£ts you infer the exiftence of a rea- 
fonable foul. Is it not fo ? 

Alc— It is. 

EuPH. — It fhould feem therefore, that the being of 
things, imperceptible to fenfe, may be colle£l:ed fn>m ef- 
{c€ts and figns, or fenfible tokens. 

Alc. — It may. 

EuPH.-- — Tell me, Aldphronj is not the foul that which 
makes the principal diftinftion between a real perfon and 
a ihadow, a living man and a carcafs ? 

Alc— I grant it is. 

Eup«.— I cannot, therefore, know that you, for inftance, 
are a diftindl thinking individual, or a living real man, by 
furer, or other figns, than thofe from which it can be infers 
red that you have a foul. 

Alc — You cannot. 

EuPH.- — Pray tell me, are not all a^, immediately and 
properly pefceivtd by^fenfe, reducible to motion i 

Alc— —They are. 
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EupH. — From motions therefore, you infer a^ moveti 
or cayfe : And from reafonable motions (or fuch as appear 
calculated for a reafonable end) a rational caufe, foul, or 
fpirit. 

Alc. — Even (o* 

V. EuPH. The foul of man annates but a fmall body^ 
an infignificant particle, in refp&A of the great mailes of 
nature, the elements, and heavenly bodies, and the fyf- 
tem of the world. And the wifdom that appears in thofe 
motions, which arc the efFeft of human reafon, is incom- 
parably lefs than that which difcovers itfelf, in the ftruc- 
ture and ufe of organized natural bodies, animal or veget- 
able. A man, with his hand, can make no machine fo 
admirable as the hand itfelf : Nor can any of thofe mo- 
tions, by which we trace out human reafon, approach 
the fkill and contrivance of thofe wonderful motions of 
the beax;t, and brain, and other vital parts, which do not 
depend on the will of man. 

Alc. — All tEisTs true. 

EuPH.— -Doth it not follow then, that from natural 
^notions, independent of man's will, may be inferred both 
pqwer and wifdom, incomparably greater than that of 
the human foul ? 

Alc. — It fhould fecm fo. 

EuPH.— Further, is there not, in natural productions 
and eficdis, a vifible unity of council and defign ? Are 
not the rules affixed and immoveable f Do not the fame 
laws of motion obtain throughout ?• The fame in Ciina 
and here, the fame two thoufand years ago, and at this 
day ? 

Alc— -All this I do not deny. 

EuPH.— Is there not alfo a connexion, or relation, be- 
tween animals and vegetables ; between both and the 
elements; between the elements and heavenly bodies; 
fo that, from their mutual refp^ds, influences,, fubordina- 
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tiwftf aad ufi:$> they may be colle&ed ta be party of 
we vhoky confpiring lo owaod the £ii»e end^ and 
fulfilling the fame defign ? 

Alc— Suppofing all this to be true. 

EuPH. — Will it not then follow^ that thia vaftly great 
or infinite power and wifdooi^ muft be fuppofed in one 
and the £une agmt, fpirit or mind ; and that we liave^ 
at leafty as clear, full/ and imnaediate certainty of dbe 
being of this infinitely wife and powerful Spirit^ as of 
any one human ibul whatfoever, befides our own ? 

ALC.<*-Jiet noe confider : . I fufpe£i: we proceed too 
haftily. What I Do you pretend you can have the fame 
afliirance of the being of God, that you canhaye of mine, 
whom you adually fee ftand before you, and talk to you? 

EoPH.— The very fame, if not greater. 

Alc. — How do you make this appear ? 

£imi.-*^y the perfon Alcifhrony is meant an indiTi<- 
dual thinking thing, and not the hair, (kin, or TifiUe fur- 
face, or any part of the outward form, aAtmr^ or (hape 
oi Akipbron. 

Alc*— This I grant. 

£uPH.»-^And in grinciiig this, you grant that, in a 
tttifk fenfe, I do not fee JUciphron, i. e. that individual 
thinking thing, but only fuch vifible figns and tokens, as 
fuggeft and infer the being of that invifible thinking prin- 
ciple, or foul. Even fo, in the felf fame manner, it feems 
tome, that though I cannot, with ^yes of fiefb, behold 
the invifible God ; yet I do, in the ftrifleft fenfe, behold 
and perceive, by all my fenfcs, fuch figns and tokens, fuch 
tik€U and operations, as fugged:, indicate, and demon- 
ftrate an invifible God, as certainly, and with the fame 
evidence, at leaft, as any other figns, perceived by fenfe, 
do fuggeft to me die exiftence of your foul, fpirit, or 
tlunking princi^ *, which I am convinced of only by a 
few figns or effefts, and the motions of one fmall organ- 
ized body : Whereas I do, at all tithes, and in all places, 
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perceive fenfiUe figtis, which evince the 1>emg of God. 
The point, therefore, doubted or denied by you at the 
beginning, now feems manifeftiy to follow frcmi the pre- 
mifes. Thapoughout tiiis whole enquiry, have we not 
coafidered every Itep with care, and made not the leaft 
advance wiffitmt clear evidence ? Tou and*! examined' 
and aSented £tigly to each foregoing j^n^Gtion : What 
fliall we do then wi^ die conclufion ? For my part, if 
you do not help me out, I find myfelf under an abfolute 
neceffity of admitting it for true. You muft, therefore, 
be content, heticef<»ward to bear the blame, tf i live and 
die in die belief of a God. ^ 

VI. AhCi'^-^U mi^ l>e <soiifeft, I do not residily find 
an anfwer. There fycms to be feme foundation for \^^t 
you fayw But, on the otiber hand, if the point Was lo 
d^ar asyou preload, 1 csHUiot cqpcdrve how ib ma^f fa^ 
gacious men, of our fe^, ihcfuld be fb much in tiie ^teiJt| 
as not to IcnoF or believe one fyllabk of it 

Evph-'*'^ ^leipkrofif it is not our j|^«fent bufinefs'to 
accoaiH for the overfights, or vindicaie the honor of ^0(9 
great men, the free-thinkers, when their veiy -exiftenc^ 
is in danger of being called in queftion. 

Alc.-«— How fo ? 

£ui»fiv«^Be pleafed to recdUefi the conceiGons yeii 
have «ia(^, 4ind then ihew me, *i£ the arguments for la 
Deity be not concluGve, by what better arguments 7011 
can prove the , etiftenoe of that thinling ddng, whidi in 
ftri8:nefs coaditutes the £ree-«thinker. 

As foon as Euphraner had. uttered diefib words,' ^U^ 
phron ftopt ihort, and ftood in a pofture of meditBfioD, 
wh&e the reft of us continued our walk, and took flvxrior 
three turns, after winch he joined us again with a iiniling 
countenance, like on^ who had made fome*di&oiaery« 1. 
have foimd, faidhe, what may clear up the point in ^if- 
pute, :^hd give Euphrunor entbe fatisla&ioB ; I wontdiay 
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an argument, ^wfaich will prove the exigence of a free- 
thinker, the like whereof cannot be applied to proye the 
exiftence of a God. Tou muft know then, that your 
notion of our perceiving the exiftence of God, as certain- 
ly and immediately as we do that of a human perfon, I 
could by no means digeft, thou^ I muft own it puzzled 
me, till I had confidered the matter. At firft methought, 
a particular ftrufiure, fliape, or motion, was the moft 
certain proof of a thinkings reafonable foul. But a little 
attention fatisfied me, that thefe things have no neceflary 
connexion with reafon, knowledge, and wifdom. And 
that, allowing them to be certain proofs of a living, foul, 
they cannot be fo of a thinking and reafonable one. Up- 
on fecond thoughts, therefore, and a minute examina- 
tion of this point, I have found, that nothing fo much 
convinces me of the exiftence of another perfon as his 
faking to' me. It is my hearing you talk, that, in 
ftrid and philofophical truth, is to me thebeft argument 
for your being. And this is a peculiar argument, inappli- 
cable to your purpofe : For you will not, I fuppofe, pre- 
tend that God fpeaks to man in the fame clear and fenfi- 
ble manner, as one man doth to another. 

Vn. EupH. — How ! is then the impreffion -of .found 
fo much more evident than that of other fenfee ? Or, 
if ii be^ is the voice of* man louder than that of 
thunder ? ' 

.. Alc.<^— Ala^ ! Youmiftake the point. What I mean 
is not the found of fpeech, merely as fuch, but the arbi- 
' trary i;^e ^^f^F^^^ figns v^jiirh have no {imili{udel)r ne- 
ceflary connexion with the things (ignified; fo as by the 
oppofte management of them, to fuggeft and exhibit to 
my mind an endlefs variety of things, differing in nature, 
time, and place j thereby informing me, entertaining me, 
and dircfting me how to aft, not only with regard td 
things x^ar a^d prefent, but alfo, with regard to things 
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diftant and future. No matter whether the& figns are 
pronounced or written, whether they enter by the eye or 
the ear : They have the fame ufe, and are equally proofs of 
an intelligent, thinking, defigning caufe. 

EuPH. — But what if it (hould appear that God really 
fpeaks to man ; fhould this content you i 

Alc— *I am for admitting no inward fpeech, no holy 
inftinflis, or fuggeftions of light or fpirit. All jthzt, you 
muft know, pafieth with men of fenfe for nothing, l£ 
you do not make it plain to me, that God fpeaks to men^ 
by outward fenfible figns, of fuch fort, and in fuch man- 
ner, as I h$ve defined, you do nothing, 

EuPH. — But if it fliall appear plainly, that God fpeaks 
to men by the intervention and ufe of arbitrary, outward, 
fen(ible figns, having no refemblance or neceflary connex- 
ion wi^ the things they (land for and fugged : If it (hall 
aj^ear, that by innumerable combinations of thefe figns^ 
an endlefs variety of things is difcovered, and made known 
to us; and that we are thereby inftrufled, or informed, 
in their different natures; that we are taught and admon- 
Iflied what to fliun, and what to purfue ; and are directed 
how to regulate our motions,' and how to zSt with refpeA 
to things diftant from us, as well in time as place ; will 
this content you ? 

Alc.-— It is the very thing I would have you make out ; 
for therein confifts the force, and ufe, and nature of lan« 
guage. 

Vin. EuPH. — Look, Atciphron^ do you not fee the caf- 
tle upon yonder hill ? 

Alc.—— I do. 

£uPH.r-*Is it not at a great diftance from you ? 

Alc— It is. 

EuPH. — ^Tell me, Aldphron^ is not diftance a line turn- 
ed end-wife to the eye ? 

Alc— Doi^btlefs. 

W 
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EuPH.*— And can a line, in diat fituadon, projeQ: niOTe 
than one fingle point on the bottom of the eye ? 

Alc. — It cannot^' 

EuPH. — ^Therefore the appearance of a long and of a 
fbort diftance, is of the fame magnitude, or rather of no 
magnitude at all, being, in all cafes, one fingle point. 

Alc— »It feems (b. 

Ei^H.— -Should it not follow, from hence, thatdiftance 
16 not immediately perceired by the eye ? 

Alc— It ihould. 

EupH.— Muft it riot then bejerceived by £he Jtncdia* 
tion of fome other thing ? 

Ax-c— It muft. 

S0PH. — ^To difcorer what this is, let us examine what 
alteration diere may be in the appearance of the fame ob» 
jed, placed at difierent diftances from the eye. Now I 
find, by experieficei that, when an objed is removed ftill 
farther and farther ofF, in a dire£t line from the eye, its 
vifibk apgearance ftiil grows Icffisr and fainter : And this 
change of appearance, being proportional and umverfal, 
feems to me toi>e, that by which we apprehend die Tarious 
degrees of diftance. 

Alc. — I have nothing to <Aje3t to this. 

EuPH.-— But littlenefsor faintnefs, inthdrown nature, 
feem to hate no neceflkry connexion with greater lehgth 
of difta^ce. 

Alc. — ^I admit this to be true. 

EuPH. — Will it not follow then, that they could never 
fuggeft it but from experience ? 

Alc.-— It will. 

EuPH. — ^That is to fay, we perceive diftance, not im- 
mediately, but by mediation of a fign, vrhiih hadi no like- 
nefs to it, or neceflary connexion with it, but only fuggefts 
it from repeated experience, as word^ do diings. 

Alc — Hold, Euphranor : Now I think of it, the wri* 
teis in optics tell us of an angle nude by the two optic ax- 
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cs, where they meet in the vifible point or objcd ; which 
angle, the obtnfer it is, the nearer it {hew& the objeft to be, 
and by how much the acuter, by fo much the farther off; 
and this from a neceflary demonftrable connexion. 

EuPH. — The mind then finds out the diftance of things 
by geometry. 

Alc. — It doth. ^ 

EupH. — Should it not follow, therefore, that nobody 
could fee, but thofe who had learned geometry, and knew 
fomething of lines and angles ? 

Alc. — ^Thcre is a fort of natural geometry, which is 
got without learning. 

EuPH. — Pray inform me, Akiphroriy in order to frame 
a proof of any kind, or deduce one point from another, 
is it not neceflary, that I perceive' the connexion of the 
terms in the premifes, and the connexion of the premifes 
with the conclufion : And, in general, to know oqc thing 
by means of another, mud I not fir ft knew that other 
thing? when I perceive your meaning by your words, 
mufl: I not firft perceive ^e^'words themfelves ? and muft 
I not know the premifes,^ before I infer the conclufion ? 

Ate. — All this is true. 

EuPH.-— Whoever, therefore, coUefts a nearer diftance 
from a wider angle, or a farther diftance from an acuter 
angle, muft firft perceive the angles themfelves. And he 
who doth not perceive thofe angles, can infer nothing from 
them. Is it fo or not ? 

Alc — ^It is as you fay. 

EuPH. — Aik now the firft man you meet, whether he 
perceives or knows any .thing of thofe optic angles ? or 
whether he ever thinks >bout them, or makes any inferen- 
ces from them, either by natural or artificial geometry ? 
What anfwer do you think he would make ? 

Alc ^To fpeak the truth, I hdieve his anfwer would 

be, that he knew nothing of thofe matters. 
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EuPH.—— It cannot therefore be, that men judge of dif- 
tance by angles : Nor confequently can there be any force 
in the argument you drew from thence, to prove that dif- 
tance is perceived by means of fomething, which hath a 
neceflary connexion with it. 

Alc— -I agree with you. 

IX. Eu£H.— -To me it feems, that a man may know 
whether he perceives a thing or no : and if he perceives it, 
whether it be immediately, or mediately : and if mediate- 
ly, whether by means of fomething like, or unlike, necef- 
farily, or arbitrarily conne£l:ed with it. 

Alc. — It feems fo. 

EuPH.— — And is it not certain, that diilance is perceived 
only by experience, if it be neither perceived immediately 
by itfelf^ nor by means of any image, nor of any lines and 
angles, which are like it, or have a neceflary connexion 
with it? 

Alc— It is. 

EuPH. — Doth it not feem to follow, from what hath 
been faid and allowed by you, that before all experience a 
man would not imagine, the things he faw were at any 
diflance from him i 

Alc.—- How ! let me fee. 

EuPH. — ^The littlenefs or faintnefs of appearance, or 
any other idea or fenfation, not neceflarily connedied with, 
or refembling diftance, can no more fuggeft different de- 
grees of diftance, or any diftance at all, to the mind, which 
hatli not experienced a connexion of the things fignifying 
and fignifted, than words can fuggeft notions before a 
man hath learned the language. 

Alc — I allow this to be true. 

EupH. — ^Will it not thence follow, that a man born 
blind, and made to fee, would, upon firft receiving his 
fight, take the things he faw, not to be at any diftance 
from him, but in his eye, or rather in his mind ? 
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Alc. — -I mufl: own It feem fo : And yet, on the other 
hand, I can hardly perfuade myfelf, that, if I were in fuch 
a date, I ihould think thofe obje£ls, which I now fee at 
fo great a diftance, to be at no diftance at all. 

EuPH. — It feepis then, that you now think the objeds 
of fight are at a diftance from you. 

Alc — ^Doubtlefs I do. Can any one queftion but yon- 
der caftle is at a great diftance ? ^ 

EuPH.— — Tell me, Aiciphron^ can you difcem the doors^ 
windows, and battlements of that fame caftle ? 

Alc. — I cannot. At this diftance it feemf only a 
fmall round tower. 

EuPH. — But I, who have been at it, know that it is 
no fmall round tower, but a large fquare building, with 
battlements and turrets, which it ktm^ you do not fee. 
' Alc- — ^What will you infer from thence ? 

EuPH.— I would infer, that the very obje£l, which 
you ftriflily and properly perceive by fight, is not that 
thing which is feveral miles diftant. 
• Alc. — ^Whyfo? 

£uPH.-~Becaufe a little round obje£t is one thing, and 
a great fquare obje£i: is another. Is it not ? 

Alc — ^I cannot deny it^ 

EupH.— — Tell me, is not the vifible appearance alone 
the proper obje£l: of fight ? 

Alc— It is. What think you now (faid Eufhramr^ 
pointing towards the heavens) of the vifible appearance of 
yonder planet ? Is it not a round luminous flat, not big- 
ger than a fixpence } 

ALc-^What then ? 

EuPH.— Tell me then, what you think of the planet 
itfelf. Do you not conceive it to be a vaft opaque globcj 
with feveral unequal rifings and vallies } 

Alc— I do. 

EuPH.— How can you, therefore conclude, that the 
proper objeA of your fight exifts at a diftance ? 
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Alc.«^I confeft I know not* 

EupH.-*For your farther conTiftion, do but cdofidcf 
dijt drimibn cloud. Think you, that if you were in the 
very place where it is» you would perceive any thing like 
wlut you now fee ? 

Alc. — By no means. I (hould perceive only a dark mift. 

EuPH.-^Is it not plain» thereforct that neither the 
caftle, the planet, nor the cloud, which you fee heie^ ire 
tho(e real ones, which you fuppofe exiil at a diftanoe i 

X» ALC.p-*-What am I to think then ? Do we fee any 
thing at aU, or is it altogether fancy and illuCon? 

EupH*— Upon the whole, it feems the proper objeds 
of fight are light and colours, with their feveral (hadeft 
and degrees ; all which, being infinitely diverfified and 
ccmibined, form a language wonderfully ads^pted to fug- 
geft and exhibit to us the difiances, figures, fituations, 
dimenfions, and various qualities of tangible obje£is : not 
by fimilitude, nor yet by inference of necefiary connexioo, 
but by the arbitrary impofition of Providence : juft as 
words fuggeft the things fignified by them* 

Alc. — How ! Do we not> ftri£Uy fpeaking, perceive 
by fight fuch things as trees, houC^, men, rivers, and 
the like? 

EupH.— "We do, indeed, perceive or apprehend thofc 
things by the faculty of fight. But will it follow from 
thence, that they are the proper and imioediate obje&s of 
fight, any more than that all thofe things are the proper 
and immediate objefis of hearing, which are fignified by 
the help of words, or founds ? 

Alc— You would have us think tbcn, that light, 
ihades, and colours, varioufly combined, anfwer to the 
feveral articulations of found in language ; and that, by 
means thereof, all forts of objeflrs are fuggeftcd to the 
mind through the eye, in the fame manner as they are 
fuggefted, by words or founds, through the ear : that is. 
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neither from neceff^ry dedu£);ioh to the judgment^ nor 
from iimiUtude to the fancy.^ but purely and folely from 
experiencCi cuftom, and habit. 

£0PH.— — I would not have you think any thing, more 
than the nature of things obligeth you to think, nor fub"» 
mit in the leaft to my judgment, but only to the force of 
truth ; which is an impofition that I fuppofe die freeft 
^linkers will not pretend to be exempt from* 

Alc^^^Tou ha\re led me, it feems, ftep by ftep, till 
I aih got I know not where. But I fliaU try to get out 
again, if not by the way I came, yet by fomc gther of 
iny own finding. Here Alciphrony having made a Ihort 
paufe, proceeded as follows : 

- \ 

XL Anfwer me, Euphranor, fhould it not foUow» 

from thefe principles, that a man, bom blind, and mado 

to iiee, would at firft fight not only not perceive their dif« 

tance, but alfo not fo much as know the ver^ things 

themlelves which he faw, for inftance, men or trees I 

which furely to fuppovt mud be abfurd. 

£uPH.***«-I grant, in confequence of thofe principlesi 
which both you and I have admitted, that fuch a one 
would never think of men, trees, or any other obje^s 
that he had been accuftomed to perceive by touch, upon 
having his mind filled with new fenfations of light ;^nd 
colours, whofe various combinations he doth not yet un« 
derftands or know the meaning of ; no more than a Cii- 
nefe, upon firft hearing^ the words man and tree^ would 
think of the things ifignified by them. In both cafes, there 
mult be time and experience, by repeated afts, to acquire 
a habit of knowing the connexion between the figns and 
things fignified ; that is to fay, of underftanding the lan^ 
guag^, whether of the eyes or of the ears. And I con- 
ceive no abfurdity in this. 

Alc. — I fee, therefore, in ftrift philofophical truth, 
that rock only in the fam^ feiife diM I may be laid to hear 
it, wh^ the word r^iis prongvnced. 
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EupH.— — In the very fame. 

Alc. — How comes it to pafs then, that every one fliall 
bj he fees, for inftance^ a rock, or a houfe, when thofe 
thmgs are before his eyes ; but no body will fay, he hears 
a rock, or a houfe, but only the words or founds them- 
felves, by which thofe things are faid to be Cgnified or 
fuggcfted, but not heard ? Be(ideS| if vifion be only a 
language, fpeaking to the eyes, it may be afked. When 
did men learn this hnguage ? To acquire the knowledge 
of fo many figns, as go to the making up a language, is a 
work of fome difficulty. But will any man fay, he hath 
Qpent time, or been at pains, to learn this language of 
▼ifipn ? 

EuPH. — ^No wonder, we cannot affign a time beyond 
our remoteft memory. If we have been all pra£lifing this 
language, ever fince our firft entrance into the world ^ 
if the Author of nature conftantly fpeaks to the eyes of 
all mankind, even in their earlieft infancy, whenever the 
eyes are open in the light, whether alone or in company ; 
It doth not feem to me at all ftrange, that men (hould not 
be aware they had ever learned a language, begun fo ear- 
ly, and prafiifed fo conftantly, as this of vifion. And, 
if wealfo confider, that it is the fame throughout the 
whole world, and not, like other languages, differing in 
difierent places ; it will not feem unaccountable, that men 
fhould miftake the connexion between the proper objefts 
of fight, and the things fignified by them, to be founded 
in neceffary relation, or likenefs : Or, that they (hould 
even take them for the fame things. Hence it feems eafy 
to conceive, why men, who do not think, ihould con- 
found, in this language of vifion, the figns with die things 
lignified, otherwiffe than they are wont to do, in the vari- 
ous particular lauguages, formed by the feveral nations 
of men. 

Xn. It may be alfo worth while, to obfcrve, that figns 
being little confidered in themfelves, or for their own fake. 
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but only in their relative capacity, and for the fake of 
tihofe things whereof they arc figns, it comes to"pafs, that 
the mind often overlooks them, fo as to carry its attention 
immediately on to the things* fignified. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in reading, we run over the charafters with the flight- 
eil regard, and pafs on to the meaning. Hence it is fre- 
quent for men to fay, they fee words, and notioiisi and 
things, in reading a book : whereas, in ftri£lnefs, they fee 
only the chara£ters, which fuggcft words, notions, and 
things. And, by parity of reafon, may we not fuppofe, 
that men, not refting in, but overlooking the immediate 
and proper objects of fight, as in their own nature of fmall 
moment, carry their attention onward to the very thing 
fignified, and talk as if they faw the fecondary obje£l:s ? 
which, in truth and ftriftnefs, are not feen, but only fug- 
gefted and apprehended by means of the proper objefts of 
fight, which alone are feen. 

Al-c.-r-To fpeak my mind freely, this diflertatlon grows 
tedious, and runs into points too dry and minute for a 
gentleman's attention. 

I thought, faid CritOf we had been told, the Minute 
Philofophers loved to confider things clofely and minutely. 

Alc— That is true, but in fo polite an age, who would 
be a mere philofopher ? There is a certaife fcholaftic accu- 
racy, which ill fuits the freedom and' eafe of a well-bred 
man. But, to cut (hort this chicane, I propound it fairly 
to your own confcience, whether you really think that 
God himfelf fpeaks every day, and in every place, to the 
eyes of all men } 

EuPH.— That is really, and in truth, my opinion : and 
it fhould be yours too, if you are confiftent with yourfelf, 
and abide by your own definition of language. Since you 
cannot deny, that the great mover and author of nature 
conftantly explaineth himfelf to the eyes of men, by the 
fenfible intervention of arbitrary figns, which have no fimil- 
itude, or connexion, with the things fignWied i fo as by 

X 
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compounding and difpofing them, to fugged and exhibit 
anendlefs variety of objeds, difFering in nature, time, and 
place, thereby informing and dire&ing men how to z6k 
with refpe^i to thUigs diftant and future, as well as near 
and prcfent. In confequence, I fay, of your own fenti- 
ments and conceflions, you have as. much reafon to think, 
the Univerfal Agent, or God, fpeaks to your eyes, as you 
can have for thinking any particular perfon fpeaks to youv 
ears. 

Alc. — I cannot help thinking, that fome fallacy runs 
throughout this whole ratiocination, though perhaps I may 
not readily point it out. It feems to me, that every other 
fenfe may as well be deemed a language as that of viiion. 
Smells and tafte, for inftance, are figns that inform us of 
other qualities, to which they have neither likenefs nor 
ncceffary connexion. 

EuPH.— That they are figns is certain, as alfo that lan- 
guage, and all other figns, agree in the general nature of 
fign, or fo far forth as figns. But it is as certain that all 
figns are not language ; not even all fignificant founds, 
fuch as the natural cries of animals, or the inarticulate 
founds and interjeftions of men. It is the articulation, 
combination, variety, copioufnefs, extenfive and general 
ufe, and eafy application of figns (all which are commonly 
found in vifidn) that conftitute the true nature of language. . 
Other fenfes may indeed furnifh figns ; and yet thofe figns 
have no more right than inarticulate founds to be thought 
a language. 

Alc. — Hold ! let me fee ! ^i language, the figns arc 
arbitrary, are they not i 

EupR. — ^They are. 

Alc — And confequently, they do not always fuggcft 
real matters tf fa£l. Wheteas, this natural language, as 
you call it, or thefe vifible figns, do always fuggeft things 
in the fame uniform way, and have the fame conftant reg- 
ular connexion with matters of fa£t ; whence it fhould 
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feem, the connexion was neceflrary, and therefore^ accord- 
ing to the definition premifed^ it can be no language. 
How do you folve this otjedion ? 

EuPH.— You may folve it yourfelf, by the help of a 
pifture^ or looking-glafs. 

Alc. — You are in the right. I fee there is nothing in 
it. I know not what elfe to fay to this opinion niorci than 
that it is fo odd and contrary to my way of thinking, that 
I (hall never aflent to it. 

SIIL EuPH.— Be pleafed to recolleft your own lec- 
tures upon prejudice, and apply them in the prefent cafe. 
Perhaps they may help you to follow where reafon leads, 
and to fu(pe£); notions which are ftrongly riveted, without 
having been ever examined. 

, Alc— —I difdain the fufpicion of prejudice. And I do 
not fpeak only for myfelf. I know a club of moft ingen- 
ious men, the freeft from prejudice of any men alive, 
who abhor the notion of a God, and I doubt not, would 
be very able to untie this knot. Upon which words of 
jilcipiron, I, who had z&cd the part of an indifferent ftan- 
der-by , obferved^to him, that it mifbecame his charafter, 
and repeated profefiions, to own an attachment to the 
judgment, or build upon the prefumed abilities of other 
men, hpw ingenious foever : and thatt this proceeding 
might encourage his adverfaries to have recourfe to author- 
ity, in which, perhaps, they would find their account more 
than he. 

Oh ! faid Crilo^ I have often obfervcd the conduct of 
Minute Philofophers. When one of them has got a ring 
of difciples round him, his method is to exclaim againft 
prejudice, and recommend thinking and reafoning, giving 
to underlland that himfelf is a man of deep refearches and 
clofe argument, one' who examines impartially, and con- 
cludes vvarily. The famemanj in other company, if bechance 
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to be preflTcd with reafon, (hall laugh at logic, and aflame 
the lazy fupinc airs of a fine gentleman, a wit, a railleur, 
to avoid the drinefs of a regular «nd exad inquiry. This 
double face of the Minute Philofopher is of no fmall ufe 
to propagate and maintain his notions. Though to me it 
feems a plain cafe, that if a^ne gentleman will {hake oflF 
authority, and appeal from religion to reafon, unto reafon 
be mud go : And if he cannot go without leading-ftrings, 
furcly he had better be led by the authority of the public, 
than by that of any knot of Minute Philofophers. 

Alc. — Gentlemen, this difcourfe is very irkfomc anS 
needlefs. For my part, I am a fnend to enquiry. I am 
willing reafon fhould have its full and free fcope. I build 
on no man's authority. I have no intereft in denying a 
God. Any man may believe, or not believe, a God, as he 
pleafes, for me. But after all, Euphranor muft allow me 
to flare a little at his conclufions. 

EuPH. — ^The conclufions are yours ^s much as mine, 
for you were led to them by your own concefEons. 

• -^ 

XlV. — You, it feems, ftare to find, that God is not fat 
from every one of us ; and that in him we live and move 
and have our being. You, who, in the beginning of this 
morning's conference, thought it ftrange, that Gk)d fhould 
leave himfelf without a witnefs, do now think it flrangc the 
witnefs fhould be fo full and clear ? 

Alc. — I muft own I do. I wa& aware, indeed, of a 
certain metaphyfical hypothefis, of our fleeing all things in 
God, by the union of the human foul with intelligible fub- 
flance of the Deity, which neither I, nor any one elfe could 
make fenfe of. But I never imagined it could be pretend- 
ed, th;it we faw God with our flefhly eyes, as plain as wc 
fee any human perfon whatfoever, and that he daily fpeaks 
to our fenfes in a manifeft and clear dialeft. 

Cri. — As for that metaphyfical hypothefis, I can make 
no more of it than you. But I think it plain, this optic 
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language hath a neccffary connexion with knowkdf[ e. wiC- 
domfand^:podners. It is equival ent toa confta nt creation, 
betokening an i mmediate a6t of power^n d providence. It 
cannot be accounted for by mechanical principles, by at- 
cms, attradiionsy or eiHuvia. The inftantaneous produc- 
tion and reprodu£):ion o f fo many figns combi ned, diflblved, 
tranfpofed, diverfified, ^nd adapted to fuch an endlefs va- 
riety of r',lIC2£fi-5y^^ fliifHng yjfh t he occafions , and fuit- 
cd to them, being utterly inexplicable an d unaccountable 
by the IaWs"or motion, by chance, by fate, or the like blind 
principles, doth fet forth and teftify the immediate opera- 
tion of a Spirit or thinking Being : and not merely of a 
Spirit, which every motion or gravitation may poflibly in- 
fer, but of one wife, good, and provident Spirit, who di- 
veGtSy and rules, and governs the world. Some philofo- 
frfiers, being convinced of the wifdom and power of the 
Creator, from the make and contrivance of organized bo- 
dies, and orderly fyftem of the world, did neverthelcfs im- 
agine, that he left this fyftem, with all its parts and con- 
tents, well adjufted and put in motion, as an artift leaves 
a clock, to go thenceforward, of itfelf, for a certain period. 
But this vifual langu age proves^ not a Cre ator merely, but 
a provi4 ent Gover nor, a^^ually and intimately prefent, and 
attentive to all our interefts and motions, who watches 
over our condu£b, and takes care of our minuted adiions 
and defigns, throughout the whole courfe of our lives, in- 
formii^, admoniihing, and dire£ting inceifantly, in a moft 
evident and fenfible manner. This is truly wonderful. 

EuPH. — And is it not fo, that men fhould be encompaf- 
fed by fuch a wonder, without reflefting on it ? 

XV. Somethirig there is of divine and admirable in 
this language, addrefled to our eyes, that may well awa- 
ken the mind, and deferves its utmoft attention : it is 
learned with fo little pains ; it expreiTeth the diff'erences 
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of things {b clearly and aptly ; it in(lni£|8 with fuch fa<» 
cility and difpatch, by one glance of the eye conveying a 
greater variety of advicesy and a more diftinft knowledge of 
things, than could be got by a difcourfe ol feveral hoiur s« 
Andy while it informsi it amufes and entertains the mind, 
with fuch fingular pleafure and delight. Jt is of fuch ex- 
cellent ufe, in giving a (lability and permanency to huf 
man difcourfe, in recording founds, and beftowing life 
on dead languages^ enabling us to converfe with men of 
semote ages and countries. And it anfwers £0 appodte 
to the ufes and neceffities <^ mankind, informing us more 
diftindly of thofe objedis, whofe neameCi and magni^^ 
tude qualify them to be of greateft detriment or benefit 
to our bodies, and lefs exadUy, in proportion as their 
littlenefs, or diftance, make them of lefs concern to us. 

Alcw— And yet tfaefe ftrange thii^ affe^ men but 
little. 

EuPH.— '^But they are not ftrange, they are familiar, 
and. that makes them to be overlooked. Things wUck 
rarely happen ftrike i whereas frequency leflens the ad-^ 
miration of things, though in themfelves ever fo admira^ 
ble. Hence a common man, who is not ufed to tUnk 
and make reflexions, would probably be more convinced 
of the beuig of a God, by one fingle fentence heard once 
in his life from the ft:y, than by all the experience he has 
had of this vifual language, . contrived with fuch exqui- 
fite (kill, fo conftantly addrefled to his eyes, and fo plain- 
ly declaring the neamefs, wifdom, and providence of 
Him with whom we have to do. 

Alc. — After all, I cannot fatisfy myfetf, how men 
(hould be fo little furprifed, or amazed, about this vifive^ 
faculty, if it was really of a nature fo furprifing and ama- 
zing. 

EuPH. — But let us fuppofe a nation of men blind from 
their infancy, among whom a ftranger arrives, the only 
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msui who can fee in all the country : Let us fu|^ofe this 
ftranger travelling with fome of the natives^ and that one 
while he foretells to them, that, in cafe they walk ftrait 
forward) in half an hour they fhaU meet men, or cattle, 
or come to a houfe j that, if they turn to the right, and 
proceed, they (hall, in a few minutes, be in danger of 
falling down a precipice ; that, fiiaping their courfeto 
the left, they '^wiU, in fuch a time, arrive at a river, a 
wood. Of a mountain. What think you ? Muft they not 
be infinitely furprifed, that one, who had never been in 
their country before, fhould know it Co much better than 
theihfelves ? And would not thofe predi£lions feem to 
them as unaccountable and incredible^ as prophefy to ar 
Minute Philofopher ? 

Alc.—— I cannot deny It. 

EuPH. — But it feems to require intenfe thought, to be 
able to unravel a prejudice that has been fo long forming, 
to get over the vulgar error of ideas common to both 
fenfes, aiid fo to diftinguifli between the objeds of fight 
and touch, which have grown (if I may fo fay) blended 
together in our fancy, as to be able to fuppofe ourfelves 
exa£Uy in the ftate, that one of thofe men would be in, 
if h^ wete made to fee. And yet this I believe is pofli- 
ble, and might fteim worth the pains of a little thinking, 
efpecially to thofe men whofe proper employment and 
profeffion it is to think, and unravel prejudices, and con- 
fute miftakes. I frankly own 1 cannot find my way 
out of this niaze, and fhould gladly be fet right by thof(^ 
who fee better than myfclf. 

Cri. — ^The purfuing thisTubje£t in their own thought* 
would poffibly open a new fcene to thofe fpeculative gen- 
tlemen of the Minute Philofophy. It puts me in mind of 
a paflage in the Pfalmift, where he reprefents God to be 
covered with light, as with a garment, and would, me- 
thinks, be no ill comment on that ancient notion of fome 
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eaitem fages, Diat God had light for his bod j, and truth 
for his fouL 

This conrerfation lafted till a fervant came to tell us 
the tea was ready : upon which we walked in, and found 
Ljficks at the tea-table. 

t * • - 

XVL As foon as we fat down, I am glad, faid Aid" 
fhrony that I have here found my fecond, 9 fre(h man, to 
maintain our common caufe, which, I doubt, Ljjicles 
will think hath fuiFered by his abfence. 

Lts. — ^Why fo ? 

Alc. — I have been drawn into fojtnc cpnceiEons you 
won't like, 

Lts. — Let me know what they are* 

Alc. — Why, that there is fuch a thing as a God, and 
that his exigence is very certain. 

Lts.— — ^lefs vfA ! How came you to entertain fo wild 
a notion ? 

Alc— —You know we profefs to follow reafpn wherev- 
er it leads. And, in fhort, I have been reafoned into it. 

LTS.«N.^Reafoned ! You (hould fay, amufed with words, 
bewildered with fophiftry. 

EupH. — Have you a mind to hear the fame reafpning 
that led Jicipbtyn znd mc, ftep by ftep, that we may ex- 
amine whether it be fophiftry or no ? 

Lys — As to ^hat, I am very eafy. I guefs all that 
can be faid on that head. It (hall be my bufinefs to help 
my friend out, whatever arguments drew him in. 

EupH. — ^Will ypu admit the premifcsj and deny the 
conclufions ? 

Lys.-^ — ^What if I admit the conclufion ? 

EuPH.-^How I will you grant there is a God ? 

Lys.- — Perhaps I may. 

EuPH.— -Then we are agreed. 

Lys— —Perhaps npt. 
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Euptt.-.— O Z»j^/(?/ / you arc a fut^tle acbeiffiiry. J 
know not what you would be at. 

Lts. — ^You muft know then, that, at bottom^ the hs^ 
ing of God is a pointy in itfelf, of fmall conferences and 
a man may make this conceffion without yielding much* * 
Hie great point is, what (enfe the word God is to be ta*, 
ken in% The very Epicureans allowed the being of gods^ 
but then they were indolent gods, unconcerned with hun 
{nan affairs. Hobhes allowed a corporeal god } and Spin^ 
Jd held the uniyerfe to be god. And yet nobody doubtd 
they wer(? ftanch free-thinkers. I could wifh, indeed^ 
Ae word god were quite omitted, becaufe, in rhoft mindsy 
it is coupled with a fort of fuperftitious awe, the very 
root of all religion. I fhall not, neverthelefs, be much 
difturbed, though the name be retahied, and the being 
of God allowed in any fenfe, but in that of a Mind, which^ 
knows all things, and beholds human anions, like foine 
judge, or magiflrate, with.inikiite obfervation and intelli« 
geit^ce. The belief of a God, in this^ (enfe, fills a man'$ 
mind with fcruples, lays him und^r conftraints^ and 'imt 
bitters his very being : But, in another fcnfe, it may be 
attended with no great ill confequence. This, I knoMr» 
was the opinion of our great Diagorasy who told me he 
w^Mild hever have been at the pains to find out a demon - 
ftratiofi that there was no God, if the received notion o| 
God had been the fame with that of fome fathers^ an.4 
fchoolmen. 

EuPH. — Pray what was that ? 

. XVn. Lys.— ^you rm^, fenow, DtqgpraSf a plan o£ 
much reading and inquiry, had diicoyered, that once upon 
a time the mod profound and fpeculatiye divines, finding 
hi impoiBble ta reconcile the attributes of God, taken ix^ 
ihs common iepfe, or in any known fenfe, with human 
Tcafonj and ^ appearances of things, taught, tj^t the 

Y 
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words knowledge, wifdom, goodnefe, and fuch like, whc^ 
fpoken of the Deity, iDuft be underftood in a quite differ-, 
ent fenfe from what they fignify in the vulgar acceptation, 
or from any thing that we can form a notion of, or con^* 
cdve. Hence, whaterer objedions might be made againft 
the attributes of God, they eafily folyed, by denying thofe 
attributes belonged to God, in this or that, or any known 
particular fenfe or notion \ which was the fame thing as 
to deny they belonged to htm at all. And thus denying 
the attributes of God, tkey, in efied:, denied his being, 
though perhaps they were not aware of it. Suppofe, for 
inftance, a man (hould ohjcGt that future coatingencies 
were inconfiftent with the fbre4uiowledge of God, becaufe 
it is repugnant, that certain knowledge (hould be of an.um 
certain thing : it was a ready and eafy anfwcr to fay, that 
this may be true, with refped to knowledge, taken imhc 
common fenfe, or in any fenfe that we cgii poilibly form 
any notion of : but that there would not appear the fame 
inconfiftency, between the contingent nature of things, 
and divine foreknowledge, taken to fignify fomcwhat that 
we know nothing of, which, in God, fupplies the place of 
what we underfland by knowledge ; from which it diffen 
not in quantity or degree 'of perfe&ion, but altogether, 
and in kind, as light doth from found ; and even more, 
fince thefe agree in that they are both fen£itions : .whereas 
knowledge in God hath no fort of refemblance, or agree- 
ment, with any notion that man can frame of knowledge. 
The like may be faid of all the other attributes, which in- 
deed may, by this means, be equally reconciled with every 
thing, or with nothing. But all men, who think, muft 
needs fee, this is cutting knots, and not untying them- 
For how are things reconciled with the divine attributes,* 
when thefe attributes themfelves are, in every intelli^ble 
fenfe, denied ; and confcquently die very notion of God 
taken away, and nothing left but the name, without any 
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meaning annexed to it ? In fhort, the belief that there is 
an unjcnown fubjeft of attributes, abfolutely unknown, is a 
very innocent doftrine : which the acute Diagoras well 
faw, and was, therefore, wonderfulljjr delighted with this 
fyftem. 

XVni. For, faid he, if this could once make its way, 
aiid obtain in the world, there would be an end of all nat- 
ural or rational religion, whiqh is the bads both of the Jew* 
ifli and the chriftian : for he who comes to God, or enters 
himfelf in the church of God, muft firft believe that there 
is a God, in fome intelligible fenfe : and not only that 
there is fomething in general without any proper notion, 
though never fo inadequate, of any of its qualities or attri- 
butes : for this may be fate, or chaos, or plaftic nature, or 
any thing elfe, as well as God. Nor will it avail to fay, 
there is fomething in this unknown Being analogous to 
knowledge and goodnefs : that is to fay^ which produceth 
thofe ^ffe£ts, which we could not conceive to be produced 
by men in any degree, without knowledge and goodnefs. 
For this is, in fa£b, to give up the point in difpute betMireen 
theifts and atheifts, the queftion having always been, not 
whether there was a principle (which point was allowed 
by all philofophers, as well before as fince Anaxagoras) 
but whether this principle was a nous^ a thinking, intelligent 
Being : that is to fay, whether that order, and beauty, and 
ufe, vifible in natural e£Fe<Eis, could be .produced by any 
thing but a mind or intelligence, in the proper fenfe of 
the word ? and whether there muft not be true, real, and 
proper knowledge in the firft caufe ? we will therefore ac- 
knowledge, that all thofe natural effeds, which are vulgarly 
afcribed to knowledge and wifdom, proceed from a Being, 
in which there is, properly fpeaking, no knowledge, or 
wifdom at all, but only fomething elfe, which, in reality, 
is, the caufe of thofe things which men, for want of know* 
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ihg better^ afcribe to what they cM knowledge and wif- 
dom> and underftanding. You wonder, jperkaps, to he^ a 
knan of pleafbre, who diverts himfelf as I do^ phU^^phize 
at this rate. Bot you Oiould confider, that much ia to be 
got by conyerfing with ingenious men^ which is a (hort 
way to knowledge, that faves a man the drudgery of read- 
ing and drinking. And now we have granted te you that 
there is ^ God in this indifinite ienfe, I would fain fee 
what ufe you can make of this conceffioti. Tou cannot 
argue from unknown attributes, or which is the &ftie thing, 
from attributes in an unknown fenfe. You cannot prove, 
that God 18 to be loved for his goodnefs, or feared for his 
juftice^ or refpeded for his knowledge : all whith confc- 
t]uence8, we own, would follow from thofe attributed ad- 
mitted in an intelligible fenfe. But v)« deny, that thofe, 
ot an^ other confequences, can be dra^wn from attributes 
admitted in no particular fenfe, or in a fenfe which none of 
us undefftand. Since, therefore, nothing can be inferred 
from fuch an account of God, about confcience, or wor- 
ftfip, or religion, you may even make the beft of it : and, 
not to be (ingular, we will ufe the name too^ and fo at 
once there is an end of atheifm. 

EuPH.— -This account of a Deity is new to mt. I dd 
not like it, an4 therefore {hall leave it to be inaintained bf 
thofe who do. 

XIX. Cm.— It is ndt new to me, I remember, not 
long fince, to have heard a Minute Kiiiofopher triumph 
upon this very point •, which put me on enquriog "what 
foundation there was for it, in the fathers, or fchoolmen. 
And, for ought that I can find, it owes it original to thofe 
writings, which have been puMilhed under the name of 
Dion^ius the Areoprtgite. The author of v^^ich, it muft 
be owned, hath written upon the Divine Attributes in a 
very (ingular ftile. In his treatife «f the Celeftial Hierar- 
chy, * he faith, that God is fomething above all eflfetice 

* De Hierarch CosUcSt, c z. 
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and life, Uper pafin rmfian iai zd€H : afid Sigailli in hh f^^-' 
life of the Ditint Nam«s, f that he is abbVe dl wil^dm 
a&d tttldetftandiixg^ oper pdfdh fopbiaH knifiitu^^^ Iti^fi^blid 
aiid inmminslble^ arretos kai dnonum<^si tht wiiSimn ^ 
God he tbtms an uftreafonable^ unintelligent) and fodliOi 

Wifdom ; tdn ttljogbn kit afieun kai fHoran fiphkiH, But tha 
Teafim he givesj for e^prtfflng himfelf in Ais ftWirtg* 
manner, isj that the Dirine Wifdom id the Ce^fc df alt 
tealbn, wifdom, and underftandingj and therein aifec6n« 
twined the treafures of sill wifdom and knowledge* He 
eall^ Odd "Uptrfi^s ztid.ap^tisdir : As if wtfdOM and lif& 
wete words not worthy to eitprefs the Divine Perfe'Q:i6n& t 
And he add3^ that the attributes, unintelligent and «inpar^ 
cetting, muft be afcrib^ tb the Divinity^ not iitt elteipftH 
by Way of drfeft, but kaih uperochen^ by way of eminent 
cy : which he explains, by our giving the name bf ditSts» 
nefs to light inaeceflible. And, notwithftanding thft 
haiOinefs of his expreflions in fome placdB^ h^ affirm^ 
over and over, in others^ that God knows all things j 
not th^t he is beholden to the creatures for his knoWledg^^ 
but by knowing hhnfelf, from whom they All derive their 
being, and in whom they txt contained a^ in their eaUfe. 
It was lat6 before tliefe xjritings appear to h^ve been 
known in the WotM t And, although they <>btained credit^ 
during the age of the fchoolmen, yet fince eritital learn-- 
ing hath been cultivated, they have loft thit credit, and 
are ^t this day given up for fpurious, als contsdning feve-» 
ral evident marks of a much later date than the age df Dr* 
W^tus, Upon the whole, although this method of grow- 
ing in expteffion, and dwindling in notion^ of tlearing up 
doubts by nonfcnfe, and avoiding difficulties by ninnbg into 
^flefibed contradi£bions, may perhaplproceed ftom ^ welt 
meant zeal ; yet it appears not to be according X6 know*^ 
ledge, and, inftead of reconciling atheifts to ttutb, hath, 

f I>e Nom. Div. c 7« 
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I doubty a tendency to confirm them in their own per- 
fuafion. It ihould fcem, therefore, very weak and rafh 
in a chriftian to adopt this harih language of an apocrjr 
phal writer, preferably to that of the holy fcriptures. Ire- 
member, indeed, to have read of a certain philofopher, who 
lived fome centuries ago, that ufed to fay, if thefe fuppo- 
fed works of Dionjfius had been known to the primitive 
fathers, they w6uld have fumifhed them admirable wea- 
pons againft the heretics, and would have faved a world 
of pains* But the event, fince this difcovery, hath by 
no^means confirmed this opinion. It muft be owned, the 
celebrated Picus of Mirandulm^ among his nine hundred 
conclufions (which that prince, being very young, propo- 
fed to maintain by public difputation at Rame) hath this 
for one \ to wit, that it is more impoper to (ay dF Gody 

. he is ai]i intelled, or intelligent Being, than to fay of a 
reafonable foul, that it is an ai^el : which do£irine, it 
feems, was not relifhed. And PkuSf when he comes 
to defend it, fupports himfelf altogether by the example 
and authority of Dion^us^ and in efFe£b explains it away 
into a mere verbal defence, affirming, that neither Diony" 

JiuSf nor himfelf, ever meant to deprive God of know- 
ledge, or to deny that he knows all things: But that, as. 
reafon is of kind peculiar to man, fo, by intelle£don, he 
nnderftands a kind of manner of knowing peculiar to an- 
gels : And that the knowledge, which is in God, is more 
above the intelIe£lion of angels, than angel is above man. 
He adds that, as his tenet confifts with admitting the 
moft perfeA knowledge in God, fo he would by no 
means be underftood to exclude from the Deity intelledion 
itfelf, taken in the common or general fenfe,.but only 
that peculiar fort of intellefiion proper to angels, which 
he thinks ought not to be attributed to God, any more 
than human reafon. * *P/V//x, therefore, though he fpeaks 

* Pic. Minnd. in Apolog. p. is$» £4. BsC 
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as the apocryphal Dionyftusj yet, when he explains him- 
felf, it is evident he fpeaks like other men. And although 
the forementioned books of the Celeftial Hierarchy, and of 
the Divine Names, being attributed to a faint and martyr 
of the apoftolical age, were refpetied by the fchoolmen ; 
yet it is certain they reje£ted, or foftened, his harih ex- 
{>itiIions, and explained away, or reduced, his do£h:ine 
to the received notions taken from Holy Scripture, and 
the light of nature. 

XX Thomas Aquinas exprefleth his fenfe of this point 
in the following manner. All perfedions, faith he, deri« 
ved from God to the creatures, are in a certain higher fenfe^ 
or (as the fchoolmcQ term It) eminently in God. v Whene- 
ver, therefore, a name, borrowed from any perfedion in the 
creature, is attributed to God, we muft exclude from its 
fignification every thing that belongs to the imperfect man- 
ner, wherein that attribute is found in the creature. 
Whe^e he concludes, that knowledge in God is not an 
habh, but a pure zGt.* And again, the fame do£h)r ob- 
ferves, that our intelleA gets its notions of all forts of per- 
fe£bidns from the creatures, and that as it apprehends thofe 
petfefkions, fo it fignifies them by names. Therefore, faidi 
he, in attributing thefe names to God, we are to cbnfider 
two things V fii'ft) the perfedHons themfelves, as goodhefs, 
life, and the like, which are properly In God } and, fecond^ 
ly, the manner which is peculiar to the creature, and can- 
not, ftri<5Uy and properly fpeaking, be faid to agree to the 
Creator .f And although Suarez, with other fchoolmen, 
teacheth, that the mind of man conceiveth knowledge and 
will to be in God, as faculties or operations, by analogy on- 
ly to created beings ; yet he gives it plainly as his opinion^ 
chat, when knowledge is faid not to be properly in God, it 
muft be underftood in a fenfe including imperfefiion, fuch 



* Stun. Theolog. p* x. Quaeft. 14* Art 
t Ibid, (^ttseft. 13, Art 3. 
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M dtfcurfive knowkc^, or the like tmperfeQ ]uoid> feu^ 
in the dreatitfes : and that, none of thofe iniperfe&ion^ in 
the knowledge of men or angels, belonging to knowle^e 
as ibich, it will not thence lollow, diat knowledge, in its 
pmper fenfe, may not be attributed to God : And of knowl- 
edge, taken in general, for the dear evident underftanding 
of all trath, he exprefsly a^rms, that it it in God, and thai 
tlus was nqrer denied by any philofofdier, who belielred a 
God.* It was indeed a current opinion in the fc^ook, 
that even being itfelf (hould be attributed analogically to 
God and the creatures. That is, they held that God, 
the flipreme, independent, felf-originate caufe and fource 
of all beings, mud not be fupofed to exift in the fame fenfe 
wilJh created beings, not that he exifts fefs truly or properly 
than they, but only becaufe he esdfts '^ a mote eminent 
and perfeft manner. 

XXL Bu^to p»vent any man-s being led, by n!iifl;ak^ 
11^ the feholaftic ufe of the terma analogy and afuJogical, > 
into an opbioa that we xannot frame, in any degree, a 
true and proper notioa of attributes, applied by analogy, 
or, in the fchool . i^afe, predicated analogically, it may 
not be ami& to inquire into the true fenfe and meaning 
of thofe ^ovds. Every 4)ne knows, that analogy is a Greet^ 
word, ufjpd by'mathematicians, to fignify a fimilitude of 
psoportipns* For inftancQ, when we obferve that two is 
to fix, as three is to nine, this fiimlitude, or equality of 
propoirtion, is termed sqialogy. And -although propor- 
tion &i£lly iignifies the habitude, or relation, of one, 
quaoitity to another, yet i^ a loofer and tranflated - fenfe» 
it hath been applied to ^laify every other habitude : And 
Cx>afe<|uaitly the term, analogy, copies to fignify all fimi- 
Utydebf relations, or habitudes whatfoever. Hence, the 
fchoolmen tell us, t^eise is analogy between intellect aod^ 

♦ Suares Difp. Mctaph. Tog^ %^ Pii(j?. Jp. §€<%. if^ . .. > • 
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fight : forafmuch as inteUcGt is to the mind, what fight is 
to the body ? and that he who governs, the .ilatCi Is analo- 
gous to him who ftears a fliip. Hence a prince is analo* 
gically ftiled a pilot, being to the ftate as a pilot is to his 
vefieL* For the farther clearing of this point, it is to be 
obferved, that a two-fold analogy is diftinguiflied by the 
fchoolmen, me taphorical and pr oper. Of the firft kind 
there are frequent Inilances in holy fcripture, attributing 
human parts and paffions to God. When he is reprefent- 
ed as having a finger, an eye, or an ear : when he is faid 
tp.repent, to be angry, or grieved : every one fees the an- 
alogy is merely metaphoricaL Becaufe thofe parts and 
paflions, taken in the proper fignification, muft in every^ 
degree necefiarily, and from the formal nature of the thing, 
include imperfediion. "^^en, therefore, it is faid, the fin- 
ger of God appears in this qr that event, men of common 
fen|e mean no more, but that it is as truly afcribed to God, 
as the works wrought by htiman fingers are to man : and 
fo of the reft. But the cafe is different, when wifdom and 
knowledge are attributed to God. PaiTtons and fenfes,. 
as fuch, imply defeA : but in knowledge fimply, or aa 
fuch, there is no defeat. Knowledge, therefore, in the 
proper formal meaning of the word, may be attributed to 
God proportionably, that is, preferving a proportion to the. 
infinite nature of God. We may fay, therefore, that a& 
God is infinitely above man, fo is the knowledge of God 
infinitely above the knowledge of man, and this iswhat C/j^V- 
tan calls Analogia prpprtk faSla. And after diis fameanalogy, 
we muft underftand all thofe attributes to belong to the Seity, 
which, indiemfelvesfimply, and as fuch, denote perfe^ion. 
We may, therefore, confiftently with what hath been premi«i 
fed, affirm, that all forts of perfedion, which we can con«<. 
ceive in a finite^ fpirit, are in God, but without any of that 
allay which is found in the creatures. This do&rine^ 

* Vide Cajetaiv de Noou Analog, c 3. 

Z 
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therefore, of analogical perfections in Ood, or oar kncof^ 
ing God by analogy, feems very much mifunderftood, mi 
Aiifapplied, by thofe who would infer from thence, thai 
we cannot frame any dired or proper notion, though never 
fo inadequate, of knowledge or wifdom, ad ther^ are in die 
Deity \ or underftand any more of them, than one bom 
blind can of light and colours. 

AAil. And now, gentlemen^ it may be expeded 1 
diould aflc your pardon, for hating dwelt fo long on a 
point of metaphyfics, and introduced fuch unpoltffi^d and 
ftnfafhionaMe writers, as the fchoolmen> info good corbpa* 
hy : but as Ljificks gave die occafion, I leave Idm to ai^ 
fwer for it. 

' Lts.«-«-I never dreaihed of this dry diflertatlon. But| 
if I have been the occafion of difctiffii^ diefe fchdbili^ 
points, by my unlucky mentioning die fchoolmen, it wa^ 
my firft fault ol the kind, and I pr6mife it (hall be die laft* 
The meddling with crabbed attthors of any fort, is none ol 
iny tafte. I grant, one meets, now and dien, with s gooi 
«dtion in what we call dry writers, fuch an one, for exaoi*' 
ple^ as this I was Ipeaking of^ which I hmft own ftrucfc 
my fancy. But dien> for thefe, we have fuch as Prodkuii 
or Diagorasy Who look mto obfolete books^ and befc the 
reft of us that trouble* 

Cri.*— Bo you pin your faith upon them^ 

Lts.-*— It is only for fome odd opimons, and matters of 
IkSty and critical points. BeCdes, we know the men to 
whom we give credit : they are judicious and honeft, and 
have no end to ferve but truth. And I am confident £bmcf 
author of odier has maintained the fdremendoned notictti 
in the fame fenfe as D^^^AT related it. 

GRi.-T-That may be. But it never was a received no^ 
rion, and never will, fo long as men believe a God : lint 
fame arguments that prove a firft caufe^ pfoviitgan iateBi* 
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gent caufe : intelligent^ I fay, in the proper fenfe : wife 
and good, in the true and formal acceptation of the words. 
Otherwife it is evident, that every fyllogilm brought to 
prove thofe attributes^ or (which is die fame thing) to prove 
the Being of a God> will be found to coniift of four 
terms, and confequently can conclude nothing. But, for 
your part, Akiphron^ you have been fuHy convinced, tha$ 
God is a thinking intelligent Being, in the fame fenfe with 
other fpirits, though not in the fame imperfe^l manner (ys 
degree. 

' . XXni. Alc— And yet I am not without my fcruplea: 
lor, with knowledge you infer wifdom, and with wifdom 
goodnefs. Though I cannot fee that it is either wife, or 
good, to enzQt fuch laws as can never be obeyed. 

Cri* — ^Doth any one find fault with the exa^inefs of 
geometrical rules, becaufe no one in pra£iice can attain to 
it i the perfedlion of a rule is ufeful, even though it is not 
rieached. Many may ^proach what all may faMfhxxt of. 

Alc.— But how is it poflible to conceive God fo good> 
and man fo wicked ? It may, perhaps, with fome colour 
be alledged, that a little foft fhadowing of evils fets off the 
bright and luminous paits of the creation, and fo contri- 
fbutes to the beauty of die whole piece .! but, for blots fo 
large and fo black, it is impof&ble to account by that pria« 
ciple. That there fliould be fo much vice, and fo little 
virtue upon earth, and that the laws of Gk)d's kingdom 
ihould be fo ill obferved by his fubje£i:s, is what can never 
be reconciled with that furpafling wifdom and goodnefs of 
the Supreme Monarch. 

EiTFH. — ^Tell me, Akiphnm^ would you argue that a 
^ate was ill adminftred, or judge of the manners of its 

cidzens, by the diforders committe^v^io the 
^geon? ' yf^^Vm^^ 

Alc«-*I would not. //^ '^-*— % 

Library, 
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EuPH. — And, for ought we know, this fpot with the few 
finners on it, bears no greater proportion to the univ^rfe 
of intelligences, than a dungeon doth to a kingdoni. It 
feems, we arc led not only by revelation, but by common 
fenfe, obferving and inferring from the analogy of viiible 
things, to conclude there are innumerable orders of intelli- 
gent beings, more happy and more perfect than man: 
i)(rhofe life is but a fpan, and whofe place, this earthly globe, 
is but a point, in refpe£t of the whole fyftem of God^s 
Creation. We are dazzled indeed with the glory and 
grandeur of things here below, becaufe we know no better. 
But I am apt to think, if we knew what it was to be au 
angel for one hour, we (hould return to this world, though 
it were to fit on the brighteft throne in it, with vaftly more 
loathing and reluftance, than we would now defcend into 
a loathfome dungeon or fepulchrc. 

' . - 

XXIV. Cri.— 'To me it feems natural, that fuch a 
weak, paffionate, and (hort-fight creature as man, fliould 
be ever liable to fcruples of one kind or other. But, as 
this fame creature is apt to be over-pofitive in judging, and 
over-hafty in concluding, it falls out, that thefe difficulties 
and fcruples about God's conduf); are made objed^ions to 
his Being. And fo men come to argue from their own 
defe£l:s, againft the divitie perfediions. And, as the views 
ind humours of men are different, and often oppofite, you 
may fometimes fee them deduce the fame atheiftical con- 
clufion from contrary premifes. I knew an inftance of 
this in two Minute Philofophers of my acquaintance, who 
ufcd to argue each from his own temper againft a Provi- 
dence. One of them, a man of a choleric and vindiflive 
fpirit, faid he could not believe a Providence : becaufe 
London was not fwallowed up or confumed by fire from 
heaven : the ftreets being, as he faid, full of peopk, who 
Ihew no other belief or worlhip of God, but perpetually 
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praying that he would damn, rot, fink, and confound diem. 
The otherv being of an indolent and e^fy temper, concluded 
there could be no fuch thing as a Providence : *fer that z 
Being of confummate wifdom muft needs employ himfelf 
better, than in minding the prayers, and a£l:ions, and little 
interefts of mankind. 

Alc. — After all, if God have no paffions, how can it be 
true that vengeance is his ? or how can he be faid to be 
jealous of his glory ? 

Cri. — ^We believe that God executes vengeance with- 
out revenge, and is jealous without weaknefs, juft as the 
mind of man fees without eyes, and apprehends without 
hands. 

XXV. Alc— To put a period to this difcourfe^ we 
will grant, there is a God in this difpaflionate fenfe : but 
what then ? What hath this to do with religion or divine 
worihip ? To what purpofe are all thefe prayers and prai- 
fes, and thankfgivings, and finging of p&lms, which the 
fooUfh vulgar call ferving God ? What fenfe, or ufe, or 
end is there in all thefe things ? 

Cri.—- We worfliip God, we praife and pray to him, 
not becaufe we think that he is proud of our worfliip, or 
fond of our praife or prayers, and affeded with them as 
ttiankind are : or that all our fervice can contribute in the 
leaft degree to his happinefs or good : but becaufe it is 
good for us, to be fo difpofed towards God : becaufe it is 
juft and right, and fuitable to the nature of things, and 
becoming the relation we ftand in to our Supreme Lord 
and Governor. 

Alc— -If it be good for us to worfliip God, it fliould 
feem that the chriftian religion, which pretends to teach 
men the knowledge and worfliip of God, was of tome ufe 
and benefit to mankind. 

Cri.— Doubtlefs. 
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AtCvT—Jtf iSbk can be made ^qpear^ I (hall own mylelf 
fcrf omch miftaken. 

CEL^-«»Iti8 nownear dinner-tune. Whextfofet if yon 
fkafey we will put an end to this convexlation for the pr^ 
fenit 9114 to4Donow moming refume our fubjed^ 
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FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

I. 3iimite PbUofipbers jmn in the Crjf and follow the Scent 
rf ethers* IL JForJbip prefcribed by the Chrtftian ReRgi^j 
cm fuiiaUe to God and Man. HL. Power and Influence, 
of the Druids. IV. Excellency and Ufefulnefs of the 
Cbrifiiem ReBgion. V. It ennobles Mankind, and makes 
them happj. VL Religion neither Bigotry nor Superfti-.^ 
. tion. Vn. Phyficians and Phyfic for the SouL VIU.^. 
CbaraBer of the Clergy. IX. Natural Religion and Hw 
man Req/on not to be difparaged. X. Tendency and Ufor^ 
oftheGeatiicReUgion. XL Good EffeSs of Chrifiani^'^ 
t). Xn. Epgliflunen cmpared with ancient^ Greek3. 
end Romant. XUI. The modern PraBice of Duelling. 

' XIV. €baraQer cf the old Romans^ how to be formed.. 
XV. Genuine Fruits of the GofpeL XVL Wars and 
Faff ions not an tffeSl of the Chriftian Religion. XVU. 
Civil Rage and MaJJacres in Greece and Rome. XVllI. 
Virtue rf ancient Greeks. XIX. parrels of Polemical 
JDivims. XX. Tyranny f Ufurpation, Sophiftry of Ec- 
defia/Hcs. XXI. The Univerfities cenfured. XXU. jD/- 
vine Writings of a certain modern Critic. XXIII. Learns 
ing the EffeSt of Religion. XXIV. Barbarifm of the 
Schools. XXV. Reftoration of Learning and polite Arts, 
to whom owing. XXVI. Prejudice and Ingratitude of 
Minute Philo/ophers. XXVII. Their Pretenftons and 
ConduS incon/iftent. XXVIII. Men and Brutes compare 
ed with refpeB to Religion. XXIX. Chriftianity the only 
Means to eftMiJh Natural Religion. XXX. Free-thini^ 
trs nuftake their Talents ; have a Jlrong Imagination. 
XXXL Tithes and Church^lands. XXXIL Men diftin^ 
gui/hedfrom Human Creatures. XXXIIL Dijlribution 
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rf Mankind into Birds, Biofis^ and Fijbes. XXXIV. 
Flea for Reafon aUowedy but Unfairnefs Taxed. XXXV. 
Freedom a Bleffing or Curfe, as it is ujid. XXXVI. 
Prieftcrafi net the reigning Evil. 

I. TTT 

W E amufed ourfclves next day, every one to 
his fancy, till nine of the clock, when word was brought 
that the tea-table was fet in the library : which is a gallery 
on the ground floor, with an arched door at one eikl, 
opening into a walk of limes ; where, as foon as we had 
drank tea, we were tempted by fine weather to take a 
walk, which led us to a fmall mount, of eafy afcent, on 
the top whereof we found a feat under a fpreading tree. 
Here we had a profped, on one hand, of a narrow bay, 
or creek, of the fea, inclofed on either fide by a coaft 
beautified with rocks and woods^ and green banks and 
farm-houfes. At the end of the bay was a fmiall town, 
placed upon the Hope of a hiU, which, from the advantage 
of its fituation, made a confiderable figure. Several fim«- 
ing boats and lighters, gUding up and down on a furface as 
fmooth and bright as glafs, enlivened the profpe£t. On 
the other hand, we looked down on green paftufes, flocks, 
and herds, baflcing beneath in fun-fliine, while we, in 
our fuperior fituation, enjoyed the frefiinefs of air and 
(hade. Here we felt that fort of joyful inftind, which a 
rural fcene and fine weather infpire ; and propofed no 
imall pleafure, in refiiming and continuing our conference, 
without interruption, till dinner : But we had hardly 
feated ourfelves, and looked about us, when we faw a 
fox run by the foot of our mount into an adjacent thicket, 
A few minutes after, we heard a confufed noife of the 
opening of hounds, the winding of horns, and the roar« 
ing of country fquires. While our attention was fuf- 
pended by this event, a fervant came running out of 

A a 
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breadi) and told CriU, that his iieighbolTy Ot^ffpui^ a 
fqoire of note, was fallen from his horfe attenf^ptihg to 
les^ over a hedge, and brought ioto the hall, ^here he 
lay for dead. Upon which we all rofe, and walked haf- 
tily to the houfe, where we found Ctefippus juft come to 
faimfelfy in the midft of half a dozen fun-burnt fquites, 
in frocks and (hort wigs, and jockey-boots* Being afked 
bow he did, he anfwered, it was only a broken rib.«-i 
With fome dfficulty Crito perfuaded him to lie on a bed 
till the chinirgeon came. Thefe fox-hunters having been 
up early at their fport, were eager for dinner, which was 
accordingly haftened. They pafied the afternoon in a 
load raftic mirth, gave proof of their religion and loyalty 
by the healths they drank, talked of hounds and horfes, 
and ele&ions, and country affairs, till the chirurgeon, 
who had been employed about Ctefippus f defired he might 
be put into Crito* s coach, and fent home, having refufed 
to ftay all night. Our gueKs being gone, we repofe^ 
ourfelves after the fatigue of this tumultuous vifit, and 
next morning afiembled again at the feat of the mount. 
Now Ljificles, being a nice man, and a M e/prit^ had an 
infinite contempt for the rough manners and converfation 
of fox-hunters, and could not reflcdl with patience that' 
he had loft, as he called it, fo many hours in their com- 
pany. I flattered myfelf, faid ho, that there had been none" 
of this fpecies remaining among us ; Strange that mexi^ 
ihould be diverted with fuch uncouth noife and huirry, or^ 
find pleafure in the fociety of dogs and horfes ! Ho^ 
much more elegant are the diverfions of the town ! There 
feems, replied Enphranory to be fome refemblance between 
fox-hunten and free-thinkers \ the former exerting theii^ ; 
animal faculties in piirfuit of game, as you gentlemen cm- 
ploy your intelle£luals in the purfuit of truth. The kind 
of amufement is the fame, although the objed be dif- 
erent 
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Ly3. — I had rather be compared to any brute upon earth 
than a rational brute. 

Cri.-^You would then have been lefs difpleafed with 
my friend Pphocles^ whom I haye heard compare the o(M1»- 
-moQ fort of Minute Philofopfaers, not to the hunters^ but 
the hounds. For, faid he, you fhall often fe^ among thi; 
dGg& a loud babler, with a bad nofe^ lead the unflcilful part 
of the pack ; who join all in his cry, without £aUowiog. 
anyjfcent of their own» any more tl^m the herd of free- 
thinkers follow their own reafon. 

II. But Pphacles was a blunt man, and muft never haye 
known fuch reafoners among them, as yoi^ gentlemen, whp 
can fit fo loiig at anargument^ difpute eveiy in<;b of 
ground, and. yet knpw when to ^^ake a reafQi^able con- 
ceffioh. 

Lts.-— I do not know how it came to pafs, but methinks 
^/iTi^^oA makes conceffions^ fprhimfelf and me too. For 
my own part, I ani not altogether of fuch ai yielding temr 
p^ : . But yet I do not care to be fingular neither, . 

CRi.'^'^Truly, Alciphron^ when I confider wb^e we v% 
got, and how far we are agreed^ J conceive it probable wc 
may agree altogether in thrend. You havs grafted that 
a Hfe of virtue is upon all accounts eligible, as moft con<*' 
ducive'both to the general and particular good of mankind : 
And yent allow, that the beauty o£ virtue alone is not a fuf* 
ficient motive with mankind to the practice of it This 
led you to acknowledge,^^4hat the belief of a God wquld 
b^ very tifeful in the wodd : And that, confequently, you 
fhould be d^pofed to admit any reafonable proof of his 
being : Which point ^adx been proved, and you have ad- 
mitted the proof. If then we admit a Divinity, why not 
divine vrorfliip ? and if worfliip, why not religion to teach 
diisworfliip? and if a religion, why liot the chriftian, if a 
better cannot be afligned, and if it be ali^ady eftablifhedi 
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hfAc knrs of our caimtry, and lianded down tt> osfrom 
6ar Fov6*£itlier8 ? fluffl we bdicTe a God,aiid not pny to 
hkn for future benefits, nor thank fatm hft the paft ? nei- 
tlnrtraft in hirprotcAkm, nor love his goodnefs, nor-praife 
his wifdom, nor adore his power ? And if diefe diings^se 
tprrbe dgpCy can:¥fedo them in a way more fuitable to the 
dignity of God orman, than is prefcribed by the cJiijftiaii 



• Alct— ^I am nolpeihaps ahogedier fure that rdigiiMi 
flsuft be abMutdy bad for the public : But I cannot bear 
)to fice pcdicy amd religion walk hand in -hand : I do m>t 
like to fee human rights attached to the divine : I am for 
no Poni^x Afaxintus, fuch as in ancient or in modem 
Bamet No high prieft, as in Judea : No royal^prieft, ais in 
J^ypt 2kiA Sparta : Ife fudi t^^ as the Dair&r of Joptm 

ot Lamar ol Tariarj. 

>.. . . ■ >• .• -— " 

in.. I knew a little witty gentleman of our fe^ who 
was a great admirer of the ancient DrmJs. He had. a 
moral antipathy to. the prefent eftabliihed religion, but 
uied to fay, he ihould like weU to fee the DrttUs TonA their 
religion reftored^ as iti^anciently flouriihed in Gatd aiid 
Britain : for it would be i^ht enmigh that? theee fliouid 
be a number crf'xpiitsmplatiTejmenfet apart to preferve a 
knowledge of ai^ and fcieikes, to edncatej youth, and 
teach men the immortality of the foul, imd the moral vir- 
tues. Such, faid he, were Hca Druids of old, andl ihould 
be glad to fee them once mofe.eftabliihed among us.< 

Cri» — How would you like,. Alcifhron^ that prtefts 
(hould havepcKver; to decide all coo troveriies, adjudge 
property, 'diftribute rewards and punShments; that aH 
who did Qot acqukfce in their decrees fhouldbe excomnm- 
nicatedy he|d*iB dnhorrence,' excluded fromall honours 
and privileges^ aad deprived of the common benefit of tKe 
Iaw« ; aiid tbat>i ! now and then, a number of lay-Qicn 
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flioukl be' crammed together in a widEer^^yd, and kuriit 
: for an offering tatheir Pagan Gods ? How ihoidd you like 
living 4inder:fuch prieft& and fbcb a^xeli^on ? 

Alc— -tfot at all. Such a fituiitien wcMild by no means 
a^e with free-thinkers^ 
- C&i^-^Andyet fudi wore the Drtddt,'UiAr£imhihm 
irdigion, if we m^y truft defiu^k aceount of tkem;^^ r. 
Lys. — ^I am now convinced more than ever, ifaittheref 
oughttobeno fuch thing as an eftafal]flied'reEgioa.o£ any 
: kind^ Certainly all :the nations pf the world have been 
hitherto out of their wits. . Eveir the Atbemam, themfelvi^ 
.the wifefl: and freeft people upon earth,. had, I know ndt 
what, fooUfii ' attachment to ^ir eftablifi^: dmrch. 
7hey otfiered, it f^ms^ a talent as a reward to whoever 
flioQld kill HiagaraSf die Melmtti ^ free-diioker of diofe 
times, who derided their myfteries r Ai^ Pratagoraff am- 
tiher of the fame turn, narrowly eftaped beiag put to death, 
for having >vrote fomething 'Jtbat feemed to (iontradid:' 
their received notions erf*, the Gods. Such was Ae ire^^ 
mentour genetous fe£b met with nt Athens, AiiA. I make 
no doubt, but i:\itk Bruids would hare facrificed.many ;| 
faolocauft of free-thinkers. I would not give tf fefijgle far- 
thing to- exchange one' religion for another. Away with 
at! togeAefy^oot and branchi or you had as good do no- 
thing. No DrtUds dr ptieftsy of any f«rt, for me : Iritt 
no occafion forany of them. - ^ • 



f:. 



TV. EupH.*— What ijf^rfAf ^h, puts me in mbd^of 
tfce clofe of QurJafl: confeeince, wJberein it was agfeed in 
the foilQwihg, to refun^e tie; point we were Acn eltteie^ 
upon : to wit, ther ufe or bimefit o£. the chkiftian fdipon, 
which. Aicipbron etpe^d Cri^. fhould. make: appear; . 
• Cm.-^I am the readier to undeitake this poiQt,'vbeeaule 
I conceive it to be no dt^ult one^ s^ that QQe;great mark 



• Di Belli) GaUico, L 6. 
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•t thf tfttth 0f duniUanity ity in my inkid, its tendency to 
da goodf whick feems die north-ftar ta condud our jadg- 
nwnt in moni mattcfs, and in all things of a pia&ic na« 
tme ; nond or pra&ical truths bekig ever conae^ed with 
unirerilal benefit. But to judge rightly of this matter, we 
ftlonU endeafoor to ad Kke Lffkles upon another occafion, 
taUfig iYilft oar viev the fimt of dmigs» and confidering 
pMdphi'as branched forth into confequences to the ut* 
mofl; extent we are able. We are not fo much to regard 
Ae Ikumouri or caprice, or imaginary diftrefies, of a few 
idb men, vAiolh conceit may be offended, though their 
eonfcienee 4:annot be wounded^ but fairly to confiddr the 
tne iaCcreft of individusds, as weH as of human fociety. 
Nofw, the ^riftian religion, confidered asa foohtain of light, 
sBldffOf, and peaoe, as a fonrce of futh, and h<^, and char- 
ily» (andtlii^t itis fo, will be evident to whoever takes hid 
noticm of it from die golpel) muft needs be a principle ctf 
happinieft and virtue. And he who fees not, that the de- 
firoykig die principles of good a£Boiis nmft deftroy good 
a&ions^fees nothing: And he who, feeing 'thiv&all yet 
perAftso do it, if hebe not wicked, who is i 

y. To me it leems, the man can fee nijitl^sr deep iioi 
£suF, wli|» is not fenfible of his ow9r HMtfery^ finfejbe&^nd 
dep^ndfn^e } who dotb not perceive, d^ thie prefeni 
world is not defigned or adapted to make tationdl foulis 
happy \ who would not be glad of getting into a better 
ftate I and who would not be ovojoyed to find that the 
road le^iKng ddther, was the love of God and mtn, did 
pmAUpng ensery virtue, the Imng reaibnably while we are 
here upon earth, propotti^ng our efteem to the value 
of ^things, and fo ufing this worid as not to abufe it. For 
tilh is what chriftiamty requires. It neither injoins the 
naftintfft* of die cynic, nor ibe infenfibiiity of die ftdic* 
Can^em be ahigher ambidon than to overcome the world. 



or a wifer, dian to fiibdue oarfo)y<eai ^ ^ move^e^niliiMt* 

able doftriney than the remiffion of fin^i <»r a mofe jpf^P* 

ful profped);^ than that of having our bafe natures renews. 

ed and aflimilated to the. Deity, our being n^^ feUovir** 

citizens with angels and fons of God ? Bid ever Python 

gortanSf or Platoniftsf or Stoics^ even Iq idea or in wiili^ 

propofe to the mind of man purer mismh M <ja nol^ 

end ? How great a (hare of our hapjune^s depends upmi - 

hope ! How totally is this ea^nguifl^d by the Minute 

Philofophy ! On the other hand^ how is it cheri(hed and 

raifed. by ^e gofpel ! Let any man, who thinks in ca^^ 

neft, but confkler thefe things, and then fay, whidi hit 

diinks deferveth beft of mankinds he who reoomaieiidii 

or he who runs down chriftianity ? Which hm tbiidis like^ 

lier to lead a happy life, to be a hop^ul ip% ^n boiiell 

d<;aler, a worthy patriot, he who fincetely bdiieviss.the 

gofpel, or l^e who believes not one tittle>of k ? He vAm 

aims at being a child of God« or be who ie iconliiiled til 

be thought, and to b^, os^ of JEpkurus^^ hdf^ i AnAris^ 

fa(£t, do but fcan the characters, and obferve ttMs beh»» 

yior'of the common fort of men on both fides robietWj 

and fay which live molt agreeably to the dilates of rea- 

fon ? How things flipuld be, the leafcm is pkm^ ; how 

they are, I appeal to fa£^* 

<, .■.,...» ' 

VI. Alc— It is wonderful to obferve how things 

change appearance, as they are viewed indifieraat lights^ 

Or by different eyes. The pidiure, Crito^ that I form of 

reUgion is very unlike yours, when I confide? hofir ituiK 

mans the foul, filling it with abfurd reverieg, and.flayilb 

fear^ : how it extlnguiihes jthe gentle paffiom, . infpiring • 

(pint of malice, and rage, and perfecution : When J 

behold, bitter refentments and unhojly wrath in thofb 

very nien, who preach up meeknefs and charity Iq othi^s^ 

Cri.— It is very poffible, that gentlemen of j»mt foft 

may think religion a fubje£l beneath their attention *, but 
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jet it fisems diat whoerer fets up for oppofing any doc- 
trine, flioold know what it is he difputes againft. Know 
then, that religion is the virtuous mean between incredu^ 
lity and fuperftition. We do not, therefore, contend 
for fuperftidous follies, or for the rage of bigots. What 
we plead for is, religion againft prof anenefis, law againft 
Gonfufion, virtue againft vice, the hope of a chriftian 
againft the defpondency of an atheift. I will not juftify 
bitter reientmcnts and unholy wrath in any man, much 
lefii in a chriftian, and leaft of all in a clergyman. But 
if fidlies of human pallion fhould fometimes appear even in 
die heft, it will not furprife any one who refle£is on the 
farcafms and ill manners with which they are treated by 
the Minute Fhilofophers. For, as Cicero fomewhere ob- 
Icrves, Hakt quendam acuUum contumelia, quern pati pru" 
denies ac vhi hni diffidUime pojfunt. But although yon 
might fometimes obferve particular perfons, profeffing 
themfelves chriftians, run into faulty extremes of any 
kind, through paflion and infirmity, while infidels of a 
more calm and difpaflionate temper (hall perhaps behave 
better;— yet thefe natural tendencies, on either fide, 
prove nothing, either in favor of infidel principles, or 
againft chriftian. 1i a believer doth evil, it is owing to 
the man, not to hb belief* And if an infidel doth good, 
it is owing to die man, and not to his infidelity. 

VII. Lts.— *To cut this matter fhort, I fliaU borrow 
an allufion to phyfic, which one of you made ufe of 
againft our fed. It will not be denied that the clergy 
pafs for phyficians of the foul, and that religion is a fort 
of medicine which they deal in and adminifter. If then 
foul9> in grieat numbers, are difeafed and loft, how can 
we thixd:. the phyfician (kilful, or his phyfic good ? It is 
a common complaint, that vice increafes, and men grow 
daily more and more wicked. If a fhepherd's flock be 
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difeafed or unfound, who is to blame but the fhepherdy 
for neglefting, or not knowing how to cure thctn ? A 
fig, therefore, for fuch Ihepherds, fuch phyfic, and fiich 
phyGcians, who, like^ other mountebanks, with great 
gravity and elaborate harangues, put oflF their pills to the 
people, who are never the better for them. 

EuPH.— Nothing feems more reafonable than this re- 
mark, that men (hould judge of a phyfician and his phy- 
fic, by its effefts on the fick. But pray, Lyjlclesy would 
you judge, of a phyfician, by thofe fick who take his phy- 
fic and follow his prefcriptions, or by thofe who do not ? 

Xysi — Doubtlefs by thofe who do. 

EuiPH. — ^What fliall we fay then, if great numbers rc- 
fufe to take the phyfic, or, inftead of it, take poifon of a 
dired: contrary nature, prefcribed by others, who make 
it their buGnefs to difcredit the phyfician and his medi- 
cines, to hinder men from ufing them, and to deftroy 
their effe£l: by drugs of their own ? Shall the phyfician be 
blamed for the mifcarriage of thofe people ? 

Lxs. — By no means. 

EuPH. — By a parity of reafon, ffaould it not follow, 
that the tendency of religious doftrines ought to be judg- 
ed of by the cffefls M^hich they produce, not upon all 
who hear them, but upon thofe only who receive or be- 
lieve them ? 

Lys. — ^It .feems fo. 

EuPH. — -Therefore, . to proceed fairly, fljall we not 
judge of the effe£ls of religion by the religious, of faith by 
the believers, of chriftianity by chriftians ? 

, - . I 

VIII. Lys. — But I doubt thefe fincere believers tore 

very few. . 

, EuPH.— But will it not fuffice to juftify out principles, 

if, in proportion to the numbers which receive them, ihd 

the degree of faith with which they ate received, tHey 

B b 
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produce good effefts ? Perhaps the number of believers 
are not fo few as you imagine ; and if dwy were, whofc 
fisiult is that fo much as of thofe who make it their pro^ 
fefled endeavor to Icffen that number i And who . arc 
thofe but the Minute Philofophers ? 

Lys.— I tell you, it is owing to the clergy themieives, 
to the wickedncis and corruption of clergymen; 

EuPK.— And who denies that there maybe ACnute 
Philofophers even among the clergy ? 

Cri. — In fo numerous a body, it is to be prefumcd 
there arc men of all forts. But notwithftanding flhie cru- 
el reproaches caft upon that order by their enemies, an 
equal obfervei' of men and things will, if I miftake not, 
be inclined to think thofe reproaches owing as inuch ta 
other faults, as thofe of the clergy : Efpecially if he con - 
fiders the declamatory manner of thofe ivho cenfurediem. 

EuPH.-^My knowledge of the worlds is too narrow fof 
rfte to pretend to judge of the virtue, and merit, and liber- 
al attainments of men, in the feveral profeffions. Befides, 
I (hould not care for the odious work of cdmparifen : But 
I*may venture to fay, the clergy of this Country where I 
live, are by no means a difgracc to it : On the contrary, 
the people feem much the better for their example and 
do^tine. But fuppofing the clergy to be (what all men 
certainly are) finncrs, and faulty 5 fuppofing you might 
fpy out here and there among them even great crimes and 
vices : what can you conclude againft the profeffion itfelf 
from its unworthy profcflbrs, any more than from the 
pride, pedantry, and bad lives of fome philofopheri 
againft philofophy, or of lawyers againft law ? 

IX. Cri. — ^It is certainly right to judge of principle 
from their cffefts, but then Hire muft 1hio# them to be 
ofFefks of fhofe principles. It is the very 'method I have 
<4^rved, witii refpeft to religion and the Minute Philofo- 
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phy. And. I,c?in honeftly aver, that I never knew any 
man, or family, grow worfe in proportion astheygrewrcli- 
gious : But I have often obferved, that Minute Philofophy 
is the worft thing which can get into a famiiy, the readieft 
way to impoveriih, divide, and difgrace it. 

Alc— By the fame method of tracing catifes from 
-dicir effects, I have made it my obfervation, that the love 
of truth, virtue, and the happinefs of mankind are fpe^ 
cious pretexts> but not the inward principles that fet di- 
vines at work : £lfe why (hould they affe£l to abufe hu^ 
•man reafon, to difparage natural religion, to traduce the 
philofophers, ^s they univerfally do ? 

Cri.— Not fo univerfally perhaps s^s you imagine. A 
chriftian, indeed, is for confining reafon within its due 
bounds : And fo is every reafonable man. If we ate for- 
bid meddling with unprofitable queflions, vain philofophy, 
and fcicnce, falfly fo called, it cannot be thence inferred, 
that all inquities into profitable queftions, ufeful philofo- 
phy, and true fcience, are unlawful. A Minute Philoio- 
pher may indeed impute, and perhaps a weak brother may 
imagine, thofe inferences, but men of fenfe will never make 
them. God is the common Father of lights : And all 
knowledge, really fuch, whether natural or revealed^ is 
derived from the fame fource of light and truths To 
amafs together authorities upon fo plain a point, would be 
•tieedlefs. It mull be owned, fome men's attributing too 
mvLth to human reafon, hath, as is natural, made others 
attribute too little to it. But thus much is generally ac- 
knowledged, that there is a natural religion, which may 
be difcovered and proved by the light of reafon, to thofe 
who are capable of fuch proofs. But it mull be withal 
acknowledged, that precepts and oracles from Heaven are 
incomparably better fuited to popular improvement, and 
die good of fociety, than the reafonings of philofophers : 
And accordingly we do not find, that natural or rational 
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religion, as fuch, ever became the popular national reli- 
gion of any country. 

X. Alc— -It cannot be deniedi that in all hcathoi coun- 
tries, there have been received, under the colour of reli- 
gion, a world of fables and fuperftitious rite& But I 
qneftion whether they were fo abfurd, and of fo bad influx 
.ence, as is vulgarly reprefcnted, fince their refpe£tive le- 
giflators and magiftrates muft, without doub(, have thought 
^em ufeful. 

Cri.— -It were needlefs to inquire into all the rites and 
notions of the Gentile world. This hath been largely done 
when it was thought neceifary. And whoever ilunks it 
worth while, may be eafily fatisiied about them. But as 
.to the tendency and ufefulnefs of the heathen religion in 
general, I beg leave to mention a remark of St. AtfguJ* 
tinis^ who d)ferves that the heathens, ip their religioi^ 
had no affemblies for preaching, wherein the people were 
to be inftrudied what duties or virtues the Gods required^ 
no place or means to be taught what Perftus f exhorts them 
to learn. 

: Jiifciteque 6 mi/eri, isf caufas cogmfcite rerutHy 
^uid fumuSf i^ quidnam vi5furi gigmmur. — 

Alc— This is the true fpirit of the party, never to al- 
low a grain of ufe or goodnefs to any thing out of their 
own pale : But we have had learned men, who have done 
juftice to the religion of the Gentiles. 

Cri. — ^We do not deny, but there was fpmething ufeful 
in the old religions of Rome and Greece, and fome other 
pagan countries. On the contrary, we freely own they 
produced fome good effefts on the people : But then thefe 
good cfFeds were owing to the truths contained ia thofc 

• Dc Civitatc Dei la. f Sat. 3. . 
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f alfe reUgiona : The truer, therefore^ the more ufefol. I 
believe you will find it a hard matter to produce any ufe^ 
ful truth, any moral precept, any falutary principle, or 
notion, in any Gentile fyftem, either of religion orphilo- 
fophy, which is not comprehended in the chriftian, and 
either, enforced by ftronger motives, . or fupported by bet- 
ter authority, or carried to a higher point of perfe£Hoo« 

XI. Alc— -Ccmfequently you would have us ikiak 
ourfelves a finer people than the ancient Greeks or Romans. 

Cri.— If by finer, you mean better, perhaps we are : 
And if weiarcnQt, it is not owing^ to the chriftian religion, 
but to the want of it. , . 

Alc;— -Tou fay perhaps we are. I do-nqt pique my- 
felf on my reading : But fhould be very ignorant to be ca* 
pable of being impofed on in fo plain a point. What ! 
compare Cicero or Brutus to an Englijb patriot, or SeHeca to 
ont of our parfons! Then, that invincible coaftancyand 
^vigour of .mind, that, difintcrefted and noble virtue, -diat 
adorable public fpirit yoti £6 much admire, are things 
in them fo well known, and fo different from our man^ 
ners, that I know not how to excufe your perhaps. Eu^ 
phramry indeed, who pafleth his life in this obfcure cor- 
ner, may poflibly miftake the chara£i:er$ of our times: 
But you, who know the world, bow could you be guilty of 
fuch a miftake ? 

Cri. — O Alciphron ! I would by no means detraA from 
the noble virtue of ancient heroes : But I obfervc thofe 
great men were not the Minute Philofophers of their 
times : And that the beft principles upon which they afl:- 
cd, are common to them with chriftians, of whom it 
would be no difficult matter to affign, if not in our own 
times, yet within the compafs of our own hiftory, many 
inftances, in every kind of worth and virtue, public or 
private, equal to the moft celebrated of the ancients. 
Though perhaps their ftory might not have been ft well 
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told, fet o£F with fach fine lights and colourbgs of ftile^ * 
or fo vulgarly known and confidered by every ichooLboy* 
But though it fhould be granted, that here and there a 
Greek or Roman genius, bred up under Arift laws, and 
fevere difcipliiie, animated to public virtue by ftatues, 
crowns, triumphal arches, and fuch rewanU and monu# 
ments of great, aflions, might attain to a chara&er and 
fame beyond other men ; yet this will prove only, that 
they had more fpirit, and lived under a civil polity more 
wifely ordered, in certain points, than ours : Which advan* 
tages of nature and civil inftitution will be no argument 
for their religion, or againfl: ours. On the contrary, it 
feems an invincible proof of the power and exceUency of 
the chriftian religion, that, wiAout the help of ^thofe ci- 
vil inftitulaons and incentives to glory, it (hould be able to 
inf{Hre a phlegmatic people with the nobleft fentimaitSj 
and foften the rugged manners of northern boors into 
gentlenefs and humanity : And that thefe good qualities 
ihonld become national, and rife and fall in proportioa ta 
tbefsurity of ouri'eligion, as it approaches to, or recedes 
from the plan laid down in the gofpeL 

« 

Xn. To make a right judgment of the eQefts of the 
chriftian re%ion, let us take a furvey of the prevailing 
notions and manners of this very country where we live* 
and compare them with thofe of our heathen predeceflorSf 

Alc— I have heard much of the glorious light of the 
gofpel, and fhould be glad to fee fome effeAs of it in my 
own dear country, which, by the by, is one of the moft 
corrupt and profligate upon earthy notwithftanding the 
boafted purity of our religion. But it would look mel^n 
and diffident, to affe& a comparifon with the barbarous 
heathen, from whence we drew our original^ K you 
would do honor to your religion, dare to make it with 
the moft renowned heathens of antiquity. 
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Cri. — It IS a common prejudice, to defpiie the prc^ 
fbnt, and over-rate remote times and things. Something 
of this feems to enter Into the juc^ments men make of the 
Greeks ;ind Romans. For though it muft be allowed, 
thofe nations produced fame noble fplrits, and great pat-* 
terns of virtue : yet, upon the whole, it feems to me, they 
were much inferior, in point of real virtue and good mo- 
rals, even to this corrupt and profligate nation, as yoa 
are now pleafed to call it, in difhonor to our religion ^ 
however ybii may think fit to charaSerife it, when you 
would do honor to the Minute Philofophy. Thi§, I think, 
wilt be plain to aiiy one, who fliall turn off his eyes from 
a few fhining charafters, to view the general manners 
and cuftoms of thofe people. Their kifolent treatment of 
captives, riven of the higheft rank and fofter fex, their 
unnatural ' cxpoGng of their own children, their bloody 
gladiatorian fpcftaclcs, compared with the common no- 
tions of Englijbmeny are to me a plain proof, that our 
minds are much foftened by chriitianity. Could any 
thing be more unjuft, than the condemning a young lady 
to the moft infamous punifliment, and death, for the 
guilt of her father, or a whole family of flaves, perhaps 
fome hundreds, for a crime committed by one ? Or more 
abominable than the bacchanals and unbridled lufts of 
every kind ? which, notwithftanding all that has been 
done by Minute Philofophers to debauch the nation, and 
their fuccefsful attempts on fome part of it, have not yet 
been matched among iis, at leaft not in every circum- 
ftahce of impudence and afFrontery. While the Romans 
were poor, they were temperate ; but, a^ they grew rich, 
diey became luxurious to a degree that ife hardly believed 
or conceived by us. It cannot be benied", the old Roman 
fpirit was a great one. But it is as certain, there have 
been numbcrlefs examples of the moft rcfolute^fld clear 
courage in Britons ^ and, in general, from a religious caufe. 
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Upon die whole, it feems an inftance of the greateft 
blindnds and ingratitude, that we do not fee and own 
die excee£ng great benefits of chriftianity, which, to 
omit h^her confidcrations, hath fo vifibly f<tftened« pcdifli- 
ed, and enibelli(hed our manners. 



XQL Alc— O CritOy we are alarmed at cruelty in a 
foreign fhape, but overlook it in a familiar one. Elfe 
bow i» it poffible that you ihould not fee the inhumanity 
of that barbarous ouftom of duelling, a thing avowed and 
tolerated, and even reputable among us ? Or that, fee- 
ing this, you fhould fuppofe our EngU/bmen of a more 
gentle difpofition than the old Romans^ 'm<\ were alto- 
gether ftrangers to it ? 

Cai.— I will by no means mdce an apology for every 
Guh that walks die ftreets, widi a determined purpofe.Hta 
m«»rder any mazf who (hall but fpit in his face, or give 
him the lie. Nor do I think the chriftian religion in the 
leaft anfwerable, for a pra^ice fo dire£lly oppofite to its^ 
precepts, and which obtains only among the idle ps^of 
die nation, your men of fafhion ; who, inftead of law, 
reafon, and religion, are governed by fafhion. Be plea- 
fed to conOder, that what may be, and truly is, a nciefl 
fcandalous reproach to a chriftian country, may be none 
at all to the chriftian religion : For the pagan encouraged^ 
men in feveral vices, but the chriftian in none. 

Alc.-— Give me leave to obferve, that what you iwrw 
fay is foreign to the purpofe. For the queftion, at pre- 
fent, is not concerning the refpeftivc tendencies of the 
' pagan and the chriftian religions, but concerning our num- 
ners, as a£l:ually compared vrith tbofe of ancient heath- 
ens, who, I aver, had no fuch barbarous cuftom as duel-. 

Cri.— And I aver that, bad as this is, they had~a 
worfe ; and that was poifoning. By which we have rea*. 



(op to think theve wfr€ many more UYf}$ deftr<;^^ ^^y| 
by this QqMc crime of 4uelling : ina(avi,^:h ajs ite|^|Sf^e4 
K> ^ ages, fexe^j and chara<£iers^ and ^ it^ ef ei^9 wcr^ 
i^pre fecret ^d unavoidable : 9nd as it had m^^ tp^^!^, 
9^nSy interest as well as paifion^ to recofifuneijiA '^ t^ 
i^ked m^. And for the fa^^ qQ( to Wii^,^ tijp;^ I r^ 
ftr you to the Roman authors thepi&lves. 

LTS.-*-Tlt is v^ry tme, duelling is not (q g^ners^ 9 nuCmms 
^ poifoning,^ Xiox of fo bafe a paturc* This crime^ if it 
be a cf imej, is in a fair w^y tp k^ep its ground^ iu fpite 
f^ the law s>n4 the gpJTpcI. The ckrgy neycr preach 
againft it, becaufe themfelve^ neyer fufier hy it ; ^d ih^ 
man of ng^ior mud never appear againft the means of 
vindicating honor. , 

C&i.--^Though it be remarked by fome of yourfed^ 
that the olei^ are not ufed to preach againft duellings 
yet I neither think the remark itfelf juft, nos the xeafon 
affigned for it. In effefl, one half of their ferncKms^ all 
that is fiiid of charity, brotherly love, forbearance^ >9eek«> 
^Ac6, and forgiving injuriesj is direfkly agwift this wick- 
ed cuftom; by which the clergy themfehres are fo far 
from never fu&ring, that perhaps they, wiU be fouady att 
dnngs confidered, to hxSkt oftner than other men. 

Les.-^How do you make this appear i 

G&i. — AnobfbVer of mankind may remark two kinds 
of bully, the fighting and the tame, both puUic nuiances ; 
the former (who is the more dangerous aiumal9 but by 
much the kfs common of the two) employs^himfelf who^ 
ly and folely agadnft the laity, while the tame fpeciesexcit 
dkrir talents upon the clergy. The qualities conftituent 
of this tame bully, are natural rudenefs, joined with a de- 
licate fenfe of danger. < For, you muft know, the force 
cf inbred iniblence, and ill manners, is not dii^niihedj 
though it acquire a new determination, from the faftiion* 
able cuftom of calUsig men.to account for their behavior; 

C c 
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Hence you may often fee one of thefe tame bullies ready 
to burft with pride and ill humour, which he dares not 
vent, tin a parfon has come in the way to his relief. And 
the man of raillery, who would as foon bite oflFhis tongue9 
as break a jeft on the profeffion of arms, in the prefence 
of a military man, (hall inftantly brighten up, and af- 
fume a familiar air with religion and the church before 
ecclefiaftics. Dorcon^ who paiTeth for a poltron and ftu- 
pid in all other company, and really is fo, when he is 
got among clergymen, eiFe£^$ a quite oppofite charafter. 
And many Dorcons there are, which owe their wit and 
courage to this paflive order. 

» 

XrV. Alc. — But to return to the point in hand, can 
you deny, the old Ramans were as famous for juftice and 
integrity, as men in thefe days for the contrary qualities ? 

Cia. — ^The chara£%er of the Romans is not to be taken 
from the fenriments of Tully or Cato^s a£):ions, or a ihin- 
ing paflage, here and there, in their hiftory, but from. the 
prevailing tenor of their lives and notions. Now if they 
and our modem Britons are weighed in this fame equal 
balance, you will, if I miftake not, appear to have been 
prejudiced in favor of the ol<f Romans againft your own' 
country : Probably becaufe it profefleth chriftianity. 
Whatever inftances of fraud or inju(Uce may be feen in 
cbriftians, carry their own cenfure with them, in the care 
that is taken to conceal them, and the fhame that attends 
their difcovery. There is, even at this day, a fort of 
modefty in all our public councils and deliberations. 
And I believe, the boldeft of our Minute Fhilefophers. 
would hardly undertake in a popular afTembly, to propofe 
any thing parallel to the rape of the Sabines, the moft un- 
juft ufage of Lucius Tarquinius CoUatinus, or the ungrate* 
ful treatment of Cami/luSf which, as a learned father ob- 
ierves, were inftances o( iniquity agreed to by the public 
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body of the Romans. Arid if Rome^ in her cidy days, 
were capable of fuch flagrant injuftice, it is moft certain 
ihe did not mend her manners, as fhe grew great in wealth 
and empire, having produced monfters in every kind of 
wickednefs, as far exceeding other men, as they furpaf- 
&d them in power. I freely acknowledge, the chriftian 
religion hath not had the fame influence upon the nation; 
that it would, in cafe it had been always profefied in its pu- 
rity, and cordially believed by al) men. But I will ven- 
ture to fay, that if you take the Roman lii&QXY from one 
end to the other, and impartially compare it with our own^ 
you will neither find them fo good, nor your countrymen 
fo bad as yoii imagine. On the contrary, an indiflrrent eye 
may, I verily tliink, perceive a vein of- charity and juftice, 
the efiedof chrifti^n principles, run through the latter; 
iwhich, though not ^equally difcernible in all parts, yet 
difclofedi itfelf fufliiciently to make a wide difi^erence upon 
llie whole, in fpite of the general appetites and paflions 
of humain niture, as well as of the p^rticulfir hardnefs 
and rOughneft ef the Uock, out of which we were hewn. 
And it is obf^rvaUq (what the Rpmatt authors themfelves 
often fuggeft) that,, even their virtues and magnanimous 
a£tions rofe and fell with a fenfe of Providence and a fu- 
ture date, and a f)hilofophy the nearefl: to the chriftian 
jreligion. 

XV. Cr«/t?. having fpoke thus, paufed. But Alciphron 
addreffing himfelf to EuphranorzndmtyiziA^ it is natural 
for men, according to their feveral educations and preju- 
dices, to form contrary judgments upon the fame things^ 
which they view in very diflFerent lights. Critoy for in- 
ftance, imagines that none but falutary efiedis proceed 
from religion : On the other hand, if you appeal to the 
general experience and obfervation of other men, you 
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Oiill filil It grown into a provarb^ that fdifpon ii die mai 

Tanhim Rtligw pottdt fuaien nuAarum. 

And tlu$y not only among Epicureans^ or other ancient 
h^atfaendy but ittiong modems fpeaklftg'of the chriftuui 
itt^Oh. Now nKtinnks it is unreafcmable to <^^oll 
a^inft the general concArring opmioa of the woiM, th< 
^fcrvation of a patticidat poribn^ w paTttculaJr ikt of 
ceaIotd> M^'hofe ptejudice {titles dofe to theiiii abd eref 
Jiiixeth trith their jttdgtfient 5 and ttrhO read, CoDed^ mA 
Obfeire with an eye not to ^ocMsrthe tntth^ hnt k» di^> 
fend their prejudice. 

Ori.— ^Though I c^inOt thinlt irith Mtphrtn^ yet I 
fnttft dwn I adiiiii^ Ms addrefi^ and dei^trity in fi^gvoncmk 
Fbpular and ge«ieral opinkm i$ by hkii reprdTeiifted, on 
eertain occafions, to he a ftire mark of erK>t^ Bttt whdl 
k fer<^ his ends iSiaft it dioiM feem otfaertrtft, ^ «ah tt 
etffily makie 4t ^ ehatadrer of trodk Bttt It ^trifl by tio 
y UStfiiis follow, ^t a prolane pf overb, tefed by the ftimh 
mtL fiidteited authors ^f a Mnnee Bhiloibpbet, t«aft thett^ 
fyte be a tece^tred opinion, much Idfe a trtith grOUfuded 
M th^ expl^Mde ^d 6bftr«a)i$M of ^nfix^tiifd* Siidneft 
may fpring from guilt or fuperftition, and rage fHtm \^^ 
otry : But darknefs might as well be fuppofed the natural 
\fllt(k of fuiiihine, as ixAtn and furibus paAons to pro* 
fcctd from the ghid tJdittgs and divine precepts ^f the ^0& 
Jfd. "What Is the furii and fobftancc, fcope ^i end, of 
Chrift'sTeltglbn, but the lotfe of God and man ? To wliich 
iS other pdJhts and duties (ndiether pofitite t>r mend) 
ittt tehtiVe aidd fubordihate, as p^rts ortne^tas, asfign^, 
prhiciples, motives, or efieOrs. Now I wouM f^in khow^ 
how k is poffiHe fbt evil or widkednels, of any kind, to 
fpring from fuch a fource. I will not pretend, there art 
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nty adl ^tuditleis hi dxMiim^ not gDod 

ph&t. But this I ^nn, dtat whatever evil is in u^ vult 

j^cifiles tertainly k^d td godd: ^d \rhdtevef good 

dieire may be in you^ it is ittdft tdYtidA ftm |Mr^d^steU 

tdevil. 



XVI. ALC^^'^'It muft be bwned, ibstt i» a faic o6tfidc^ 
and many ptaufiUe things may be faid^ fe^ the (jktiftiasi. 
i^ligioo^ taJeenfimfdy aait liesin ^ goQ>d. Batit is thet 
obfervation of one of our great writers^ that &e firft 
chriftian preachers rery cunningly began vrith the falreft 
ftce ihd ih% bieft ftietral de€bdiied ifi fhe ^^M. It tira$ 
sdl love, i^irtty> me^kii^i ipd^eifl^ Slftd fc( ^^w Snl 
"V^hen by thi^ me^s they ha di^klirft ^ve^ th^ ^MrOlkt «fii 
gbt ]^iirer, they ib<dii Igfal^ged thdv iai^^aflQBtej ttfid 
fliewed eriiekyi *toA{^dni m¥ic% Md e^i^ry b^d ^uii^* 

Ci0Li.-^Thatist<^foyi fi^emeili^eui^Qsiki^ pf6a^ 
ed ind uiidertrent k n^curld of hdi^^, Mid itid do#& 
their lifts t& pm^agsite the beft pfblcl^te^, dnd ^ %i^ 
aUdtals^ to tikt ehd thkt odber^, fome'^enturieif &0^r) ml|^ 
veap the benefit of bad on^.. "Wt^irtf diiiy be €mf^g$ 

Acre i^ ikOt thiUk (iuhkiid^In tiirixU^^ df t^ db0f¥^ 
amon. . 

ALe.-^And yet ever fince thiiV el%t6n huth ftj^pearM ih 
tbe world, we have had eten^al fettdi^ fai^ionsi mafls^ 
cres, and wars, the very reverfe of that hymn with 
which it is introduced in die goipel : 6k^ hi to CMl en 
i^, on Epfiht PtAt&i Chdd-imtl HmHrds Mm* 

CkL^^^Uds I wili not den^. I will eiren own, dial 
the gofjpel, and the chrifttah rdt^ion^ have been dften jSsub 
[riretexts fot diefe evils t but it will not thence foUoW thef 
were die caufe^ On the contrary, it is {)Iain> the^f ^iild 
titit be the real proper caufe of i^efe evih ; becaufe a re^ 
bellious, proud, revengeful, quarrelfome fpirit isdii^dGUy 
oppoCte to the whole ttnor, and moft esprds^ precepts of 
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diriftumity : A point fo clear^ diat I ihall not prove it* 
And feeondly, becaufe all thofe evils you meption were as 
frequent, nay, much more frequent, before the chriftian 
leligion was known in the worjld. They are the common 
produ£l of the paffions and vices of mankind, which are 
ibmetimes covered with the m4lk of religion by wicked 
aneo, having the form of godlinefs, without the power of 
k. This truth feems fo plain, that I am furprifed how 
any man of fenfe, knowledge, and candour can make a 

doubt of it. 

• . ■ ' ' ' * 

. ZVn. Take but a view of heathen Rome; what a 
fcene is there of faiftion, and fury, 'and civil rage ? Let 
any man confider the .perpetual feuds, between the Pa* 
trieians voA Plebeians^ the bloody and inhuman fa^ipp$ of 
MaPiut. and Syila, Qnna and OSiavifsSf and the vaft hav- 
ock of mankind, during the two famous triumvirates. — 
To be (bort^ let any man of common candor, and com*. 
I^oa fet^fe, but caft an eye, from one end to the other 
pf the Roman ftpry, a^nd behold that long fcene of feditions, 
piutders, mafiacres, profcriptions, and defolations, of 
every kind, enhanced nby every <;|iiel circumi^ance of rage, 
rapine, and revenge ; and then fay, whether thofe cvilS; 
W^re introduced into the world with the chriftian reli- 
gion, or whether they are not lefs frequent now than be- 
fore? , 

ALt.<-<^The ancient Remans, it muft be owned, had a 
high and iRerce fpirit, which produced eager contentions^ 
and very bloody cataftrophes. The Greets, <m the other 
hand, were a polite' and gentle fort of men, foftened by 
arts and philofophy. It is impoffible to think of the little 
ftates and cities of Greea, without wiihing to have lived 
in thofe times, without admiring their policy, and envy- 
ing their happinefs. 

Cri.— Men are apt to confider the dark fides of what 
they pofTefs, an^ the bright ones of things out of their 
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reach. A fine climate^ elegant tafte, polite amufements, 
love of liberty, and a moft ingenious inventive fpirit for 
arts and fciences, were indifputable prerogatives of am* 
cient Greece. Bnt, as for peace and quietnefs, gentle* 
nefs and humanity, I think we have plainly the advant- 
age : For thofe envied cities, compofed of gentle Greeks, 
w^ire not without their fa£hions, which perfecuted each 
other with fuch treachery, rage, and malice, that, in fe*^ 
{pcQ: of them, our fa<3ious folk are mere lambs. To be 
convinced of this truth, you need only look into Tiucy^ 
dides \ * where you will find thofe cities, in general, in« 
volved in fuch bitter fa£l:ions, as for fellow citizens, with- 
out the formalities of war, to murder one another, even 
in their fenate houfes and their temples; no regard 
being had to merit, rank, obligation, or neamefs of 
blood. And if human nature boiled up to fo vehement a 
pitch in the politeft people, what wonder that lavage na- 
tions fliould fcsilp, roft, torture, and deflroy each other^ 
as they are known to do? It is therefore plain, that, 
without religion^ there would not be wanting pretexts for 
quarrels and debates ; all which can very eafily be ac- 
counted for by the natural infirmities and corruption of 
men. It would not perhaps be fo eafy to account ifor the 
blindnefs of thofe, who impute the moft heUifh effeds to 
the moft divine principle, if they could be fuppofed in 
earneft, and to have conCdered the point. One may 
daily fee ignorant and prejudiced men, make the moft 
abfurd blunders : But that free-thinkers, divers to the 
bottom of things, fair inquirers, and openers of eyes^ 
fhould be capable of fuch a grofs miftake, is what one 
would not expedl. > - ; 

m 

XVIII. ALa^— The reft of mankind we could niore 
eafily give up : but as for the Greeks, men of the moft 
refined geniusL exprefs an high efteem of them : not only 

• Thucyd. I 3. 
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9n aMSCQwM of 4K>fe qnali^es wl^ch j«w fbivif^ ^ t^ ^ 
kym tban^ ln>t ^ (or their virtues. 

Cejl-^X fl(aU 1^ t^e u|p<m me to fiiy hor far l<mt 
n^ lliay be prg^dM^ed againft dieir coimtry, or whether 
O^Mrl* m7 9Pt be psgvMliqed in &Tpr of it. But, iipo^ 
tbc fiiUeft aii4 aip(( eq^9^ obfervatioa iksit I a^^ able t^ 
mi^ it If ny op^uc^^ that, if by virtue is mes^ trails 
jtt^^iee« grfititi;^dej ^ber^ i^ iucomparably tf^oj^ ^mtuct at 
yu^ day» la fpg^and, du|i at amy time could be fouii4. 
In ancio^t Gr4$^. Thus much will be iSiemtA^ that mtf 
kppw few counties if ^oyt where niesiof ^emii^^t woitib 
and &moa8 ipr 4cfffyhig well of the public:) iiiet wi^ 
har4er fate, and were more iingiateftJly treate4> tfasin i^ 
^ mpft polite fucid Iquned of die Orfm»|k9te(. TfaQugd 
$fifirf!f€s^ it mu9: be owned» would aot allow, that thofip 
fls^teiinen, by adorning die city, augmei^d^ die fl^et^ ^ 
extending the conun^ce eiJthitjts^ d^|pr?f4 ^^ of -^csr 
country ; or cpuld wjith juftice compkdn of the w^ter 
fill returns made by their fellow citizen^ whom, wh3t 
they were in power, they had tahea no care to make bel- 
ter men, by imprqv^g and cultiyatiiig thoir minds wit^ 
fh^ pruiciple§ of virtue, wluchi if they 1^^ done, €hcy 
needed |iot to have feared dieir ingratkiide. If I were la 
4e<^ my oi«n|pi|, wh;^ gs^vc d»e chjef ^dvratagp to 
Qr^ks and Rmqns^ an4 otl\er nadoas, which have madf 
^'^ g?P?^t^ft %ttre in the wodd, I Ihould be apt to dui^ 
it yf^ a pcciiUar reverepce for their refpe^ve laws aa4 
i^Dfti^^doB^, whidi li^pired diem if ith fteadiaefs aad 
pourage, ^nd that hearty generous love of their country} 
hy w^i<:h diey di4 apt merely underftapdjj ? C^^tain laqr 
guage or tribe of men, much lefs a p^j^ular fpot ^ 
cafrth, but included a certain fyftem of manners, cuftoms, 
motions, rites, and laws, civil and religious. 

Alc^ — Oh ! I perceive your drift, you would have us 
levenmce die laws and xeU|^QUs infthutioas of mr coun« 
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try. Biit herein we beg to be excufed, if we do not think 
fit to imitate the Greeks, or to be governed by any autho-* 
rity whatfoever. 

Cri.^--So far from it. If mahomctanifm were aftab- 
fi(hed by authority, I make no doubt, thofe very frcc- 
diinkers, who at prefent applaud Turkifh maxims and 
miners, to that degree, you would think them ready to 
ivLxnTttrksy would then be the lirft to exclaim againft them. 

Alc.— But to return: As for wars and fadlions, I 
grant they erer were, and ever will be, in the world, upon 
fome pretext or othe^r^ as long as men are m^n. 

XIX. But there is a fort of war and warriors peculiar 
to chriftendom, which the heathens had no notion of: I 
mean difputes in theology and polemical divines, which 
Ac world hath been wonderfully peftered with : Thefe 
teachers of peace, meeknefs, concord, and what not ! If 
you take their word for it; but if you caft an eye 
upon their praftice, you find them to have been in 
all ages the moil contentious, quarrelfome, difagreeing 
Crew that ever appeared upon earth. To obferve the 
Ikill and fophiftry, the zeal and eagernefs, with which 
diofe barbarians, the fchool*divines, fplit hairs, and con- 
teft about chimeras, gives me more indignation, as being 
more abfurd, and a greater fcandal to human reafon, than 
ail the ambitious intrigues, cabals, and politics of the 
court of Rome. 

Cri.-*— If divines are quarrelfome, that is not fo^ far 
forth as divine, but as undivine and" unchriftian. Juflicc 
18 a good thing ; and the art of healing is excellent ; ne- 
verthelefs, in the adminiftring of juftice, or phyfic, men 
«aay be wronged or poifoned. But as wrong cannot be 
juftice, or the effeft of juftice, fo poifon cannot be med- 
icine, or the efffeft of medicine ; fo neither can pride or 
fbife ba rcligio;i, or the effeft of religion. Having pre- 
mifed this, I acknowledge, you may often fee hot-headed 

D d 
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bigots engage themfelves in religious as well as civil par- 
ties* without being of credit or fenrice to either. And 
as for the fchoolmen in particular, I do not in the leaft, 
think the chriftian religion concerned in the defence of 
them, their tenets, or their method of handling them : 
But, whatever futility there may be in their notions, or 
inelegancy in their language, in pure juftice to truth one 
muft own, they neither banter, nor rail, nor declaim in 
their writings, and are fo far from (hewing fury or paf- 
fion, that perhaps an impartial judge will > think, the 
Minute Philofophers are by no means to be compared with 
them, for keeping clofe to the point, or for temper and 
good manners. But after all, if men are puzzled, wran- 
gle, talk nonfenfe, and quarrel about religion ; fo they 
do about law, phyfic, politics, and every thiiDg elfe of 
moment. I a(k, whether in thefe profeflions, or in any 
other, where men have refined and abftra£ked, they do 
not run into difputes, chicane, nonfenfe, and contradic- 
tions, as well as in divinity ? And yet this doth not hinder 
but there may be many excellent f-ules, and juft notions, 
and ufeful truths, in all thofe profeflions. In all difpntes 
human paflions too often mix themfelves, in proportion as 
the fubje£^ is conceived to be more or lefs important. 
But we ought not to confound the caufe of man with 
the caufe of God, or make human follies an obje&ion to 
divine truths. It is eafy to diftinguifh what looks like 
wifdom from above, and what proceeds from the paflion 
and weakneis of men. This is fo clear a point, that one 
would be tempted to think, the not doing it was an eflFe£t> 
not of ignorance, but of fomething worfe. 

XX. The condufi: we objefl: to Minute Philofophers, 
is a natural confequence of dieir principles. Whatfoever 
they can reproach us with, is an etfcGt, not of our princi- 
ples, but of human paffion and frailty. 
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Alc— This is admirable. So we muft no longei^ ob- 
jtGt to chriftians the abfurd contentions of councils, the 
cruelty of inquidtions, the ambition and ufurpations of 
churchmen. 

Cri. — You may objedl them to diriftians, but not to 
chriftianity. If die Divine Author of our religion, and 
his difciples, have fowed a good feed ; and together with 
this good feed, the enemies of his gofpel (among whom 
are to be reckoned the Minute Philofophers of all ages) 
have fowed bad feeds, whence fpring tares and thiftles $ 
is it not evident, thefe bad weeds cannot be imputed to the 
good feed, or to thofe who fowed it ? Whatever you do 
or can obje£l: againft ecclefiaftical tyranny, ufurpation, or 
fophiftry, may, without any blemiih or difadvantage to 
religion, be acknowledged by all true chriftians : Provi- 
ded ftill, that you impute thofe wicked eifeds to their 
true caufe, not blaming any principles or perfons for them, 
but thofe that really produce or juftify them. Certainlyi 
as the interefts of chriftianity are not to be fupported by 
unchriftian methods, whenever thefe are made ufe of, it 
muft be fuppofed there is fome other latent principle 
which fets them at work. If the very court of Rome hath 
been known, from motives of policy, to oppofe fettling 
die inquifition in a kingdom, where the fecular power 
hath endeavored to introduce it in fpite of that court : * 
We may well fuppofe, that elfewhere fa£kions of ftate, 
and political views of princes, hath given birth to tranfa6iions 
feemingly religious, wherein, at bottom, neither religion, nor 
church, nor churchmen, were at allconfidered. As nomanof 
common fenfe and honefty will engage in a general defence 
of ecclefiaftics, fo I think no man of common candour 
can condemn them in general. Would you think it reafon- 
able to blapie all ftatefmen, or lawyers, or foldiers> forth© 

f P. Paolo iflorla dell' Inqjailizione. p. 4%* 
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£udts committed by thofe of their profeffion, though in 
•diet timet) or in other countries^ and influenced hy oth- 
er maxims and other difcipline ? And if not, "why do you 
meafure with one rule to the clergy, and another to the 
bity ? Surely the beft reafon that can be given for this is 
prejudice. Should any man rake together all the mifchiefs 
that have been conimitted in all ages and nations, by fol* 
diers and lawyers, you would, I fuppofe, conclude from 
thence, not that the ftate fhould be deprived o£ thofe ufe- 
ful profeffions, but only that their exorbitances fhould be 
guarded againft and puni(hed» If you took the fame equi- 
table courfe with the clergy, there would indeed be lefs 
to be faid againft you : But then you would have much 
kfs to fay. This plain obvious ccmfideration, if every 
one who read conlidered, would leflen the credit of your 
declaimers. 

Alc— -But when all is faid that can be faidf it muft 
move ft man's indignation to fee reafonable creatures, un- 
der the notion of (ludy and learning, employed in read- 
ing and writing fo many voluminous trails de land caprinL 

Cri.-— I (hall not undertake the vindication of theolog- 
ical writings, a general defence being as needlefs as a 
general charge is groundlefs. Only let them fpeak for 
themfelves : And let no man condemn them upon the 
wptd of a Minute Philofopher. But we will imagine 
the very word, and fuppofe that a wrangling pedant in di- 
vinity difputes, and ruminates, and writes, upon a refined 
point, as ufelefs and unintelligible as you pleafe. Sup- 
pofe this fame perfon bred a layman, might he not have 
employed himfelf in tricking bargains, vexatious law-fuits, 
faAions^ feditions, and fuch like amufements, with much 
more prejudice to the public ? Suffer then curious wits to 
fpin cobwebs : Where is the; hurt ? 

Alc. — The mifchief is, what men want in light they 
commonly make up in heat : Zeal, and ill-iiaturc, being 
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weapons conftantly exerted by the partifans, as weU as 
champions^ on either fide : And thofe perhaps not mean 
pedants or book- worms. Tou fliall often fee even the 
learned and eminent divine, lay himfelf out in explaining 
diings inexplicable, or contend for a barren point of the- 
ory, as if his life, liberty or fortune were at (lak€. 

Cri.- — ^No doubt all points in divinity are not of equal 
moment. Some may be too fine fpun, and others have 
more ftrefs laid on them than they deferve. Be the fub«- 
je^ what it will, you (hall often obferve that a point by 
being controverted, fingled out, examined, and nearly 
infpeSed, groweth confiderable to the fame eye, that, 
perhaps, would have overlooked it in a large and compre- 
henfive view. Nor is it an uncommon thing, to behold 
ignorance and zeal, united in men, who are born with a 
fpirit of party, though the church, or religion, have in 
truth but fmall (hare in it. Nothing is eafier than to 
make a Caricatura (as the painters call it) of any profet 
fion upon earth : But, at bottom, there will be found no- 
thing fo ftrange in all this charge upon the clergy, as the 
partiality of thofe who cenfurc them, in fuppofing the 
common defe^is of mankind peculiar to their order, or 
the efFeft of religious principles. 

Alc— ^Other folks may difpute or fquabble as they 
pleafe, and nobody mind them \ but it feems thefe ven- 
erable fquabbles of the clergy pafs for learning, and inter- 
eft mankind. To ufe the words of the moft ingenious 
charaderizer of our times, " A ring is made, and read- 
ors gather in abundance. Every one takes party, and en- 
courages his own fide. This (hall be my champion ! 
This man for my money ! Well hit on our fide ! Again 
a good ftroke ! There he was even with him ! Have at 
him the next bout ! Excellent fport !"* 

♦ Charaderiftics, Vol. III. c ». 
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Cri.-— Methinks I trace the man of quality and breeds 
ing in this delicate fatise, which fo politely ridicales thofe 
arguments, anfjurers, defences, and replications, whicb^ 
the prefs groans under. 

Alc. — ^To the infinite wafte of time and paper, and 
all the while nobody is one whit the wifer. And who 
indeed can be the wifer for reading books upon fubjedis 
quite out of the way, incomprehenfible, and moft wretch- 
edly written ? What man of fenfe or breeding would not 
abhor the infe£tion of prolix pulpit eloquence, or of that 
dry, formal, pedantic, ftiflF, and clumfy ftile^ which 
fmells of the lamp and college ? 

v. 

XXL They who have the weakncfs to reverence the 
univerfities as feats of learning, muft needs think this a 
ftrange reproach 5 but it is a very juft one. For the moft 
ingenious men are now agreed, that they are only nurfe- 
ries of prejudice, corruption, barbarifm, and pedantry. 

Lts. — For my part, I find no fault with univerfities.^ 
All I know is, that I had the fpending three hundred 
pounds a year in' one of them, and think it the chearful- 
eft time of my life. As for their books and ftile, I had 
not leifure to mind them. 

Cri.— -Whoever hath a mind to weed, vdll never want 
work ; and he that {hall pick out bad books on every fub- 
je6i, will foon fill his library. I do not know what theo- 
logical writings Alciphron and his friends may be conver- 
fant in ; but I will venture to fay, one may find among 
our Englijb divines, many writers, who, for compafs of 
learning, weight of matter, ftrength of argument, and 
purity of ftile, are not inferior to any in our language. — 
It is not my defign to apologize for the univerfities : what- 
ever is amifs in them (and what is there perfeft among 
men ?) I heartily wi(h amended. But I dare affirm, be- 
caufc I know it to be true, that any impartial obfcrver. 
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although they fhould not come up to what in theory ho^ 
might wifh or imagine, will neverthelefs find them much 
fuperior to thofe that, in fad:, are to be found in other 
countries, and far beyond the mean pi£iure that is drawn 
of them by Minute Philofophers. It is natural for thofe 
to rail moft at places of education, who have profited leaft 
by them. Weak and fond parents y/iHl alfo readily im« 
pute to a wrong caufe, thofe corruptions themfelves have 
occafioned, by allowing their children more money than 
they knew how to fpend innocently. And too often a' 
gentleman, who has been idle at the college, and kept 
idle company, will judge of a whole univerfity from his 
own cabal. 

Alc. — Crito miftakes the point. I vouch the authori- 
ty, not of a dunce, or a rake, or abfurd parent, but of 
the moft confummate critic this age has produced. TIus 
great man chara£terizeth men of the church and uni- 
verfities with the fineft touches, and moft mafterly pen- 
cil. What do you think he calls them ? 

EuPH. — ^What ? 

Alc.-— Why, the black tribe, magicians, for^alifts, 
pedants, bearded boys ; and, having fufficiently derided 
and exploded them, and their mean ungenteel learning, 
he fets moft admirable models of his own for good writ- 
ing : And it muft be acknowledged, they are the fineft 
thing's in our language ; as I could eafily convince you, 
for I am never without fomething of that noble writer 
about me. 

EuPH.— Is he then a noble writer ? 

Alc. — ^I tell you he is a nobleman. 

EuPH. — But a noble man who writes, is one thing, 
and a noble writer is another. 

Alc. — ^Both characters are coincident, as you may fee. 

XXII. Upon which Alciphron pulled a trearife out of 
his pocket, intitled A Soliloquy^ er Advice to an Author. — 
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Would you befabid, faid he, looking round upon the 
company, a noble fpecimen of fine ^ting : do but dip 
into this book, which Crko opening, read Terbatim as foh 
lows. • 

* Where then dre the Pleafures which ambition praniifes^ 

* Andhve affords ? H^jIvs the gay world enjoyed? 

* Or are thofe to he efteenid no pleafures^ 

* Which are loji by dullnefs and inaElion ? 

* But indolence is the higkefl pleafure, 

* 7i live and not to feel! To feel no trouble,' 
« What good then ? Life itfelf And is 

* This properly to live ? Is fleeping life ? 

* Is this nvhat IJhouldJludy to prolong ? 

* Here the 

* Fanta/Hc tribe itfelf feems fcandalh&^d. 

* A civil war begins : The major part 

* Of the capricious dames do range themfilves 

* On reafon^s ftde^ 

* And declare againfl the languid firen, 

* Ambition hlufhes at the offered ftveet* 

* Conceit and vanity take fuperior airs. 

* Ev^n luxury herfelfy in her polite 

* And elegant humour ^ reproves tW apofiate 
^Sifter. 

* And marks her as an alien to true pleafure. 
^ Away thou 

* Drowfy phantom f Haunt me no more^for I 

* Have learn^dy from better than thy ffterhood^ 

* That life andhappinefs confjl in aBion 

* And employment, 

* But here a bufy form folicits uSy 

* ASHve, indu/lrious, watchful^ anddefpifing 

* Pains and labor. She wears the ferious 

Part 3. Sea. %, 
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5 Countenance of virtue^ hut with features 

' C^ anxiety and dtfquiet. 

^ What u'tjhe mutters ? What looks Jhe on with 

* Such admiration and ajlonifhment ? 

^ Bags ! Coffers J Heaps of Jbining metal ! What! 

* For thefervice of luxury ? For her ? 

* Thefe preparations F Art thou then her friend^ 

* Gtave Fancy ! Is it for her thou toiPJi ? 

* Nof but for provifion againfl want. 

* But luxury apart ! tell me now, 

* Hqfl thou not already a competence f 

* T/j" good to he fecure againfl the fear 

* Offlarving. Is there then no death hut this ? 

* No other paffage out of life F Are other doors 

* Secured, if this he har^d ? Say avarice I 

* Hjou emptie/l of phantoms y is it not vile 

* Cowardife thou ferv^fl ? What further have I then 
^ To do with thee (thou doubly vile dependent) 

* When once I have difmifs^dthy patronefs, 

* And defpifedher threats ? 

^ Thus I contend with fancy and opinion^ 

Euphranor, having heard thus far, cried out. What ! 
will you never have done with your poetry ? another 
time may ferve : But why (hould we break off our con- 
ference to read a play ? You are miflaken, it is no play 
nor poetry, replied Aldphron, but a famous modem cri- 
tic moralizing in profe. You muft know this great man 
hath (to ufc his own words) revealed a grand arcanum to 
the world, having inftrudled mankind in what he calls 
JUirrour- writing, felfdifcourftng praBice, and author^prac" 
ticcj and (hewed, " That by virtue of an intimate recefs> 
we may difcover a certain duplicity of foul, and divide 
OUT felf into two parties, or (as he varies the phrafe) prac- 
tically form the dual number." In confequence whereof 
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he hadi found out diat z man may aigne 
And not only with himfelf, but aUb with notions^ ienti- 
mentSy and Tices^ which, by a manrellous profopopoeia, he 
conreits into fo many ladies : And fo converted, he con- 
futes and confoonds diem in a drrine ftmin. Can any 
thing be finer, bolder, or more fnblinic ? 

EuPH. — It is very wonderfoL I thought indeed you 
had been reading a piece of a tragedy. Is this he who 
defpifeth our uniyerfities,,and fets up for reforming the 
ftile and tafte of the age ? 

Alc— -The very fame. This is the admired critic of 
our times. Nothing can ftand the teft of his eorred 
judgment, which is equally feyere to poets and par/bns. 
** The Britt/b mufes, (faith this great man) li^ as in their 
*^ cradles : And their ftammering tongues, which nothing 
but youth and rawnefs can excufe, have hitherto fpokeh 
in wretched pun and quibble. Our dramatic Sbake^ear, 
our Fletcher^ John/on^ and our Epique Milton^ preferve 
*^ this ftile. And, according to him, evjai our later au- 
** thors, aiming at a falfe fublime, entertain our raw fancy 
** and unpradifed ear, which has not yet had leifure to 
" form itfelfy and become truly mufical.** 

EuPH- — Pray what efFeft may the kflbhs of thii^ great 
man, in whofe eyes our learned profeflbrs are but bjearded 
boys, and our moft celebrated wits but wretched punftef^, 
have had upon the public ? Hath he rubbed off the coL> 
lege Tuft, cured the rudenefs and rawnefs of ' our authors, 
and deduced them to his own attic ftandard ? Bo they 
afpire to his true fublime, or imitate his t:hafte unaffe&ed 
ftWei 

ALC«^-DoUbtlefs the tafte of the age is muft mended : 
In proof whereof his writings are uniyerfally admired. 
"When our author publiihed this treatife, he forefaw the 
public tafte would improve apace : That arts and letters 
would grow tQ great perfe^on^ That there would be a 
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happy birth of genius t Of all which things he fpoke, as 
he faith himfelf, in a prophetic ilile. 

Cri.— -And yet, notwithftandingthe prophetical prcdic* 
tions of this critic, I do not find that any fcience hath 
throve among us of late, fo much as the Minute Philofo- 
phy. In this kind, it 'mud be confeiTed, we have had 
many notable produdlions. But whether they are fuch 
mafter-pieces for good writing, I leave tq be determined 
by their readers. 

\ 

I 

XXni. In the mean time I muft beg tobe excufed, if 
I cannot believe your great man on his bare word, when 
he would have us think, that ignorance and ill tafte are 
owing to the chriftian religion or the clergy, it being my 
fincere opinion, that whatever learning or knowledge we 
have among us, is derived from that order. If thofc, 
who are fo fagacious at difcovering a riiote in other eyes, 
"v^ould but purge their own, I believe they might eafily 
fee this truth. For what but religion could kindle and 
preferve a fpirit towards learning, in fuch a northern 
rough people ? Greece produced meil of zGdve and fubtile 
genius. The public conventions and emulations of 
their cities forwarded that genius : And their natural cu- 
riofity was amufed and excited by learned converfations, 
in their public walks, and gardens, and porticoes. Our 
genius leads to amufemcnts of a groffer kind : We breathe 
a grofler and a colder air : And that curiofity which was 
general in the Athenians^ and the gratifying of which was 
their chief recreation, is among our people of fafliion 
treated like affectation, and, as fuch, baniflied from polite 
affemblies and places of refort : And without doubt 
would, in a little time, be baniflied the country 5 If it were 
not for the great refervoirs of learning, where thofe for- 
malifls, pedants, and bearded boys, as your ppfound 
critic calls them, are* maintained by the liberality and pi- 
ety of our predcceffors. For it is as evident that religion 
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was the caufe of thofe feminaries, as it is that they are 
the caufe or fource of all the learning and tafte which is 
to be found, even in thofe very men who are the declared 
enemies of our religion and public foundations. Every 
one, who knows any thing, knows we are indebted for 
our learning to the Greek and Latin tongues. This thofe 
fcvere cenfors will readily grant. Perhaps they may not 
be fo ready to grant, what all men muft fee, that we are 
indebted for thofe tongues to our religion. What elfc 
could have made foreign and dead languages in fuch re- 
queft among us ? What could have kept in being and 
handed them down to our times, through fo many dail 
ages, in which the world was wafted and disfigured by 
wars and violence ? What, but a regard to the holy fcrip- 
tvres, and theological writings of the fathers and doc^ 
tors of the church ? And, in fa£^, do we not find that the 
learning of thofe times was folely in the hands of ecclefi- 
aftics ; that they alone lighted the lamp in fucceffion one 
from another, and tranfmitted it down to after-ages % and 
that ancient books were colle£ied and preferved in their 
coUeges and feminaries, when all love and remembrance 
of polite arts and ftudies was extinguifhed among the }ai- 
tjf whofe ambition intirely turned to arms ? 

XXIV. Alc— -There is, I muft needs fay, one fort of 
learning undoubtedly of chriftian original, and peculiar 
to the univerfities ; where our youth fpcnd feveral years in 
acquiring that myfterious jargon of fcholafticifm^ than 
which there could never have been contrived a more ef- 
fedual method, to perplex and confound human under* 
ftanding. It is true, gentlemen are untaught by the world 
what they have been taught at the college : but then their 
time is doubly loft. 

Cri. — But what if this fcholaftic learning was not of 
chriftian, but of mahomctan original, being derived from 
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the Arabs? And what if this grievance of gentlemen's 
fpending feveral yiears in learning and unlearning thils jar-' 
gon» be all grimace, and a fpecimen only of the truth and 
candour of certain Minute Philofophers, who raife great 
invedives from flight occafions, and judge too often with-* 
out inquiring. Surely it would be no fuch deplorable lofs 
of time, if a young gentleman fpent a few months upon 
that fo much defpifed and decried art of logic, a furfeit 
of which is by no means the prevailing nufance of this 
age. It is one thing to wafte one's time in learning and 
unlearning the barbarous terms, wiredrawn diftinfkions^ 
ahd prolix fophiilry of the fchoolmen ; and another to 
attain fome exafl:nefs in defigning and arguing : Things 
perhaps not altogether beneath the dignity even of a Mi- 
nute Philofopher. There was indeed a time, when logic 
was coniidered as its own obje£l: : And that art of rea« 
foning, inftead of being transferred to things, turned alto- 
gether upon words and abftradiions : Which produced a 
fort of leprofy in all parts of knowledge, corrupting and 
converting them into hollow verbal difputations in a mod 
impure diale£fc. But thofe times are pafled: And that 
which had been cultivated as the principal learning for 
fome ages, is now confidered in another light : And by 
no means makes that figure in the univerfities, or bears 
that part in the (Indies of young gentlemen educated there, 
which is pretended by thofe admirable reformers of reli- 
gion and learning, the Minute Phiiofophers* 

i 

XXV. But who are they that encouraged and produ- 
ced the reftdration of arts and polite learning ? What 
(hare had the Minute Philofophers in this affair ? Matthias 
CorvinuSf king of Hungary^ AlphonfuSj king of Naples, 
Cofmus de Medicisy Picusy of Mirandukij and other princes 
and great men, famous for learning themfelves,, and for 
encouraging it in others, with a munificent liberalityj 
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were neither Turks nor Gentiles, nor IMQnute PMloficH 
phers. Who was it that tranfplanted«and relrired thc^ 
Gnek language and authors, and with them all poble arta 
md literature in the weft ? Was it not chiefly Btffarion^ 
a cardinal, Marcus Mufurusj an archbifliop, ThEoAnrt 
Gazat a private. clergyman ? Has there been a greater 
and more renowned patron, and rcftorer of elegant ftudies 
in erery kind, fince the days of Auguftus CMfar^ than Leo^ 
the tenth pope of Rome ? Did any writers approach the 
purity oi the Claffics nearer than the cardinals, Bembus 
and Sadoletusy or than the bifiiops, Jemus and Vida ? not 
to mention an endlefs number of ingenious ecclefiaftics^ 
who flouriflied on the other fide of the Alps^ in die gold-^ 
en age (as the Italians call it) of Leo the ten&, and 
wrote, both in their own language and the Latin, after 
the beft models of anriquity. It Is true, this firft 
recovery of learning preceded the Reformation, and light- 
td the way to it : but the religious controverfies, which 
^nfued, did wonderfully propagate ^nd improre it in all 
parts of Chriftendom. And furely the Church of JEnf-^ 
land is, at leai^ as well calculated for the encourage<- 
fi^nt of lemming, as that of Rome, Experience confirms 
this obfeiVation ; and I believe the Minute Philofophers 
%ill not be fo partial to Rome as to deny it. 

Alc— It is impoffible your account of learning beyond 
the Alps (hould be true. The noble critic in my hands, 
having complimented the French, to whom he allows 
feme good authors, afTerts of other foreigners, particularly 
flie Italians, " That they may be reckoned no better than 
die corrupters of true learning and erudition.^ 

Cri.— With fome forts of critics, dogmatical cenfures 
^nd conclufions af e Hot always the rcfult of perfefl: know- 
ledge, or exad inquiry : And if the harrange upon tafte, 
truth of art, ^ juft piece, grace of ftile, attic elegance, 
«nd fuch topics, they are to be undcrftood only as thofc 
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tioA would faia talk thcmfelycs into Deputation for cour« 
age. To hear Tirt^machus fpeak of refentment, due^ 
and points of; honor, one would think hhn ready to burft 
widivakmr. 

I/i3.-^Whatever merkthis writer may hareas a demolifh'*' 
tr,, I always thou^t (ic had a very little as a builder, it 
is natural for carelefs writers to run into faults they 
never tinnk x>i : But for an exad and fevere cri^ to flioot 
his bolt at random, is unpardonable. If he, who pro^ 
fe&s, at ev^ry turn, an high efteem for polite writing, 
ihould yet defpife thofe who moft excel in it, one would be 
tempted to fufpcd: his tafte. ^ut if the very man, who, 
ef all men, talk moft about art and tafte, aitd critic^ 
ft;ill, and would be thought to have moft confidered 
thofe pcunts, fhould often deviate from his own rules, 
into the falfe fublime, or the mauvaife ^lafanUrie \ what 
realbnable man would follow the tafte and judgment of 
fuch a guide, or be feduced to climb the fteep afcent, or 
tread in the rugged ^paths of virtue, on his recommenda- 
tion ? 

XXVI. Alc— But to return, methinks Crih make9^ 
no compliment to the genius of his Country, in fuppofing 
that Englijbmen might not have wrought out of themiblves, 
all art and fcience, and good tafte ; without being bjchold^ 
en to chufch, .or univeiGties, or ancient languages. 

Cri. — What might have been, is only conje£iure*^^ 
What has been, it is not dificult to know. That there is 
a vein in Britain^ of as rich an ore as ever was in any 
country, I will hot deny ; but it lies deep,, and will qpft 
pains to come at i and extraordinary pains requite an ex- 
traordinary motive. As for what lies next the furface, it 
feems but indifferent, being neither fo good, nor in fuch 
plenty* as in fome other countries. It was the compar> 
ifoaof an ingenious jRbr^^K^tn/, tt|at the c.elebvited pcftms 
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cSTaffo and Arufio are like two gardens, die one of cucnm* 
bersy the other of melons. In the one you fhall find few. 
bad, but the beft are not a very good fruit ; in the other 
much the greater part are good for nothing, but thofe that 
are good are excellent. Perhaps the fame c<»nparifoa 
may hold good between the EngU/b and fome of their 
neighbors. 

Alc— Bat fuppofe we fhould grant, that the chriftiaa 
leligion and its femmaries might have been of ufe, in p£&> 
fcnringor retrieving polite arts and letters; whattheni 
Win you make this an argument of its truth .' \^^»^ 

Cri.— -I will make it an argument of prejudice and iit- 
gratitude in thofe Minute Philofophers, who ob)e8: dark^ 
nefs, ignorance, and rudenefs, as an efied; of that veqr 
diing, which, abore all others, hath enlightened and d^ 
vilized, and embellifhed their country : which is as tnilf 
indebted to it for arts and fciences (wluch nothing but re- 
ligion was ever known to have planted in fuch a latitude) 
as for that general fenfe of virtue and humanity^ and tiie 
belief of a Providence and future (late, which all the ar- 
gumentation of Minute Philofophers hath not yet been abk 
to abolifli. i 

XXVn. Alc>— It is ftrange you fhould ftill perfift to 
argue, as if all the gentlemen of our fe£i were enemies to. 
virtue, and downrigh atheifts : Though I have afiured 
you of the contrary, and that we have among us feveral, 
who profefs themfelves in the interefts of virtue and natu- 
ral religion, and have alfo declared, that I myfelf do now 
argue upon that foot. 

Gri.— How can you pretend to be in the interelt of 
natural religion, and yet be profefled enemies of the chrif- 
ftian, the only eftabltChed religion which includes what 
ever is excellent in the natural, and which is the only 
means of making thofe precepts^ . duties^ and notions^, fo 
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calledy become reverenced throughput the world ? W&uld 
not he he thought, weak or infincere, who fhould go 
about to perfuade people, that he was much in the inter- 
efts of an earthly monarch ; that he loved and admired 
his government ; when at the fame time he (hewed him- 
ielf on all oc^afionSf a moft bitter, enemy of thofe very 
perfons, and methods^ which, above all others, contribu- 
ted moft to his feirvice, and to make his dignity known 
and revered, his laws obferved, or his dominioa extended ? 
And i^joot this what Minute Philofpphera do, while they 
iet up V I fyocates of God and religion, and yet do all 
they can to difcredjit chriftians and their wprfhip ? It muft 
be owned, indeed, that you argu^ againft chriftiamty, as 
the caufe of evil and wickednefs in ^e world : But with 
Xuch arguments, and in fuch a manner, as might equally 
prove the fame thing of civil government, of meat and 
drink, of every faculty and profeiUon, of learning, o£ 
eloquence, an4 even of human reafbn itfelf. After all^ 
even thofe of your fe£t who allow themfelves to be called 
deifts, if their notions are thoroughly examined, will, I 
fear, be found ,to include little of religion in them. As 
for the Providence of God, watching over the condu£l: of 
human agents, and difpenfing bleffings or chaftifements^ 
the immortality of the foul, a final judgment, and future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments ^ how few, if any, of 
your free-thinkers have made it their endeavor to poflefs 
men's minds with a ferious fenfe of thofe great points of 
natural religion! How many, on the contrary, endeavor 
to render the belief of them doubtful or ridiculous ! It 
muft be owned, there may be found men, that, without 
any regard to thefe points, make fome pretence to reli- 
gion : But who can think them in eameft ? Tou fliall 
fometimes fee, the very ringleaders of vice and profane- 
nefs wf ite like men, that would be thought to have virtue 
and piety at heart. This may perhaps prove them incon- 

F f 
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fiftcnt writers, but can never prove them to be innocent 
When a man's declared principles and peculiar tenets arc 
utterly fubverfive of thofe things; whatever fuch a one 
iaith of Virtue, piety, and religion, will be^ underftood 
as mere difcretion and compliance with common forms. 

Lts.— To fpieak the truth, I, fdr my part, had never 
any lilting to religion of any kind, either revealed or un» 
trirealed : And I dare venture to fay the fame for thofc 
gentlemen of oiir k(k that I am acquainted with, having 
hevcr obferved them guilty of fo much meannefs, as ev^h 
to mi^ntion the name of God with reference, or fpeal 
with the leaft regard of piety, jot any fort of worfliip. 
There may, perkaps, be found one or tWo formal pretend 
flers to enthufiafm ind devotion-, in the ♦ay of natur:^ 
religion, who laughed at chriftians for publifhing -hymns 
ind meditations, while they plagued the world with ai 
bad of their own: 6ut the fprightly liieh make i, jeft of 
all this. It feems to us mere pedantry, j^ometimes^ in- 
deed, in good company one may hear aword dropt lA 
iomnremiation of honor and good-nature : But the for- 
Iner of thefe, by Connotjfeurs^ is always underftood to 
hiean nothing but fafliion : As the latter is nothing but 
temper and conftitution, which guided a man juS: a^ appe« 
Kte dotil k brute. * 

XXVIIIi And after all thefe argiunents and nbtion^ 
Which beget one another Without end, to take the matter 
fhort : Neither I nor my friends, for Our fouls, could ever 
toijiprehcnd, why man might not do very well, and gor- 
trn himfelf ^^ithout any religion at all, as well as a brute^ 
which is thought the fillier creature of the two. Have 
brutes inftiilds, fenfes, appetites, and paflions, to fteer 
«nd condud them ? So have men, and reafon, ovet and 
iibove, to confult upon occafion. From thefe premifes we 
conclude, the road of faunian life is fufiiciently lighted 
without religion. 
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Cai.— -Brutes having hut fmall power, limited to thinp 
prcfci^t or particular, are fufficiently oppofed and kept in 
order, hy the force or faculties of other animals, and the 
Ikill of man, without confcience or religion : But con-» 
fcience is a neceflary balance to humai;! reafon^ a faculty 
of fuch mighty extent and power, efpecialiy toward mif* 
chief. Befides, other animals are, by the law of their na- 
ture, determined to one certain end, or kind of being, 
without inclination or means either to deviate or go beyond 
it. But man hath in him a will and higher principle} 
by virtue whereof he may purfue different or even contra- 
ry ends ; and either fall fliort of, or exceed the perfeftion 
natural to his fpecies in this world ; as he is capable, ei- 
ther by giving up the reins to his fenfual appetites, of 
degrading himfelf into the condition of brutes, or elfe, 
by well ordering and improving his mind, of being tranf- 
formed into the fimiUtude of angels. . Man alone, of all 
animals, hath underftanding to know his God. What 
availeth this knowledge, unlefs it be to enoble map, and 
raife him to an imitation and participation of the Divinity ? 
Or what Gould fuch enoblement avail, if to end with this 
life ? Or how can thcfe things take effcflk, without reli- 
gion ? But the points of vice and virtue, man and beaft, 
fenfe and inteUe£k, haVe been already, at large canvaffed. 
What ! L^cles^ would ypu have us go back where wc 
were three or four days ago ? 

Lys.— By no means : I had much rather go forwardj 
and make an end as foon as poflible. But to fave trouble, 
give me leave to tell you, once for all, that, fay what you 
can, you fiiall never perfuade me, fo many ingenious agree- 
able men are in the wrong, and a pack of fnarling four, 
bigots in the rigiit. 



XXIX. Cri.— O Lificles^ I neither look for religi 
among bigots, nor reafon among libertines \ each kii 



ion 
kind 
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di%nice thai feveral ptetenfions : the one owniiig no're- 
gani even to the plaineft and moft important trudis, 
"while the others exert an angry zeal for points of leaft 
concern. And fureljr whatever there is of filly, narrbw, 
and undiaritable in the bigot, the fame is ill great meafnre 
to be imputed to the conceited ignorance, and petulant 
profanenefs of the libertine. And it is not at all unlikely) 
that as libertines make bigots, fo bigots (hould make liber- 
tines, the extreme of one party being ever obferve4*to 
produce a contrary extreme of another. And although, 
white tbefe adreriaries draw the rope of cotktentibnjl rea- 
fon and rel^ion are often called upon : Yet are they per- 
haps very litde confidered or concerned in ^^e coiileft. 
LyJicUs^ inftead of anfwering CritOj turned (hort upon 
JHctpbrmt* It was always my opinion, faid he, that no- 
thing ccmld be filKer than to think of deftroyfaig diriftian- 
ity, by crying up natmal rdigion. Whoever tfamks highly 
of the one, can never, with any coiififtency, think meiin- 
ly oL the other ; it being very evident, that natural reli- 
gion, without revealed, never was and never can be ef- 
tablifhed or received any wliere, but in the brains of a few 
idle fpeculativemen. I was aware what your concefliovis 
wotild come to. . The belief of God, virtue, a ftitiiie 
(late, and fuch fine notions are, \s /every one may fee 
with hatf an eye, the- very bafis and eomer-ftone of ^e 
chriftian religion. Lay but thb foundation for them to 
build on, and you (hall foonfee what fuperftrudures our 
men erf divinity will raife froiifi it. The truth and impor- 
tance of thofe points once admitted, a man need be no 
conjurer to prove, upon thkt principle, the excellency and 
ufefubiefs of the chriitian religion : And then, to be fure, 
there muil be prieils to teach ;«nd propagate th«s ufeful 
religion : And if prieft«, a regular/ubordination, wi&out 
doubt, in this worthy fociety, and a provifion* for their 
maintenance : Such as may enable them to perform all 
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their rites arid ceremonies with decency, and l^tp thfcir 
focred chara£ber above contempt. And the plain cotife- 
quence of all this is, a confederacy between the piince inA 
the priefthood, t6 fubdue the people : So we have let in at 
once upon us, a long train of ecclefiaftical evils, ptidl- 
cmft, hierarchy, inquifition. We have loft our liberty, 
and property, and put the nation to vaft expence, only, to 
purchafe bridles and faddles^ for their own itiouths and 
their own backs. 

* 

XXX. Tim being (poke with Tome fiiarpnefs of tcn^ 
and an upbraiding air, touched A^ciphron to the qnids^ 
who replied nothing, butihewed confufion in his lo^^ 
Crita {xniling, looked at Buphrofwr and me^ then cailing 
an eye on the two philofophers, fpoke as follows :. If I 
inafy be admitted to interpofe good offices, for pfCvctit- 
ing a rupture between old friends smd brqthreni: in opinion^ 
I would obferve, that m this charge of LyficUs^ there is 
fomething right, anid fomething wrong. * It feems right 
to aflert as he doth, that die real belM' of natural religbn 
will lead a man to approve of revealed : But it is as wrong 
to aflert, that^ inquifitions, tyranny, and ruin, muft fol- 
Io<ir from thence. Your free-thtnkerS) witkBUt offence 
be it faidj feem to miftake Aeir talent. They imagine 
ftrongly, but reafon weakly ; mighty ^t exaggcratibn, 
and jejune in argument ! Can no method be found, to 
relieve them from the terror of that fierce and bloody ani- 
mal, an Englijb parfon ? Will it not fufflce to pare his faU 
ons without chopping off his fingers ? Then they are fudi 
wonderful patriots for liberty and property ! When I hfear 
thefe two words in the moudi of a Minute Riiloibpher, I 
am put in mind of the Tefte di Perro at Rome. His holi- 
neis, it feems, not having power to affign penfions on 
Spamjh benefices to aiiy but natives of Spain^ always keeps 
at Rume two Spaniards ^ called Tejle di Ferro^ who have 
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tke aanse of iill Aich pe^fionS) but not the pro^t^ w]^||^ 
goes to Italians. A9 we may ^ ev^ry day^ both ^ing$ 
and Botlons plaoedto theaecountof liberty and property, 
mhidi in reality ndther have, nor are meant tp have, znj- 
ihsure in Aem. What ! Is it impoflible for a man to be a 
•hriftian, but he muft be a flaye ? Or a clergyman, but he 
oittft have the principles of an inquifitor ? I am far from 
Jbreeaing and juftifying appetite of dominationor tyrannical 
power in ecclefiaftics. Some, who have been guilty in that 
wfye&i have forely paid for it, and it is to be hoped they 
always will/ Bn^ having laid the fury and folly of the 
ambitious prdate, is it not time to look about and fpy 
whether, on the other hand, fome evil may not poffibly 
accrue to tfe ftsle, from die overflowing zeal of an inde« 
pendent whig? This I may affirm, without being at znj 
piins to prove it, that the worft tyranny this nation ever 
f(^, was from the hands oi' patriots of that ftaihp. 

X;XX4. Lts**— I do not know. Tyranny is a har(h 
ward, and fometimes mifa^Ued. When fpirited men 
fl indspendem niswras areata a ferment, or mak^ a 
a ohai^e in the ftal^ ; he that lofeth is apt to cpnfidei 
lUngs in Mie light, and^he th^t wins in another. In tha 
ne^ time, this is certainly good policy, that we Qiould 
be frugal of oiMT moQef, and veferve it for betj^er u&si 
ihap te ^pend on the church a^d religion 

CRi.-r-Suiely the oM apologue of tli^ hjAlj and meinr 
bers need not be repeated to fuch knowiug men* It (hpul4 
Ibem as needlefs to obferve, that all other ftates, ^hich 
ever made any figure in the world for wifdom and p<]^ar 
nefs, have thought learning deferved e»coui^ag^ment> ^s 
well as the farord : that grants for religious ufes were as 
fitting as for knights fervice : an4 foundatic^is ff>r prppa<f 
gatbg piety, as nece;6&fy to the public welfare aii4 <le<- 
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fence, as eitlter civil 6r mililaty eftaUifhmaiYts. fitibr- 
mer times, when the clergy were a body much more nu^ 
floierouS) wea^lthy, and powerful : wheil i^ &1^ir ftat^ (^ 
celibacy tliey gave no pli^g^s to the public: turhfeii'tbe^ 
enjoyed great exemptions and privities abbv6 theit ftk 
ioi^ fabjeas : wlieh they bwiaed obfedknee to a foreign 
Jpotentate, the cafe Dvai eVia^fttly alia Widely diHfer^ 
from what it is i^ oUt days. And 'di^ ndt difceriiii^ 
dr not ownifig thil difference, Is nbP^obf cithet of Ta^ 
city or honefty in the dilute ]^hilo(b|)hei's. Bvk I afti 
who are -at -this e&plsnfe, ink t^fifiM is this expdile fa 
much complained of ? l 

LtSi— Als if you had fi^v^ i^iA i^f (jittrch-land^ ^nd 
tidies ! 

Cm.— But I would faih ki^^ Jhbw ^y elm ti^ dial- 
ed ds ^h expeiife, ^itheir upon ^e mtion ^ orp^iil^iii^ 
Where nothing is exported, l*te ^atfea lof^h hothShj^^, 
and it: IS all ehc'^ the piibKc, whtfthcr money direttfetes 
at home through A^ hands ^bf a vkir 6t ^ %Ji^. 1^^ 
as for private men, who, for -^aM <:^ tfi^i^6^t, aterfulF 
of ebn^^t about the payii^nt %f gdie^ ; ^an aA[y ihan 
juAIy complain of it as a tax, that h^ |)^y% Wllal T^yH' 
belonged to him ? The tenent ftiits his fan^ "wilh this 
condition^ -tod pays his Jatitllo^d ph^rtionablyicrs, Aan 
if his farm had been exempt from it : So he lofeth ^h<6«- 
thing 9 it being all one to him whether he pays his ^af- 
tor or I^is lahdlo^rd. The landlord cannot eomplai^ that 
he has not what he hath no right to, either by grkllt, pM^ 
chafe, or inherita^nte. This is the c&fe of tithes : and as 
for the church-lands, he fuitly can be no fke-thihtei^ 
nor any thinker at aU^ v^h6 d6th n^ fee diat iioi^ah, 
whether noble, gende, or plebeian, hath an^ ibf t %f 
right or claim to th^m^ which bt ^ay not, witfi ei^ual 
j%iftice, pretend to all the lands in the kingdbbfi. . 

Lys.— At prefent indeed we have no right, -airf thai 
is our complaint. 
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Cst. — ^To« would Ittve dien what joa hatwc no n^ 
to. 

Lts.'— Mot to neidier : -what we would have is, firft a 
right oo e f CftJ by law, and, in the next {dace, the lands 
bjr Yirtne of (ucti n^biL. 

Crl-— In Older to-this, it mi^ be expedient, in the 
fiift place, togft on aA|>afled for rycommnmrating from 
all civil i^its every man that b 4 chiiftian, a fcholar, 
and weafi a Ua^ coat, as guilty of thiee captal offences 
againft die pnUic weal of this realm. 

Lrs^ — ^To deal fnojjdjj 1 think it would be an excel- 
lent good 2&. 

C&i« — It would provide, at once for feveral deferring 
men, rare artificers in wit, and argument, and ridicuk f 
who have;, too many of them, but fioudl fortunes, widi a 
great arrear of merit towards dieir country, which dicy 
have fo long enlightened and adorned gratis. 

EupH.— *Pray tell me, LjficUs^ are not the clergy le- 
gally po&fied of their lands and emoluments ? 

Lrs.— Nobody denies it« 
. EuFH.— Hare diey.not been poflefled of them from 
time immemorial ? ; 

LTS.-«-This too I grauH* 

EuPH^— *«They claim then by law and ancient prefcrip- 

Lts. — They do. 

EuPH. — ^Havc the oldeft families of the nobility a bet- 
ter title ? 

Lts. — I believe not. It grieves me to fee many over- 
grown eftates in the hsuuis of ancient families, on account 
of no other merit, but what they brought with them into 
the world. 

Euite.— — May you not then as well take their lands 
too, and beftow them on the Minute Philofophers, as 
perfons of more merit ? 
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Xys.— -So nptuch tlie better. This enlarges our v;ew, 
and opens a new fcene : It is very delightful, in the con- 
templation oC truth» to behold how one theory ^ows out 
of another. 

Alc.-— Old Ptf/w/ ufed to fay, that if the clergy were 
deprived of tiieir hire, we ihould lofe the . mod , popular 
argument againft them. 

Lys.—- But fo long as men live by religion, there will 
nejrer be wanting ti^achers and writers in defence of it. 

Cri. — And how can you be fure they, would be want- 
ing^ though they did not live by it, fince it is well known, 
chriftianity had its defenders, even when men died by it ? 

.LT$f-r*r^nc thing I know,-~therc is a rare nurfery of ' 
young pl^pts growing up^ who have been carefully guard* 
c<^ againft every air of prejudice, aild fprinkled with the 
dew. of our choic^ft, pripcipjes : mean while, wifhes are 
wearifome : and, to Ojur infiitite regret, nothing can be 
done, fp Jong ^s tjjere remains any prejudice in favor of 
old cuftoms, and law^, and national conilitut^ons, which^ 
at bottom, we very well know, and can demonftrate, to 
be only words and notion^. 

XXXII. But I can never hope, Crito, to make you 
think my fchemes reafonable. We reafon each right up- 
on Tiis own principles, and (hall never agree till we quit 
our principles, which cannot be done by reafoning. We 
all talk of juft, and right, artd wrong, and public good, 
and all thofe things. The names may be the fame, but 
the notions and conclufions very different, perhaps dia^ 
metrically oppofite : and yet each* may adnrit of clear 
proofs, and be inferred by the fame way of reafoning. . 
For inftance, the gentlemen of the club which I frequent, 
deiine man to be a fociable animal : confequently we ex* 
elude from this difinitiph, all thofe httnian creatvresj of 
whom it may be faid, '^e had rather have their room - 

G g ' . V - ' - -' 
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tlicir ampmf. Ami facfc, tfaoogk warins tfe 
fnpc of mm, are to becfteoned in afl jccooiw of lcafe■^ 
not as iDC% Wt oaif at hmmuat cir^iMct . 



pbunly foflows, diat men of pleainrc, men of 
and men of wi^ aie alone propeny and tnuy to be^ 
fideied at men. 'Wharcfer, A e icfo i e, coadnceth to die 
emolument of fndi^ b for die good of mankind, aad 
eonfequentiy rerj juft and lawfnU aUboo^ fecnnm to be 
attended widi lob or damage to odier crcatmcs : inafmoch 
as no real injarjr cm be done in life or prop er ly to diofe, 
trbo know not bow to enjoy diem. Tbis we hold tot 
clear and well conneded xeafiomng. Bst odiers may 
^w things in anodier light, afign difierent idefimdons, 
drafw other inferences, and pcrhzps confider/ wbat we 
fnppofe the top and lower of the creaticm, only as a wart 
or cxcrefcence of human nature* From all which thoe 
muft enfue a very different fyftem (tf morals, politicSy 
lights, and notions. 

Cri.— If you bare a mind to argue, we will argue : If 
you hare more mind to jeft, we will laugh with you. 

Lt8» ■ ' ■ Ridentem dscere verum 

Stuid vetat ? 

This partition of our kind into men and human creatures, 
puts me in mind of another notion broached by one of our 
club, whom we^fed to calf the Pphagorean. 

XXXm. He made a threefold partition of the human 
fpecies, into birds, beafts, and fifties, being of opinion 
that the road of life lies upwaids, in a perpetual afcent 
through the fcale of being : In fuch fort, that die fouls of 
infed:89 after death, make their fecond appearance in the 
fhape of perfeA animals, birds, beafts, or fi(hes ; which^ 
Upon their dcatb^ are preferred into human bodies, smd| 
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in the next ftage^ into beings of a higher and more perfeA 
jcind. This man we confidered at firit as a fort of here- 
tic; becaufe his fcheme feemed not to confift with our 
fundamental tenet) the mortality of the foul : But he ju£- 
dfied the notion to be innocent, inafmuch as it included 
nothing of reward or punifhment, and was not. proved by 
any argument, which fuppofed or implied either incorpo- 
real f|>irit^ or Providence, being only inferred, by way of 
ansklogy, from what he had obferved in human afiair^^ 
the court, the church, and the army; wherein the ten- 
dency is always upwards from lower pofts to higher. Ao- 
<atdmg to this fyftem, the fifhes are thofe men who fwim 
in pleafure, fuch as peiks tnaitresy bons vivansy and honeft 
fellows. The beafts are dry, drudging, covetous, 
rapacious folk, and all thofe adi^d to care and buiineis 
like oxen, and other dry land animals, which fpend their 
lives in labor andfatigue^ The birds are airy, notional 
men, enthufiafts, psoje£tors, poets, philofophers, and 
* fuch like. In each fpecies every individual retaining a 
dndnre <^ his former ftate, which conftitutes what is 
called genius. If you aik me which fpecies of mankind 
I like beft, I anfw«r, the flying fifii : that is, a man of 
animal enjoyment^ with a mixture of whim. Thus you 
fee we have our creeds and our fyftems, as well as graver 
folks : with this difference, that they are not flrait-laced, 
but fit eafy, to be- flipped off or on^ as humour or occafion 
ferves. And now I can, with the greateft equinimity 
imaginable, hear my opinions argued againft, or confuted. 

XXXrV. Alc. — ^It were to be wifhed all men were of 
that mind. But you (hall find a fort of men, whom I 
*need not name, that cannot bear with the leait temper, to 
have their opinions examined, or their faults cenfured.— - 
They are againft reafon, becaufe reafon is againft them. 
For our parts, we are all for liberty, of confcience. If 
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ourtmetiaic abTinrd, we allowdieai to be ircdf argued 
and infpeded : and, byaparityof leafon, wem^hthopc 
CD be allowed the fame prhrilege, witii refpeA to the opi- 
nions of other men. 

Cmi.''-^ Jldpbron ! Wares that wiH not bear the 
light are jofHy to be fafpe£ied. Whatever, tfaerefbie, 
moYet yon to make diis complaint, take my word, I never 
will : But as hitherto I have allowed yoor reafon its fuH 
fcope, fo for the future I always fhall. And, though i 
cannot apptore of railing or declaiming, not even in my- 
feif, whenever you have (hewed me the way to it : yet 
this I will anfwer for, that you (hall ever be allowed to 
reafon as clofely and as ftrenuoufly as you can. But, for 
the love of truth, be candid, and do not fpend your 
ftrength, and our time, in points of no fignificancy, or 
foreign to the purpofe, or agreed between us. We al- 
low that tyranny and flavery are bad things : but why 
Ihould we apprehend them from the clergy at this time? 
Rites and ceremonies, we own, are not points of chief 
moment in religion : but why (hould wt ridicule dlings, 
in their own nature, at lead indifferent, and which bear 
die ftamp of fupreme authority ? That men, in divinity, 
as well as other fubje£ls, are perplexed with ufelefs dif- 
putes, and are like to be fo as long as the world lafts, I 
freely acknowledge : But why muft all the human weak- 
hefs and miftakes of clergymen be imputed to wicked de- 
figns ? Why indifcriminately abufe their chara£ler and 
tenets ? Is this like candor, love of truth, free-thinlcing ? 
It is granted there may be found, now and then, fpleen 
and ill-breeding in the clergy : But are not the fame faults 
incident to Englijh laymen, of a retired education and 
country life ? I grant there is infinite futility in the 
Tchoolmen : But I deny that a volume of that doth fo 
much mifchief, as a page of Minute Philofophy. That 
weak or wicked men ihould^ by favor of the world, creep 
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into power and hig^ ftations in the church, is nothing 
wc^derful : and that, in fuch ftations, they fhould behave 
like themfetves, is natural to fuppofe. But all the while 
it is evident, that not the gofpely . but the world ; not the 
fpirit, but the fie(h ; not God, but the devil, puts them up* 
on their unworthy atchievements. We make no difficulty 
to grant, that nothing is more infamous than vice and ig« 
norance in a clergyman ^ nothing morebafe than a hypo* 
crite^ more frivolous than a pedant, more cruel than an 
inquifitor. But it mud alfo be granted by you, gentle* 
men, that nothing is Inord* ridiculous and abfurd, than 
for pedantic, ignorant and corrupt men, to caft the firft 
ftone, at every ihadow of their own defe£ls and vices in 
other men« 

XXXV. Alc. — ^When I confider the deteftable Hate pf 
flavery and fuperftition, I fe^l my heart dilate and expand 
•itfelf to grafp that in^ftimable blefSpg of independent 
liberty. This is the facred ^nd high prerogative, th^ very 
life and health of our Engli/b conftitution. You mufi: 
not, therefore, (hink irt ftrange, if with a vigilant ^nd curi- 
^ous eye, we guard it againft the minuted appearance of 
evil. You muft even fuiFer us to cut round about, and 
very ileep, and make ufe of the magnifying glafs^ the bet- 
tpr to view and extirpate every the leaft fpeck» which 
ihall difcover itfelf in what we are careful and jealous to 
p^eferve, as the apple of our eye, 

Cri.-— As for unbounded liberty, I I^ave it to favages^ 
among whom alone I believe it is to be found : But, for 
the reafonable legal liberty of our conftitution, I moft 
heartily and fincerely wiih it may for ever fubfift and 
flouriih among us. You and all other Englijbmen cannot 
be too vigilant, or too earned, to preferve this goodly 
frame, or to curb and difappoint the wicked ambition 
of whoever, layman or ecclefiaftic, fhall attempt to 
change our free and gentle government into a flayifli or 
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fc y e re oncf* But wlls^ pretext can tlus afibrd for your 
ittempts s^^itnft religion^ or indeed^ how can k be con- 
fiftent widH diem ? Is not the proteftant religion a main 
part of our legal conftitotion ? I remember to have heard 
a foreigner remark, that- we of this ifland were very good 
proteftantSy but no chriftians. But whatever Minute Phi- 
lofophers may wifli, or foreigners fay, it is certain our 
laws fpeak a di£ferent language. 

Alc.-— This puts me in mind of the wife reafoning of a 
certain fage magiftrate, who, being prefled by the raillery 
igid ai^uments of an ingenious man, had nothing to fay 
for his religion, but that ten millions of people, inhabiting 
die fame ifland, might, whether right or wrong, if they 
thought good, eftablifh laws for the worihipping of God 
in their temples, and appealing to him in their courts of 
juftice. And that in cafe ten thoufand ingenious men 
flioidd publicly deride and trample on thofe laws, it might 
be juft and lawful for the faid ten millions to' expel the 
laid ten thoufand ingenious men out of their faid illand. 

EupH.— -And pray, what anfwer would you make to 
this remark of the fage magiftrate ? 
* Alc— The anfwer is plain. By the law of natui<e, 
■which is fuperior to all poHtive inftitutions, wit and knowi** 
'iigt have a right to command folly and ignorance. I fay, 
tngehiousmen have, bynatural right, a dominion over fooh. 

EtTPH.— ^What dominion over the laws and people of 
Great Britain^ Minute Philofophers may be intitled to by 
nature, I (hall not difpute, but leave to be cohfidered by 
the public. 

Alc. — ^This dodiine, it muft be owned, was never 
thoroughly underftood before our own times. In the laft 
age, HoUes and his followers, though otherwife very 
(great men, declared for die religion of the magiftrate 5 
Tiobably becaufe they were afraid of the magiftrate : But 
^mes are changed, and the magiftrate may now be afraid 
of us. 
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Cri»-*-I allow the magiftrate may wellbe afraid of you 
in one fenfei I mean afraid to truft you. This brings to 
my thoughts a paflage on die trial of Leandir for a capita} 
offence. That^ gentleman having picked out and excluded 
from his jury, by peremptory exception, all but ibme 
men of faihionand pleafufe, humbly moved^ when Darcon 
was going to kifs the book». that he might be required tg^ 
declare upon honour, whether he believed mtherGod or gof* 
pel. Dprcon^ rather than hazard his reputation as a man of 
honour and free-thinker, openly avowed, that he believed in 
neither. Upon which, the court declared him unfit to (ctw 
en a jury. By the fame reafon, fo many were fet ^fide, at 
made it neceffary to put off the trials We are very eafy^ 
replied JJciphron^ about being trufted to ferve on juries, 
if we can be admitted to ferve in lucrative employments* 

Cri.-— But what if the government (bould injoin, liiat 
everyone, before he is fwom into office, ihould make the 
fatne declaration wluch Ihr^m was required to msdce ? 

Alc — God forbid ! I hope there is no fueb defign on 
foot. • 

CRi.^-^Whatever defigns may be on foot, thus much it 
certain; the chriftian reformed religicm is a principal 
part and comer-ftone of our free conftitution ; and I ver* 
ily think, the only thing that makes us deferving of free- 
dom, or capable of enjoying it. Freedom is either a 
bleffing or a cure, as men ufe it. And to me it feemsy 
that if our religion were once deftroyed from among u^^ 
and thofe notions, which pafs for prejudices of a <^niliasi 
education, erafed from the minds of Britons^ the bed thing 
that could befal us would be the lofs of our freedom. 
'-—Surely a people wherein there is fuch reftlefs am* 
bition, fuch high fpirits, fuch animofity of fa£lion, U^ 
great intereils in conteft, fuch unbounded Ucence of fpeech 
and prefs, amidft fo much wealth and luxury, nothing 
but thofe viieres aw^p, which you pretend^ to extirpate^} 
could have hitherto kept from ruin. 
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XXZVL Uadbr the chriftian idigion this nation hmth 
teen gieatlf improred. From a fort of favages we have 
giowa dnHf pcrfite» and learned. We have made a de- 
cent and noUe figuVe, both at home and abroad. And, as 
ovr lel^ion decre^eth, I am afraid we ihall be found to 
lave declined. Why then (honki we perlift in the dan« 
0CIUUS cipctunent r 

Alc — One wouM think, CriU, you had forgot die 
many calamities occafioned by churchmen and religion. 

CRi.-^And <»ie would think, you had forgot what was 
mfwered this very day to that obje£iion. But not to repeat 
ctemaUy the £une di^igs, I ihaU obfenre in the firft plaov 
diat if wercile& on die paft ftate of chriftendom, and of 
our own country in particular, with our feuds and fa£tions 
fnbfifting, while we were all of the fame religion, for in- 
ftance, diat of the white and red rofes, fo violent and 
bloody, and of f uch long continuance ; we can ha»re no 
afliurance that thofe ill humors, which have lince (hewn 
diemlelves under the maik of religion, wbuld not have 
broke out with fome other pretext, if this had beta want- 
ing. I oUerve in the fecond place, that it will not fol- 
low, from any oMervations you can make on our hiftoryj^ 
that the evils, accidentally occafioned by religi<m, be^ 
any proportion eidier to the good efle£b ithadi really pro-^ 
duced, or the enls it hath prevented. Iiaftly, I obfervj^ 
that the beft drings may, by accident, be die occafion of 
evil ; which accidental eScSt is notj to fpeak properly and 
truly, produced by the good thing itfelf, but by fome evij^ 
diing, which, being neither part, property, norefie£^ of 
it, happens to be joined with it. But I Ihould be afliam- 
cd to infift and enlarge on fo plain a point. Certsunly 
whatever evils this nadon might have formerly fuftained 
from fuperftition, no man of common fenfe will fay, the 
evils fdt, orapprehended at prefent, are from that quarter. 
Frieftora^ is not the reigning diftemper at this day. And 
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it will be owned, that a wife man, who takes upon him to 
be vigilant for the public weal, fliould touch proper things 
at proper times, and not prefcribe for a furfeit when the 
diftemper is a confumption. 

Alc— I think we have fufficiently difcuifed the fub- 
jeft of this day*s conference. And now, let L^tcles take 
it as he will, I mud, in regard to my own character, as a 
fair impartial adverfary, acknowledge there is fomething 
in what Crito hath faid, upon the ufefulnefs of the chrif- 
tian religion. I will even own to you that fome of our 
ie£i: are for allowing it a toleration. I remember, at a 
meeting of feveral ingenious men, after much debate, we 
came fucceffively to divers refolutions. The firft was^ 
that no religion ought to be tolerated in the date: But 
this, on more mature thought, was judged imprafiicable. 
The feccmd was, that all religions ihould be tolerated, but 
none countenanced except atheifm : But it was^ apprehend- 
ed, diat this might breed contentions among the lower 
ibrt of people. We came, therefore, to conclude, in the 
third plate, that fome religion or other ihould be eftab- 
liflied for the ufe of the vulgar. And, after a Icui^g difpute 
fwhat this religion ihould be, L^u^ a brifk young man^ 
|»erceiving no figns of agreement, propofed, that the 
prefent religion might be tolerated, till a better was found. 
But allowing it to be expedient, lean never think it true, 
fo long as there lie unanfwerable obje&ions againft it, 
which, if you pleafe, I fliall take the liberty to propofe 
at our next meeting. To which we all agreed. 

H h 
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L Pdffii agreed. U, Sundry Pretences to Revelation. JSi 
Uncertainty of Tradition, IV. Obje^ and Ground of 

Faith* V. Some Books dijputedf otters evidently Jpurisiii* 
VI. Stile and Cempofuion of Holy Scripture. VII. Dj^ 
ficuUies occurring therein. ^VIII. Otfcurity not altoajt 4 
DefeSt. IX. tnfpiration neither impoffiUe nor abfurJL 
X ObjeSions from the Form and Matter of Divine Mejfm 
ilationf confidered. XL Infidelity an EffeB of Narrow^ 
nefs and Prejudice. Xll. Articles of Chriftian Faith not 
unreafonable. XIII. Guilt the natural Parent of Fear* 
XIV. Things unknown^ reduced to the Standard of mohat 
Men know. XV. Prejudices againfl the Incarnation ^ 
the Son of God. XVI. Ignorance of the divimt JScQ$to^ 
my^ a Source of Dijiculties> XVII. Wifdom of God, 
Foolifbnefs to Man. XVIII. Reafon, no blind Guide. 
XlX. Ufefulnefs of Divine Revelation. XX. Propbim 
iiis^ whence obfcure. XXI. Maftem Accounts of time 
older than the Mofaic. XXII. The Humor of Egyptian^ 
Aflymns, Ckaldeans, and other Nations extending thm 
Antiquity heymd Trtdh, accounted for. > XXIII. Reafom 
confirming the Mofaic Account. XXIV. Profane Hj/h^ 
rians inconfi/knt. XXV. Celfus, Piophyiy, and Jut' 
ian. XXVI. The Tefiimony of Jofephus confidered^ 
XXVn. Atteftation of Jews ^nd Gentiles to Chri/lianity. 
XXVm. Forgeries and Herefies. XXIX. Judgment 
find Attention of Minute Philofophers. XXX. Faith and 
Miracles. XXXI. Probable Arguments a fiffficient 
Ground of Faith. XXXII. The Chriftian Religion able 
tofland the Teft of ratknal Inquiry. 
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HE following day being Sunday, our philofophers 
lay long in bed, while the reft of us went to church in 
the neighboring town, where we dined at Euphranot's^ 
and after evening fervice returned to the two philofophers, 
whom we found in the library. They told us, that, if 
there was a God, he was prefent every where, as well as 
at church ; and that if we had been ferving him one way, 
they did not negle£l: to do as much another ; inafmuch as 
a free exercife of reafon muft be allowed the moft accept- 
able fervice and worfiiip, that a rational creature can of- 
fer to its Creator. However, faid Alciphron^ if you, 
gentlemen, can but folve the difBculties which I Ihall pro- 
pofe to-morrow morning, I promife to go to church next 
Sunday. After fome general converfation of this kind, 
we fat down to a light fupper, and the next morning af- 
f(»iibled at the fame place, as the day before : Where be- 
ing aH feated, I obferved, that the foregoing week our 
conferences had been carried on for a longer time, and 
with lefs interruption than I had eyer known, or well 
could be, m town : Where men's hours are (b broken by 
viflts, bufinefs, and amufements, that whoever is content 
to form his notions from converfation only, muft needs 
have them very Ihattered and imperfeft. And what have 
we got, replied Alciphroriy by all thefe continued confer- 
ences ? For my part, I think myfelf juft where I was, 
with refped: to the main point that divides us, the truth 
of the chriftian religion. I anfwered : That fo many 
points had been examined, difcufled, and agreed between 
him and his adverfaries, that I hoped to fee them come 
to an intire agreement in the end. For, in the firft place, 
faid I, the principles and opinions of thofe who are called 
free-thinkers, or Minute Philofophers, have been pretty 
clearly explained. It hath been alfo agreed, that vice is^ 
xlot of that benefit to the nation, which fome men ima- 
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gine : That Tirtue is highly ufeful to manldiKl : But tliat 
the beauty of virtue is not alone foffictent to engage them 
in the praQife of it : That, therefore, the belief of a God 
and Providence ought to be encouraged in die ftate, and 
tolerated in good company, as an ufeful notion. Further^ 
it hath been proved that there is a God : That it is reafim- 
able to worihip him : And that the worihtp, faith, and 
principles prefcribed by the chriftian religion have an ufe- 
ful tendency. Admit, replied Alciphron^ addrefling him- 
fclf to Crito^ all that Dion faith to be true, yet this 
doth not hinder my being juft where I was, with refped 
to the main point. Since there is nothing in all this that 
proves the truth of the chriftian religion : Though each 
of thofe particulars enumerated, may, perhaps, prejudice 
in its favor. I am, therefore, to fufped myfelf at prefent 
for a prejudiced perfon ; prejudiced, I fay, in favor of 
chriftianity. This, as I am a lover of truth, puts me up- 
on my guard againft deception. I muft, therefore^ look 
(harp, and well confider every ftep I take. 

IT. Cri.— You may remember, jildphron, you propo- 
fed for the fubjeft of our prefent conference the confider- 
ation of certain difficulties and objedipus, which you had 
to off^r againft the chriftian religion. We are now ready 
to hear and confider whatever you fliall think fit to produce 
of that kind. Atheifm, and a wrong notion of chrif- 
tianity, as of fomething hurtful to mankind, are great 
prejudices; the removal of which may difpofe a man to 
argue with candot, and fubmit to reafonable proof : But 
the removing prejudices againft an opinion, is not to be 
reckoned prejudicing in its favor. It may be hoped, there- 
fore, that you will be able to do juftice to your caufe, 
without being fond of it. 

Alc— -O Cr/V<? / That man may thank his ftars to whom 
nature hath given a fublime foul, who can raife himfelf 
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abcyve popular opinions, and, looking down on the herd 
of mankind, behold them fcattered over the furface of 
the vho|e earth, divided and fubdivided into numberlefs 
nations and tribes, di£Fering in notions and tenets, as in 
language, manners, and drefs.. The man who takes a^ 
general view of the world and its inhabitants, from this 
lofty ftand, above the reach of prejudice, feems to breathe 
a purer air, and to fee by a clearer light : But how to im- 
pztjL this qlear and extenfive view to thofe who are >^n- 
dering beneath in the narrow dark paths of error. Thi* 
indeed is a hard taik : Yet hard as it is, I fh^U try if bf 
any means, 

Clara tua pofflm prapandere lumina mentu Lucret. 

Enow then, diat all the various cafts or feds of the fons 
of men have each -their faith, and their religious fyftem^ 
germinating and fprouting forth from that common grain' 
of enthufiafm, which is an original ingredient in the com<»' 
pofition of human nature. They £h2illeach tell of inter- 
courfe vnAi the iovifible world, revelations from Heaven, 
divme oracles, and the like. All which pretenfions> when. 
I r^ard with an impartial eye, it is impof&bl^ I fbould af«> 
fent to all, and I find within myfelf fomething that with- 
holds me from aflenting tOsany of them. For although 
I hiay be willing to follow, fo far as common fenfe and 
theiight of nature lead; yet the fame reafon, that bids 
mejyield to rational proof, forbids me to adinit opinions 
without proof. - This holds in general againft all revela^ 
tions whatfbever. ' And be this my firft obje£tion againft 
the Ichriftian in particular.' .- t 

Cri.-— As this obje£tion fuppofes there is no proof ot^ 
reafon for believing Ae cbriftian revelation, if gopd reai» 
fon can be aifigned for fuch belief, it comes to nothing;^ 
Now I prefume you will grant, the authority of the re* 
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porltr is a true aai pfoper feafim foif beKeving reperis t 
And the better this authority, the j after claim k hath to* 
our aflent : But ^e autbority.ftf God, is, on all accounts, 
At beft : Whatever, therefore, comeft from God, k 19 
moft reafonable to bdieve* 

m. Alc— -This I grant, bat then k muft be ptovcd 
to come from God. 

Cri.— And are not miracles, and the aecompIiihme»f» 
«f prophecies, joined with the excellency of its do&riscs^ 
a fufficient proof that the chriftian teligion caate fsoni 
God? 

Alc. — Miracles, indeed, would prove fomething ; but 
what proof have we of thefe miracles ? 

Cri.— 'Proof of the fame kind that we have, or can 
have, of any fads done a great way o£^ and a long tune 
^go. We have authentic accounts tranfmitted dowm to 
«s from eyo-witnefies, ^om we cannot ocmceive tempts 
•d toimpofe upon us by any human motive what£9ever ^ 
ioaifmuch as they aAed therein contrary to their intarefts,, 
their prejudices, and the very principles in which they 
had been nurfed and educated. Thefe amounts wese 
oonfirroed by the unparalleled fubverfion of, the city of 
Jirufakm^ and die difpolion of the Jew/h nation,, which 
k a ftanding teftimony to the tnathof thegofpel, pavtku^ 
larly of the piedidions of our blefl*ed Saviour^ Thefd 
accounts, within lefs then a century, were ^tread thioiii|^ 
out the world, and believed by great nimAers of; people. 
Thefe fame accounts were committed to writmg, tsattfe- 
tnd into feveral languages, and handed down widi die 
fame refpe£i and confent of chriftians in the nBK>fk diftant 
diurches. Do you not fee, fapd Alckfhron^ ftarkig full 
at Crk^ that all this hanga by tradi^n .^ And tra£tion> 
take my word for' it, gives but a weak, hohi : It is % 
•hain, whereof the firft links may he ftfbngi^'^thaaiL ftedi,. 
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and yet the laft weak as wax, and biit^ as glafis. Iin&*> 
gine a pi£ture copied fuccefBvety by an hundred painters^ 
on^ from another $ how like muft the laft copy be to the 
original ! How lively and difiin£t wiH an image be, af- 
ter an hundred reflexions between two parallel mirrours ! 
Thus like, and dius lively^ do I think a faint yaniflimg 
tiiaditiony at the end of fixteen br feventeen hundred 
years. Some men have a falfe heart, others a wrong 
head : and where both are true, the memory may be^ 
^acherous* Hence there is ftill fomething added, fome*^ 
thing omitted, and femething varied from the truth : 
And the fum of many fuch additions^ deduAidns and al- 
tetationsj accumulated for federal age^^ doth, at the foot 
of the account, make quite another thing. 

Cri. — Ancient fa£ts we may know by ttadition, oral, 
or written : And ^s latter we may divide into two kinds^ 
private and public, as writkigs are kept in the hands of 
parfiicttlar men, ire recorded in pUbHc archives. Uoir all , 
thefe three forts of tradition, for ought I can fee, concur 
to atteft the genuine antiquity of the gofpels. And they 
are ftrengthened by collateral evidence from ntes xnftitu* 
ted, feftivals oUerved, and monuments eredied by anci- 
ent d»riftiai», fuch aft churches, baptifteries, ahd fepul- 
chtes. Now^ allowing your objeAion holds againft oral 
tradidon, fisgly taken, yet I can think it no fuch difficult 
thing to tnmfcribe faithfully. And things once commit- 
ted to wnting^ are fecure from flips of memory, aiid may 
wi^ common care be preferred intire fo long as the manu- . 
fcriptlafts : And this^ experience ftiews, may be abote a 
thoufand years. The Alixandrine manufcript is allowed 
to be above twdv« hundred years old : and it is highly 
probaUe diere w^^ then extant copies four hundred years 
old. A tradition, therefore, of above fixteen hundred 
years, need have only two or three links in its chain.-^— 
And thefe Itidc^ liotwltbftanii&g iiut gre^ length of 
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time, may be yeiy found and intire. Since no reafona- 
ble man will deny, that an ancient manufcript may be of 
much the fame credit now, as when it was firft written. 
We have it on good authority, and it feems probable that 
the primitive chriftians were careful to tranfcribe copies 
of the gofpels and epiftles for their private ufe : and that 
other copies were preferred as public records, in the feve- 
lal churches throughout the world : and that portions 
thereof were conftantly read in their aflemblies. Can 
more be (aid to prove the writings of claffic authors, or 
ancient records of any kind, authentic ? Aldphron^ ad- 
dref&ng his difcourfe to Euphramr^ faid, it is one thing 
to (ilence an adverfary, and another to convince him.«- 
What do you think, Euphranor ? 

EuPH. — Doubtlefs it is. 

Alc. — But what I want is, to be convinced. 

EuPH. — ^That point is not fo clear. 

Alc — But if a man had ever fo much mind, he can- 
not be convinced by probable arguments againft demon- 
ftration. 

EuPH. — ^I grant he cannot* 

IV. Alc. — ^Now it is as evident as demonftration can 
make it, that no divine faith can pofiibly be built upon 
tradition. Suppofe an hoheft credulous countryman ca- 
techifed and le£tured every Sunday by his pariih-prieft : 
it is plain he believes in the parfon, and not in God. He 
knows nothing of revelations, and doArines, and mira- 
cles, but what the prieft tells him. This he believes^ 
and this faith is purely human. If you fay he has the 
liturgy and the bible for the foundation of his faith, die 
difficulty (till recurs. For, as to the littirgy, he pins his 
faith upon the civil magiftrate, as well as the ecdefiaftiCf 
neither of which can pretend divine infpiration. Thea 
for the bible, he takes both that and his prayer book on 
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truft from the printer, who^ he believes, made true edi- 
tions from true copies. You fee then faith, but "what 
faith i Faith in the prieft, in the magiftrate, in the 
printer, editor, tranfcriber, none of which can, with 
any pretence, be called divine. I had the hint from Cra' 
tylus : it is a fhaft out of his quiver, and, believe me, a 
keen one. 

£up^. — Let me take and make trial of this fame (haft 
in my hands. Suppofe then your countryman hears thq 
magiftrate declare the law from the bench, or fuppofe 
he reads it in a ftatute book. What think you, is the 
printer, or the juflice, the true and proper obje6); of his 
faith and fubmiflioni? Or do you acknowledge a higher 
authority whereon to found thofe royal a£ts, and in which 
they do really terminate ? Again, fuppofe you read % « 
pafiage in Tacitus that you believe true ; would you fay 
you aflented to it on the authority of the printer, or tranf- 
criber, rather than the hiftorian ? 

Alc— "Perhaps I would, and perhaps I would not. 
I do not think myfelf obliged to anfwer thefe points. 
What is this but transfering the queftion from (Mie 
fubjeA to andther ? That which we confidered was 
neither law nor profane hiftory, but religious tradition, 
and divine faith. I fee plainly what you aim at, but (hall 
never take for an anfwer to one difEculty^ the ftarting of 
anothen 

Cri.— O Alciphron^ there is no taking hold of you, 
who expe£i: that others fhould (as you were pleafed to 
exprefs it) hold fair and ftand firm, while you plucked 
out their prejudices : How ihall he argue with you, but 
from your conceflions, and hpw can he know what you 
grant, except you will be pleafed to tell him ? 

EupH. — ^But, to fave you the trouble, for once I will 
fuppofe an anfwer. My queftion admits but of two an- 
fwers :' take your choice. From the one it will follow, 

li 
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tfcit kf m pnitf of learfoB, we on cifilf conceivey Iiowt 
■ajr luEfc £nac fnth^ tlioogh lie never fek infpiiap 
or bw a mncle : inadaBV^ as it is eqoaily poffibk 
for the ■nod, dvou^ whaterer cooduit, onl or fcriptQ- 
nly dmoe revebtioo be derived, to carry itstboo^it iai 
hhmulbm op to the iooice, and terminate its faith, not 
in hnmaa, bat divine andiority : not in the inftnunent or 
vcftl ol convcyancey botin tbe great origin itfelf^ as its 
proper and dr«eob|eA. From the other anfwer it wiB 
fbilowy that yoo introdace a general fcqmcifm into ha* 
man knowledgey and break down the hinges on whi^ 
civil govemmenty and all die affairs of the worid^ vm 
and depend. In a word, t)iat yoa would deftroj humatf 
iaith, to gtt rid of divine. And how this agrees wtth 
your pvofeflhig diat yoo want to be convinced, I leare 
yoa to ^oofider. 

V. Alc— *I (hould In eameft be glad to be convinced 
one way or otheri and come to fome concluGon. But I 
Ittve fo many obje£lions in ftore^ you are not to coant 
much upon getting over one. Depend on it, y6u fltidl 
find*me behave like a gaitleman and lover of trudi. I 
will t>iropofe my obje&ions briefly and plainly, and. ac* 
eept of ifeaifonaUe anfwers as faft as you can give thein. 
Come, Eupbrar^, make die moft of your tradition : you 
can never make that a conftant and univerfal one, whxdk 
is adcnowledged to have been unknown, or at beft difput- 
cd in the church fpr feveral ages : And this is the cafe o( 
die canon of the New Teftament. For though we have 
now ^ canon, as they call it, fettled ; yet every oiie muft 
fee and own) that tradition cannot grow ftrongerby age; 
and that what was uncertain In the primitive tinn^, can* 
ndt be undoubted in tho fubfequent. What fay yoil to 
this, £uphranor ? 

EuPH.— I (bould be glad to conceive your meatiing clears 
ly before I return an anfwer- It fecms to me this objcc- 
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tion of yours fuppofetb, that ^^here a traditidh hath been 
cooftant and undifputed^ fuch tradition may be admitted 
as a proof ; but that where the tradition is defe^ive, ^ 
proof mud be (o too. Is this your meaning ? 

Alc. — It is.' 

EuPH. — Confequently the gofpels and epiiUes of SaiAt 
Pau/y Vhich were univerfally received in the beginning, 
'and never fince doubted of by the church, muft, not- 
withilanding this obje£tlon, be in reafon admitted as gt- 
nuine. And if thefe books contain, as they really do, 
all thofe points that come into- centrovqrfy between you 
and me, what need I difpute with you atmit the authority 
of fome other books of the New Teftament, which cafiHe 
later to be generally known and received in the churchr i 
If a man aflents to the undifputed books, he is no Itngtt 
an infidel ; though he fhould not hold the Revelations, or 
the epiftle of Saint James or Jude^ or the latter of Saint 
P^er^ or the two laft of Saint Jokrij to be canonical.-**- 
The additional authority of thefe portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture may have its weight, in particular ccmtroverfies be- 
tween chriftians, but can add nothing to argumeilts if 
gainft an infidel, as fuch^ Wherefore, though I believe 
a fubfequent age might clear up what was obfcure or du- 
bious in a foregoing, and that good reafons may be af- 
figned for receiving thefe books, yet thofe reafons feem 
now befide our purpofe. When you are a chriftian, it 
will be then time enough to argue this point. And you 
will he the nearer being fo, if the way be (hortened by 
omitting it for the prefent. » 

Alc-— Not fo near neither, as you perhaps imagine : 
For, notwithftandihg all the fair and plafifible things you 
may fay about tradition, when I confider the fpirit of for*" 
gery which reigned in the primitive times, and refied on 
the (everal gofpels, a£ls, and epiftles, attributed to the 
apoftles, which yet are acknowledged to be fpurious^ I 
confefs I cannot hel^ fufpe£ting tlie whole. 
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EiTPH, — TcD me, Ak^brm^ do yoo fii^ea all Pi^il/s 
writings for fpurious, bccaufe the dialogue upon deads 
for iaftance, b allowed to be fo ? Or will you admit none 
of *TuJIy% writings to be genuine, becaufe Sigomus in^o^ 
ed a book of his own writing for Tullfs treatife de Qmfo' 
laOcm^ and tbe impoftare pafled for fome time on ilie 
world ? 

Alc— *Soppoie I admit for the works of YuUy and 
Plato thofe that commonly pafled for fudi. What then ? 

EuPH. — Why then I would fain know, whether it be 
equal and impartial in a free-thinker, to meafure the cred- 
ibility of profane and facred books by a difieient ruk. 
Let us know upon what foot we cbriftians are to aigve 
with Minute Fhilofophers : Whether we may be aUowed 
the benefit of common maxims in logic and critidfin ? 
If we may, be pleafed to afGgn a reafon why fiippofiti* 
tious writings, which in the ftile, and manner, and mattn, 
bear vifible marks of impofture, and have aceoidiiq^ 
been reje&ed by the church, can be made an argument 
againft thofe which have been uniarerfaUy received, Tauk 
handed down by an unanimous conftant tradirion. I 
know nothing truly valuable that hath not been counter- 
feited : Therefore this argimient is univerfal : But that 
which concludes againll all things is to be admitted againft 
none. There have been in all ages, and in all great focie- 
ties of men, many capricious, vain, or wicked impoftors, 
who, for different ends, have abufed the world by fpurious 
writings, and created work for critics both in profane and 
facred learning. And it would feem as filly to rcje£k the 
true writings of profane authors for the fake of die fpu- 
rious, as it would feem iinreafonable to fuppofe^ that 
anlong the heretics and feveral fedis of chriftiansj there 
fliould be none capable of the like impofture. 

Alc— I fee no means for judging : It is all dark and 
doubtful, mere guefs-work, at fo great a diftance of tixnc. 
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Cri.— -But if I kno W) that a number of fit perfons met 
together in council, did examine and diftinguifli autfaea- 
tic writings from fpurious, relating to a point of the 
highefl: concern, in an age near the date of thofe wri- 
tings ; though I at the diftance of many more centuries: 
had no other proof i yet their decifTion may be of weight 
to determine my judgment. Since it is probable thej 
might have had feveral proofs and reafons for wl|at tli^ 
did, and not at all improbable, that thofe reafons nught 
be loft in fo long a tradi of time. * 

VI. Alc. — But, be the tradition ever fo well attefte4f 
and the books ever fo genuine, yet I cannot fuppofe them 
wrote by perfons divinely infpired, fo long as I fee in 
them certain chara£iers inconfiftent with fuch a^fuppofir 
tian. Surely the pureft language, the moft perfedi ftile^ 
thr exa£^eft mediod, and, in a word, all the excellencies of 
good writing, might be expe£ted in a piece compofed or 
dilated by the Spirit of God : But books, wherein we 
find the reverfe of all this, it were impious, not to rejc6t, 
but to attribute to the divinity. 

EupH.— Say, Alciphrouj are the lakes, the rivers, or 
the ocean bounded by ftraight lines ? Are the hills and 
mouniains exa<3: cones or pyramids ? Or the ftars caft in- 
to regular figures ? 

Alc— They are not. 

EupH. — ^But in the works of infe£ts, we may obferve 
figures as txzCt as if they were drawn by the rule and 
compafs. 

Alc— We may. 

Eupfl. — Should it not feem, therefore, that a regular 
exa^efs, or fcrupulous attention to. what men call the 
rules of art, is not obferved in the great produ^ions of 
the author of nature ? 

Alc — It fliQuld. 

* Vide Can. Ix, Council Laodlcea. 
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, EuvB.^^AxkA when a great^prince declareth his will in 
laws and ediiStg to his fiibje^b^ is he careful about a pmf 
Aikj or tkgant compofition ? Does he not leave Jbis fecre* 
taries and clerks to czprefs his fenfe in their own wordsi 
la not the phrafe, on fuch occafions* diought proper, if It 
confejrs as much as was intended? And wqnild noi the 
dime ftrain of certain modem ctitica be judged siSkSttd 
eadiaqnrepcrfor fiieh ufies ? 

Au:^— 4t moft be owntd^ laws» and e(tid%and gr^tiy 
Cor folceeifin and tautdogy^ ate irecj offenfive^Q tl|e h|g* 
moniofis ears of an ingenious man. 

EuPH.«— Why then fiiould we expe^ in the oracles of 
God an exa^hiefsi that would be mkbccoaiing and be- 
neath the dignity of an earthly monarchf and whkk 
bears no proportion, or refemblancci to the magnificent 
works of the creation ? 

Alc. — ^But granting that a nice r^ard to particles and 
critieal rales is a diing too little and mean to be exp«£);e<l 
iir dimie revelations $ and that there is more force, s^Ml 
^brit, and true greatnefe, in a negligent unequal ftik, than 
in the well turned periods of a polite ^i^iter: Tet what 
Is all this to die bald and flat compofitioni of 'thofe yoa 
eaO tlie diftne penmen ? I csm never be perfuaded, die 
Supreme Being would pide ou^ the pooreft and meaneft gt 
fcriblers for his fecretaries. 

EuPH.— -*0 Alciphron^ if I durft follow my own judg- 
ment, I Aould be apt to think there are noble beauties in 
tiieftileof the Holy Scripti»re: la the narrative parts, a 
ftrain fo fimple and unaffeAed : In the devotional and 
prophetic, fo animated and fublime : And in the do6bn- 
nal parts, fuch ari^air of dignity and authority, as fcems to 
fpeak their original dtwie. But % (ball not enter inter a 
di(^e about tafte ; much lefs fet up* my judgment, on fo 
nice a point, s^ainft that of the wits, and m^n of genius, 
with which your k€t abounds. And I have no tempta- 
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tion to it^ iitafimieh as it Teems to me, the oracles.of God 
are not the lefs ib for being deUvered in % pHaiti dtefo, 
rather than in thi entidng ^dfds of WAtfs njoifihm. 

Alc— 'This may perhaps be an ap6tegy for fome fim^ 
pKcity and negligence in writing. 

VII* But whait apology can be mafle fer mfm&PB&f 
crude non&nle ? Of wluch I could eamy aff^ ftaay ^ii»» 
ftanoeS) having cmce in my life read tbe feciptttre tjioroi^ 
with that very view. Look here^ faid he, opeaiiig^ lu«» 
Ue, in the forty^ilinth Pfalm, the author be^ns very m«g-i 
nificently, calling upcm sdl the iidiabitants of the earth to 
five ear, aiid aiTuring them his mouth fballfpcak <tf wi£* 
dom, and iJie meditation of his heart fhaUlb^ of uadclh 
ftanding. 

^id dignum temto ferH hie pi^omtf^ Inxtu? 

A. 

He hath no footier done widi his preface^ butJie puts 

'^this fenfelefs quefti<»i. ^ Wheiefore fiiould I ftuem At 

* days of evilvwhl^ the ^rickednds of my hobls ftdl 

*cdmpafs me about?* The iniquity of my heels i l¥hat 

nonfenfe after luch a folemnr introdttClion \ 

Eul^H.^'-^For my own part, I have natursAy weak eyesy 
• ismd know there are many ihings that I cannot fee^ whaeh 
are neverthelefs diftinftly feen by others. I do not there* 
fore conclude a thing to be abfolutely iavifible^ beeaufe it 
is fo to me. And fince it is poffibk k tmj he with my 
ttnderftiftidtilg^ as it is wiA my^eyes^ I-dars not pronouitt^ 
a thing to be nenfenfe^ becaufe I do not undeiftand iU 
Of this pafTage many interpretats^nft are given. The 
vi^ord rendered htids, may fignifjr fraud or fttppiaatatks : 
By fome it is tranflated, paft wickedneft) the heel being 
the hinder part of the foot ; by others, in^uity in the end 
of my daysi the heel being one ciMemily <»f the body \ 
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Wf Ibme, fie imffaitj of my enemies that may fupplaat 
ae ; by odiers, my own bolts or iniquities, which I have 
pafled oifer as%ht matfcrs, and trampled tmder my feet. 
Soi6 vender it^ the iniquity of my ways : Odiers, my 
timfgreffions, which are like flips, and flidings of the 
lieeL 

And irfter all, might not the expreilion, fo harih and 
odd to Bt^^ ears, have been very natural and obrious 
ia the Hihnw tongue, which, tfs erery odier language, 
had kt idioms ? die force and propriety whereof may as 
calily be conceiicdloft in a long trad of time, as the fig- 
mficattiofi of divers /Mfvw words, which are not now in- 
telligible, diough nobody doubts but they had once a 
meaning as well as the other words of that language:— 
Granting, therefore, that certain paflages in the Holy 
Scripture may not be underftood, it will not dience fol- 
kyw, diat its penmen wrote nonfenfe : For I conceive non- 
fenfe to be one thing, and unintelligible another. 

CRiw-«*An Engl^ genUeman of «my acquaintance, one 
day entertaining fome forrigners at his houfe, fent a fer-' 
vant to know the occafion of a fudden tumult in the 
yard, who brought him word the horfes were failed to- 
gether by the ears : His guefts inquiring what the matter 
was, he tranflated it literally, Les Chevaux font tonAez gn* 
fimhiepar Us areilks. Which made them ftare : what ex- 
piefied a very plain fenfe in the original Englifh^ being 
incomprehenfible when rendered, word for word, into 
French. And I remember to have beard a man excufe 
the bulls of his coimtrymen, by fuppofing them fo many 
literal tranllations. 

EuPH.— — But not to grow tedious, I refer to the critics 
and ccNBmentators, where you will find the ufe of this 
remark, which clearing up feveral obfcure paflages you 
tookfor nonfenfe, niay poffibty incline you to fufpetl 
your own judgment of die rcflu in this very pfalm you 
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}Ntvepk€hedoB> tjiegoodfenfe and moral contained in what 
f^Dw% Iho^ld, methinksi make a candid reader jtrd^ 
favorably of tbe original fenfe of the author, in^ that part 
which he could not underftand. Say, Alciphron, in red- 
ing the elaffics, do you forthwith conclude every pafiage 
to be non&nfe that you cannot make fenfe of ? 

ALC*-^By no ineans: Difficulties muft be fbppofed to 
ri^^from different idiomsi old cuftoms, biilts and illu-» 
&CHIS9 dear in one time or place^ and obfeure in another. 

EupH.— And^ why will you not judge of fcripture by 
the fame rule f Thofe feurces of oMcurity yoamention^ 
are ^1! common, bot^ to facred and profane writings : 
And &ere is na doubt, but an exa£ter knowledge, in 
language, and circumftances, would, in both, caufe difl!^ 
cuMcs \xr vaniflt, Kke fhades before the light of the fun. 
Jeremiahy to defcribe a fundus invader, faith : Beho^^ he 
JhaH come tip- as n Lion from tie ftoelfing ef Jordan agawft 
the habitation of the ftrong. One would be apt to diink 
this pafiage odd and improper, . and that it had be^n mord 
reafonable to have faid, a Lion from the mountain or the 
iefttt. But travellers, as an ingenk)U3 man obferves, who 
have feea the river Jordany bounded by low lands wiffe 
many reeds or thickets, affording flielter to wild beafts, 
(which being fuddenly diflodgcd by a rapid overflowing of 
the river, ruflr into tbe upland country) perceive the force 
and propriety of the comparifon ; and that the difficulty 
proceeds, not from nonfenfe in ^e writer, but flcom igno- 
rance in the reader. 

Alc.*— Here and there a difficult pafiage nfiay be clear- 
ed : But there are many which no art or wit of man can 
account for. What fay you to thofe difcoveries, made 
byfomeof our teamed writers, of falfe citations from the 
Old Teftament found in the gofpel ? 

EuPH.-^-That fome few paflages arc cited by the writers 
of the New Tcfbment out of the GU, and by the fathers 
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out of the New, which are not in fo many words to be 
found in them, is no new difcorery of ftCnute Philofo- 
phers, but was known and obferved long before by chrif- 
tian writers i who have made no fcruple to grant, that 
fome things might have been inferted by carelefs or mifta^ 
ken tranfcribers into the text, from the margin, others 
left out, and others altered; whence fo many various 
readings. But thefe are things of fmall moment, and 
that aU other, ancient authors have been fubjeA to ; and 
upon which no point of do£lrine depends, which may not 
be proved without them. Nay further, if it be any ^d- 
▼antagd to your caufe, it hath been obferved, that the 
eighteenth f/aim, as recited in the twenty^fecond^ diapter 
of the fecond book of Samuel, varies in above forty places, 
if you regard every little literal difference : And that a 
tritic may now and then difcover fmall variations, is what 
nobody can deny. But to make the mod of thefe conc^- 
fions, wliat can you infer from them, more than that the 
defign of the Holy Scripture was not to make us exa£Hy 
knowing in circumftantials ? And that the fpirit did not 
dictate every particle and fyllable, or preierve them from 
every minute alteration by miracle ? which to believe, 
would look like rabbinical fuperftition. 

Alc— -But what marks of divinity can poffibly be in 
writings which do not reach the exa£):ncfs even of human 
art ? 

£ut>H. — I never thought nor expe£ied that the Holy 
Scripture fliould fhew itfelf divine, by a circumftantial 
accuracy of narration, by exaftnefs of method, by ftrid- 
ly obferving the rules of rhetoric, grammar, and criticifm, 
in harmonious periods, in elegant and choice exprelBons, 
or in technical definitions and partitions. Thefe things 
would look too like a human compofition. Methinks 
tb^ieis in that fimple, unafiedied, artlefs, unequal, bold, 
figufktive ftile of the Holy Scripture, a chara^er fingu-< 
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larly great and majeftic, and that looks^ more Kke divine 
infpiradon, than any other compofition that I know. 
But, 38 1 faid before, I ihall not difpute a point of criti- 
cifm with the gentlemen of yourfe&, who> itfeems^ are 
the modem ftandard for wit and tafte. 

Alc. — ^Well I (hall not infifl: on fmall flips, or the in- 
accuracy of citing or tranfcribing : And I freely own, 
that repetitions, want of method, or want of exa£hie{s 
in circumftances, are not the things that chiefly (tick with 
me I no more than the plain patriarchal manners, or the 
peculiar ufages and cuftoms of the Jews and firii chriftians, 
fo different from ours ; and that to-rejef^ the fcripture on 
fuch accounts would be to zGt like thofe French wits, who 
cenfure Homer ^ becaufe they^do not find in him the ftile^ 
notions, and manners of tifieir own age and country. 
Was there nothing elfe to divide us, I (hould make no 
great difficulty of owning^ that a popular uncorre£l: ftile 
might anfwer the genjpral ends of revelation, as well 
perhaps, as a more critic^ and exa£l; one. But the eb- 
fcurity ftill dicks with- me. Methinks if the Supreme 
Being had fpoke to man, he would have fpoke clearly to 
him, and that the word of God ihould not need a com- 
laent. 

Vni. EoPH. — You feem, Alclphron^ to think obfcuri- 
ty a defed): ; but if it (hould prove to be no defe£l:, there 
would then be no force in this obje£tion. 

Alc— I grant there would not. 

£uPH.-^Pray tell me, ate not fpeech and ftile inftru^ 
floental to convey thoughts and notions, to beget knowledge 
opinion^ and aflent ? 

Alc— This is true^ 

EuPH.— And is not the perfe&ion of an inftrument to 
be meafured by the ufe to which it ia fuhfervient I 

Alc — ^It is.^ 
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EupH.-^Whati therefore, is a defie^^ la (»pie uftrum^il^ 
may be none in another. For inftanccj e^ed laoofs aie 
in general defigned to cut i but the ufes of . an axe a»d n 
razor being differentj it is no defed in an ax^ ihaC Jt 
hath not the keen edge of a razor : Nor in the razor» ii^ 
it hath not the weight or ftrength of an axe. 

Alc.-^I acknowledge this to be true. 

EupH.— 'And may we not fay in general, that cfetf 
inftrument is perfe£l which anfwers thp purfioie or ioii^ 
don of him who ufeth it ? 

Alc. — ^Wcmay. 

EcpH— ^Hence it feems to foUoWi that no nian^« tpwk 
is defedive in ppint of cleamefsj though it Should a<H ht 
intelligible to all men, if it be fufficiently fo to tjipic^ Muh^ 
he intended, ihould uoderftand it : Or thpugh it fl)Oi>i4 
net in all parts be equally clear, or convey a fCTi^€t kiKHSrl- 
edge, where he intended only an iniperfe€l: hj^t. 

Alc— -It feems fo- 

EuPH. — Ought we not, therefore, to koow the i^t^yjiNi 
€}{ the fpeaker, to be able to know whether his ftile ^o^ 
fcure through defed or defign i 

Alc. — ^We ought. 

EuPH.— But is it pofiible for man to know a}l the osdtf 
and purpofes of God's revelations ? . 

Alc.— It is not. 

EtTPH. — How then can you teil, but the obicurity ipf 
fome parts of fcripture may well confift with the piirpofe 
which you know not, and confequently be no argument 
againft its coming from God ? The books of Holy Scripr 
cure were written in ancient languages, at diftsmt times, on 
fundry occafions, and very different fubje^ds. Is it n0t 
therefore reafonable to imagine, that fame parts or pafia- 
ges might have been cleariy enough underftood by thofe, 
for whofe proper ufe they were principally defigned, and 
yet feem obfcure to us, who fpeak another language, *and 
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Ikceitt other times i Is it at all abfurd or unfuitabk to th^ 
notioa we hare of God or man, to fuppofe that God may 
reveal> andyet rereal vrtAi a referve, upoa certain remoK^ 
and fubUmefubje^s^ content togi^e us hints and glimpfes^ 
rather thaa iniews ? May we not alfo fuppofe from ^i^a* 
£m of things, and the analogy of nature, that feme 
poixits, w}ttch might otherwife hare jbeen more clearly ex^ 
phmiedt were left obfcure mej^ely to encoun^ our diU* 
genee and lilodefty ? Two virtues, which^ tf it might 
nH feem ^refyeikkA to fiicb great men, I would recom* 
mend to^ikhe Mi»ute Phibfophers. L^cks replied, ,this 
indeed is excellent : You expedi that men of feafe and 
iipmt iKoidd in great humility jput f^ut ^ir eyes, and 
blindly fwallow all ^e a'bfurdities and nonfenfe that fludl 
be offbred to !&em for di^ne revelation. 

Eifphj— Oa tthe contrary, I would have Aem open 
their eyes^ look jh^pty, and try the fpiritt whether it is 
of God : and not fupinely and ignorantly condenm in ^Sba 
gfofs, all religions together^ ^ety withfuperftition^ trufli 
for the &ke of error^ matter of fad: for the fake <A fie* 
tion : a condiiA^ winch, at firft Sght, would feem ab* 
fuvd in liiftory, phyfic^ or any other -branch of human io^ 
quiry 1 But to compare idbe chriilian lyftem, or Holf 
Scriptuns, with other pretences to divme revelation, to 
cofifider impartialiy dbe do&rines, precepts, and events 
therein contained ; weigh them in the balance 5^th any 
oiher Tdigious, natural^ moral, or faiftorical accounts; 
and diKgently to €xamine all thofe proofs, internal and 
external, that for fo many ages have been able to influx 
eaceaad perfuade fomaHy wife, learned, and inquifittve 
men : Perhaps they might find in it certain peculiar cha- 
ra£lers, which fuffidently diftingaiih it from all other re- 
ligions and pretended revelations, whereon to groimd a 
leafens^ faith. In which caJGc I leave them to confider, 
whether it would be right to rejed with peren^ptory fcorii^ 
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a rerdatiion fo difttnguiOied and attefted) upon accofint 
of obfcurity in fome parts of it ? ' and whether it would 
feem beneath men of their fenfe and fpirit to acknowledge, 
that, for ought they know, a light inadequate to things, 
may yet be adequate to the purpofe of Providence ? and 
whether it might be unbecoming Aeir fagacity, and cri- 
tical (kill, to own, that literal tranflations from boob 
in an ancient oriental tongue, wherein there are fo manj 
peculiarities, as to the manner of writing, the figures <Xf 
fpeech, and the idioms fo remote from all our modem 
languages, and in which we have no other coeval writ- 
ings extant, might well be obfcure in many places, efpe- 
cially fuch as treat of fobje^s fubUme and difficult in their 
own nature, or allude to things, cuftoms, or events, 
very diftant from our knowledge ? And laftiy, whetfafsr 
it might not become their chara&er, as impartial and un- 
prejudiced men, to confider the bible in the fame li^ 
they would profane authors i Men are apt to make great 
allowance for tranfpofitions, omiffions, and literal errors 
of tranfcribers, in other ancient books, and very great 
for the difference of ftile and manners, efpecially in eaft- 
em writings, fuch as the remains of Zoroafter and G^m^'^ 
eiusy and why not in the prophets ? In reading Horace 
or Perjiusy to make out the fenfe, they will be ait the 
pains to difcover a hidden drama, and why not in Sdfomon 
or St. Paul ? I hear there are certain ingenious men, . 
who defpife king David's poetry, and yet profefs to ad- 
mire Homer and Pindar, If there be no prejudice or af- 
fectation in this, let them but make a literal verfion from 
thofe authors into Englijb profe, and they will then be 
better able to judge of the pfalms. 

Alc. — You may difcdurfe and expatiate ; but notwith- 
ftanding all you have faid, or (halt fay, it is a clear point, , 
that a revelation which doth not reveal, can be no better 
than a contradiction in terms. 
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EupHf*— *Tell me, Alcipbron^ do you not acknowledge 
the light of thcLfun to be the moft glorious produ£Hon of 
FiQFjdfitnce m thia natural world ? 

Alc* — jSupp(^IdOk 

EwH,r— TWs light, nevcrthelcfs, which you cannot 
4eny t9 be of God's making, (bines only qn the furfacc 
of things, lhines>not at all in the night, fliines imperfe6l«» 
ly in the twilight, is often interrupted, refrad:ed, and 
Qbfcured, .reprefents diftant thjings, and finall things du« 
bioufly, impetfedUy, or not at all. Is this true or no ? 

Aix.— rit is. 

EupH.-^hould it not follow, therefore, that to expeft 
kk this world a conftaut umform light from God, with- 
out any mixture of Cbade or myftery, would be departmg^ 
from the rule and analogy of the creation ? and that coa- 
fequently it is np argum^t die light of reyelation is not 
divine, becwfe.it may 90t b^ fo clear and full as you ex« 
pe& ; or .beeaufe it may not equally fhine at all times^jor 
in, all places. 

Alc. — As I profe& myfelf candid and indifferent 
throughput this debate, I muft needs own you fay fome 
pljiufible things, as aman of argument will neyer fail to. 
dp invindicadon of his prejudices^ 

IX But, to deal plainly, I muft tell you once for all, 
that .you may queftion and anfwer, illuftrate and enlarge 
forever, without being able to convince me that the chrif- 
tian religion is of divine revelation. I have faid fevcral 
things, and hav^ many more to fay^ which, believe me^ 
have weight not only with myfelf, but with many great 
men, my very good friends, and will have weight, what- 
ever Euphranor can fay to the contrary, 

EuPH.— O Alciphron ! I envy you the happinefs of fuch 
acquaintance. But, as my lot fallen in this remote com- 
er deprives me of that advantage, I am obliged to make 
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dM^ moft of this oppoftonity, w1)m& your and^Xj^Av have 
jpit into my h^^n^ I confider yoa as tma able dhllnirge- 
ons, and you were pleafed to confider me as s^ patfen^ 
whofe cure you have generoufly uadeytsdbeit. No% a pa- 
fkntmuft have fttU^ liberty to eiplain his cafe, and tefij^all 
his fympMns, the concealing o£ whick^^ might pnrvetit^a 
ftarhik cure. You wiU be pleafed^ dierefatcv to undd^ 
Ibnd tnel net as oli|eid3iig to^ or sivguiiig igAaSty dther 
your (kill or medicinesi but only as-feCtiag forth my ows 
cafe, afid the tS^Ct^ they hwe^BBptm. me« Say, AU^^ktin^ 
did you not give me to underftand, that you- would ex- 
tiipate my prejudiQCS ? 

ALc."«-Jt is true : a good pl^fficiaft eracSenles every 
Jlbre of the difeafe* Come, yoaftall have a^ patient he«w 
ing. 

EupRi — ^Pray, ivais it Mt die opinion of Pfa^, tikst 
Godinfpired partkular nven, as organs or tnunpets, fe 
pi^oclaim- and found forth his oracle to the wwld ? * And 
was not the fame opinion alfo embraced by o&ers the 
gt^ateft writers of ariti<^uity ^ 

Ckr.— -jiMt^^dr feenls to- have thought* that aB t»ae pe^ 
ets fpoke by in^iraticH^ ; and TtMfi diat there was ae 
extraordinary genius without it. l^is hath made fooMi^ 
of our affed:ed free-thinkers attempt to pafs themfelves 
upon the world for enthufiafts. 

Alc. — ^What would you infer from all dus ? 

EupH.— I would infer, that in%)iratioii fhould fecm 
nothing impoffible or abfurd, but rather agreeable to the 
fight of reafon, and the notions of mankind. And this, 
1 fuppofe you will acknowledge, Slaving made it an ob- 
je£lioti agsunil: a particular revelation, that diere are fo 
many pretences to it throughout the world. 

Alc. — O Euphramry he who looks into the bottom of 
drings, and refolves them into dicir firft principles, is 

* Plato in lone. 
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e not eaTily amufed with words. The word infpiration founds 
indeed big, but let us, if you pleafe, take an original 
view of the thing fignified by it. To infpire, is a word 
borrowed from the Latin, and, ftriftly taken, means no 
more than to breathe or blow in : nothing, therefore, can 
be infpired, but what can be blown or breathed, and 
nothing can be fo, but wind or vapour, which indeed may 
fill or puff up men, with fanatical and hypochondriacal 
ravings. This fort of infpiration I readily admit. 
^ EuPH. — ^What you fay is fubtle, and I know not wh^t 
eSe£t it might have upon me, if your profound dif- 
courfe did not hinder its own operation. 

Alc. — How fo ? 

EupH. — ^Tell me, Alciphron^ do you difcourfc, or da 
you n6t ? To me it feems that you difcourfe admirably. 

ALC.~-Be that as it will, it is certain I difcourfe. 

EupH.— But when I endeavor to look into the bottojqi 
of things, behold ! a fcruple rifeth in my osind how thi& 
- can be ; for to difcourfe is a vrord of Latin derivation, which 
originally (ignifies to run about ; and a- man cannot run 
about, but he muft change place, and move his legs y fo 
^ long therefore as you fit on this bench, you cannot be faid 
to difcourfe. Solve me this difficulty, and then perhaps 
I may be able to folve yours. 

Alc«— You are to know, that difcourfe is a word bor- 
rowed from fenfible things, to exprefs an invifible a&ion 
of the mind, reafoning or inferring one thing from ano- 
ther : And, in this tranflated fenfe, we may be faid to 
difcourfe, though we fit dill. 

EuPH.— And may we not as well conceive, that the 
term infpiration might be borrowed from fenfible things, 
to denote an action of God, in an extraordinary manner, 
influencing, exciting, and enlightening the mind of a 
prophet or an apoftle ? who, in this fecondary, figura- 
tive, and tranflated fcnfe, may trulv be faid to be infpired, 

L 1 
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though there (hould be nothing in the cafe of that wind 
or vapour implied in the original fenfe of the word ? It 
feems to me, that we may, by looking into our own minds, 
plainly perceive certain inftinfts, impulfes, and tendencies, 
which, at proper periods and occafions, fpring up unac- 
countably in the foul of man. We obfervc very vifible 
figns of the fame in all other animals. And thefe things 
being ordinary and natural, what hinders bufwc may con- 
ceive it poilible for the human mind, upon an extraordi- 
nary account, to be moved in an extraordinary manner, 
and its faculties ftirred up and af^uated by a fupematural 
power ? That there are, and have been, and arc likely to 
be wild vifions, and hypochondriacal ravings,, no body 
can deny : But to infer from thence, that there are no 
true infpirations would be too like concluding, that fomc 
men are not in their fenfes, becauie other men are fools. 
And though I am no prophet, and confequently cannot 
pretend to a clear notion of this matter \ yet I Ihali not 
therefore take upon me to deny, but a true prophet, or inc 
fpired perfon, might have had as certain means of difcem* 
ing., between divine infpiration and hypochondriacal fancy, 
as you can between ileeping and waking, till you have 
proved the contrary. You may meet in tlie book of J&r" 
em'tah with this pafTage : * The prophet that hath a dream, 
/ let him tell a dream : And he that hath my word, let 

* him fpeak my word faithfully : what is the chaff to the 
' wheat, faith the Lord ? Is not my word like as a fire, 
/ faith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the 

* rock in pieces V * You fee here a diftiniftion made be- 
tween wheat andchafFj true and fpurious, with the migh- 
ty force and power of. the former. But I beg pardon for 
quoting Scripture to you. I make my appeal to the gen- 
eral fenfe of mankind, and the opinion of the wifefl: 

• Jcrcm. xxifi. 28, 29. . . 
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heathqns^ which feems fufficient to conclude divine infpi- 
ration poffible^ if not probable, at leaft tHl you prove the 
contrary. 

X. Alc— The poffibility of infpirations and revela- 
tions I do not think it neceffary to deny. Make the beft 
you can of this concelBon. 

EuPH. — Now what is allowed poffible we may fuppofc 
in fad:. 

Alc.-— We may. 

EuPH. — Let us then fuppofe, that God had been pleaf- 
ed to make a revelation to men ; and that he infpired fomc 
as a means to infl:ru£): others. Having fuppofed this, can 
you deny, that their infpired difcourfes and revelations 
might have been committed to writing, or that being 
written, after a. long traft of time they might become in 
fcveral places obfcure; that fome of them might even 
originally have been lefs clear than others, or that they 
might fiifier fome alteration by frequent tranfcribmg, as 
other writings are known to have done ? Is it not even ve- 
ry probable that all thefe things would happen ? 

Alc— I grant it. 

EuPH.— And granting this, with what pretence can 
you rejeO; the Holy Scripture as not being divine, upon 
the account of fuch figns or marks, as you acknowledge 
would probably attend a divine revelation tranfmitted down 
to us, through fo many ages ? 

ALC.-«*-But allowing all that in reafon you can defircj 
and granting that this may account for fome obfcurity, 
may reconcile fome fmall differences, ot fatisfy us how 
fome difficulties might arife by inferting, omitting, or 
changing here and there a letter, a word, or perhaps a 
fentence : Yet thefe are but fmall matters, in rtfptGt of 
the much more coniiderable and weighty obje£tions I 
could produce, againft the confefled do£trines, or fubje£fc 
matter oi thofc writings. Let us fee wkat is contained 
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in thefe facrcd books, and then judge whedier it is prob- 
able, or poflible, fuch revelations ihould erer have been 
made by God ? Now I defy the wir of man to contrive 
any thing more extravagant, than the accounts we there 
find of apparitions, devils, miracles, God manifeft in the 
flefli, regeneration, grace, felf-denial, refurredion of the 
dead, and fuch like agri /omnia : Things fo odd, unac- 
countable, and remote from the apprehenfion of man- 
kind, you may as foon wafh a blackmore white, as clear 
them of abfurdity. No critical (kill can juftify them, 
no tradition recommend them, I will not fay for divine 
revelations, but even for»the inventions of men of fenfc. 
EuPH. — I had always a great opinion of your fagacity, 
but now, Alcipl^ofif I confider you as fomething more 
than man : Elfe how (hould it be poflible for you to know, 
what or how far it may be proper for God to reveal ? Me- 
thinks it may confift, with all due deference to the greateft 
of Iiuman underftandings, to fuppofe them ignorant of 
many things, which are not fuited to their faculties, or lie 
out of their reach. Even the councils of princes lie often 
beyond the ken of their fubjeds, wbo can only know fo 
much as is revealed by thofe at the helm j and are often 
unqualified to judge of the ufefulne(s and tendency even 
of thaf, till in due time the fcheme unfolds, and is ac- 
counted for by fucceeding events. That many points con- 
tained in Holy Scripture are remote from the common ap- 
prehenfions of mankind, cannot be denied. But I do not 
fee, that it follows from thence, they are not of divine 
revelation. On the contrary, fhouid it not feem reafona- 
ble to fuppofe, that a revelation from God (hould contain 
fomething diiFerent in kind, or more excellent in degree, 
than what lay open to the common fenfe of men, or could 
even be difcovered by the nwft fagacious philofopher ? 
Accounts of feparate fpirits, good or bad, prophefies, 
miracles, and fuch things, are undoubtedly ftrange : But 
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I would fain fee how you can prove them impoffible or 
abfurd. 

Alc. — Some things there are fo evidently abfurd, that 
it would be almofl: as filly to difprove them as to believe 
them : And I take thefe to be of that clafs. 

XL EuPH.— But is it not poffible, fome n^en may 
fiiew as much prejudice and narrownefs in rejedJing all 
fuch accounts^ as others might eafinefs and credulity in 
admitting them ? I never durft make my own obfervatipn 
or experience the rule and meafure of things fpiritual, fu- 
pernatural) or relating to another world, becaufe I (hould 
think it a very bad one* even for the vifible and natural 
things of this : It would be judging like the Siamefey who 
was pofitive it did hot freeze in Holland^ becaufe he had 
never knowrr fueh a thing as hard water, or ice, in his 
own country. I cannot comprehend why any one, who 
admits the union of the foul and body, (hould pronounce 
it impoffible for the human nature to be united to the di- 
vine, in a manner ineffable and incomprehenfible by reafon. 
Neither can I fee any abfurdity in admitting, that finful man 
may become regenerate, or a new creature, by the grace 
of God reclaiming him from ^ carnal life, to a fpiritual 
life of virtue and holinefs. And fince the being governed 
by fenfe and appetite, is contrary to the happinefs and 
perfeftion of a rational creature, I do not at all wonder 
that we are prefcribed felf-denial. As for the refurreftion 
of the dead, I do not conceive it fo very contrary to the anal- 
ogy of nature, when I behold vegetables left to rot in the 
earth, rife up again with new life and vigor, or a worm 
to all appearance dead, change its nature, and that, 
which in its firft being crawled on the earth, beconne a 
new fpecies, and fly abroad with wings. And indeed 
when I confider, that the foul and body are things fo ve- 
ry different and heterogeneous; I can fee no reafon to be 
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pofithrei that die one muft tieceflarily be extinguilhed 
upon the diflblution of the other ; efpecially fince I find 
in myfelf a ibrong natural defire of immortality, and I 
have not obferred that natural appetites are wont to be 
given in vain, or merely to be fruftrated. Upon the 
whole, thofe points which you account extravagant and 
abfurd, I dare not pronounce to be fo ull I fee good rea- 
fon for it. 

Xn. Cri.— No, AlciphroHi your pofitive airs muft not 
pafs for proofs \ nor will it fuiEce to fay, things are con- 
trary to common fenfe, to make us think they are fo : By 
common fenfe, I fuppofe, (hould be meant either the ge- 
neral fenfe of mankind, or the approved reafon of think- 
ing men. Now I believe that all thofe articles, you have, 
witli fo much capacity and fire, at once fummed up and 
exploded, may be (hewn to be not difagreeable, much 
Icfs contrary to common fenfe, in one or other of thefe 
acceptations. That the Gods might appear and converfe 
among men, and that the Divinity miglit inhabit human 
nature, were points allowed by the heathens ; and for 
tlus I appeal to their poets and philofophers, whofe tefti- 
monies are fo numerous and clear, that it would be an 
afiront to repeat them to a man of any education. And 
though the notion of a devil may not be fo obvious, or 
fo fuHy defcribed, yet there appear plain traces of it, ei- 
ther from reafon or tradition. The later Platoniftsy as 
Porphyry and Ltmblichus^ are very clear in the point, al- 
lowing diat evil demons delude and tempt, hurt and pof- 
fefs mankind. That the ancient Greets, Chaldeans, and 
Egyptians, believed both good and bad angels^ may be 
plainly coUeded from Plato, Plutarch, and the Chaldean 
oracles. Origen obferves, that almoft all the Gentiles, 
who held the being of demons, allowed there were bad 
ones-* There is even fomething as early as Horner^ that 

* Origai. L 7. contra Cdfum. 
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is thought by the learned cardinal, Beffariony\ to allude to 
the fall of f^tan, in the account of Ate^ whom th,e poet 
reprefents as caft down from heaven by Jove^ and then 
wandering about the earth, doing mifchief to mankind. 
This fame Ate is £aid by Heftody to be the daughter <^ 
difcord / and by Euripides, in his Hippolytus, is mention- 
ed as a tempter to evil. And it is very remarkable, thsut 
Plutarch, in his book De vitando are alieno, fpeaks after 
Empiibcles, of certain demons th^t fell from heaven, said 
were banifhed by God, Daimones theelatoi hai ouranopeteis. 
Nor is diat lefs remarkable, which is obfervcd by FioF' 
nus from Pberecydes Syrus, that the^e ha^d bqen a down*^ 
fal of demons, who revolted from Gpd : and that Opienem 
us (the old ferpent) was head of that rebellious crew.**—- » 
Then as to the other articles, let any one con(ider what 
the Pythagoreans taught, of the purgation and /i^/, or de- 
liverance of the foul : What mod philofophers, but efpe- 
cially ihejloicsf of fubduing our paffions : What P/«^ 
and Hieroeies have faid of forgiving injuries : What the 
acute and fagacious Ariftotle Mrrites, in his Ethics to Ni^ 
comachuSf of the fpirituaJ and divine life, that life whichy 
according to him, is too excellent to be thought human 4 
infomuch as man, fq far forth as man, cannot attain to 
it ; but only fo far forth as he hath fomething divine in 
him : And particulariy, let him refledi on what Socrates 
taught, to wit, that virtue is not to be learned from men, 
that it is the gift of God, and that good men are not good 
by virtue of human care or diligence, 0uk einai autbropinen 
epimeleian e agathoi agathoi gignontai.* Let any man, who 
really thinks, but confider what other thinking men have 
thought, who cannot be fuppofed prejudiced in favor of 
revealed religion ; and he will fee caufe, if not to diink 

t In cahininiat Platonis, L 3. c. 7. 
** Vid. Argttin. in Phsdrum Platonii. 
* Vid. Plat ia Protag. & alibi paffioa. 
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with rcTcrence of the chriilian dod^rines of grace, felf- 
denial, regeneration, fan^ification, and the reft, even 
the moft myfterious, at lead to judge more modeftly and 
warilj» than he who fliall, with a confident air, pro- 
nounce thbm abfurd, and repugnant to the reafon of 
mankind. And in regard to a future ftate, the common 
fenfe of the Gentile world, modem or aticient, and the 
opinions of the wifeft men of antiquity, are things fo well 
known, that I need fay nothing about them. To'me it 
feems, the Minute Philofophers, when they appeal to 
reafon and common fenfe, mean only the fenfe of their 
own party : A coin, how current foever among them- 
felves, that of other men will bring to the touchftone, 
and pais for no more than it b worth. 

Lts. — ^Be thofe notions agreeable to what or whofe 
fenfe they may, they are not agreeable to mine. And if 
I am thought ignorant for thb, I pity thofe who think 
me fo. 

XIII. I enjoy myfelf, and follow my own courfes, 
Mrithout remorfe or fear : Which I fliould not do, if my 
head were filled with enthufiafm ; whether gentile or 
chriftian, philofophical or revealed, it is all one to me. 
Let others know or believe what they can, and make the 
beft on*t, I, for my part, am happy and fafe in my igno- 
rance. 

Cri. — ^Perhaps not fo fafe neither. 

Lys. — ^Why, furely you won*t pretend that ignorance 
is criminal ? 

Cri. — Ignorance alone is not a crime. But that wilful 
ignorance, afFe£bed ignorance, ignorance from floth, or 
conceited ignorance, is a fault, might eafily be proved by 
the teftimony of heathen writers : And it needs no proof 
to fhew that if ignorance be our fault, we cannot be fc- 
cure in it as an excufe. 
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Lys. — ^Honeit Crito fecms to hint, that a man (hould 
take care to inform himfelf, while alive, left his negle£3: 
be punifhed when he is dead. Nothing is fb plifillani- 
mous and unbecoming a gentleman as fear : Nor could 
you take a likelier courfe to fix and rivet a man of honot 
in guilt, than by attempting to frighten him out of it. 
This is the ftale, abfurd ftratagem of priefts, and that 
which makes them, and their religion, more odious and 
contemptible to me, than all the other articles put toge«- 
ther. 

Cri.— I would fain know why it may not be reafona- 
ble for a man of honor, or any man who has done amifs^ 
to fear ? Guilt is the natural parent of fear ; and nature 
is not ufed to make men fear, where there is no occafion. 
That impious and profane men (hould expeft divine pun- 
ifhment, doth not feem fo abfurd to conceive : And that, 
under this expeftation, they fliould be uneafy, and even 
afraid, how confiftent foever it may or may not be with 
honor, I am fure confifts with reafon. 

Lys. — ^That thing of hell and eternal punifhment is the 
moft abfurd, as well as the moft difagreeable thought that 
ever entered into the* head of mortal man. 

Cri.— But you muft own, that it is not an abfurdity pe- 
culiar to chriftians, fince Socrates, that great free-thinker 
of Athens, thought it probable there might be fuch a 
thing as impious men for ever punifhed in hell. * It is 
recorded of this fame Socrates, that he has been often 
known to think for four and twenty hours together, fixed 
in the fame pofture, and wraped up in meditation. 

Lys.— Our modem free-thinkers are a more lively fort 
of men. Thofe old /philofophers were moft of them 
whimfical. They had, in my judgment, a narrow, timor- 
ous way of thinking, which by no means came up to the 
frank humor of our times. 

* Vid. Platon* in Gorgia. ' 
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CRi.-«-Bot I appeal to your owia jttdgmenl^ if a oian^ 
who knows not the nature of the foul, can be viSvar4id]bf 
die light of reaiboj whether it is mortal or immortal i 

Anftmui inter eat nobifcum tnorte perempta^ 
An tenebrat ord vifat vaftafque lacunm f 

Lts. — Bat what if I know the nature of the foul j 
What if I have been taught that whole fecret by a moden^ 
free-thinker ? A man of fcience who difcovered it not by 
a tirefome introrerfion of his faculties, not by amuing 
himfelf in a labyrindi of notionsi or ftupidly tjb^kJng for 
whole days and nights together, but by looking into thsa^, 
and obferving the analogy of nature. 

XIV. This great man is a philofbpher by fire, wiio \m 
made many procefles upon vegetable^. It is his opiniofi 
that men and vegetables are really of the fame fp^ii^; 
that animals are moving vegetables, and vegistabjes ia^^ 
animals \ that the mouths of the one, and the ropt$ of the 
other, ferve to the fame ufe, differing only in poCtion^ 
that bloilbms and flowers anfwer.to the moft indecent and 
concealed parts in the human body; jth^t vegetabl(p ^nd 
smimal bodies are both alike organized, and that in bcuji 
there is life, or a certain motion and circulation of juices, 
through propqr tubes or vefiels. I ihall never foiget thk 
able man's imiolding the nature of the foul in the follow- 
ing manner. The foul, faid he, is that fpecific form, or 
principle, from whence proceed the diflin£l qualities or 
properties of things. Now, as vegetables are anjore Am- 
ple and lefs perfed; compound, and cp^fequei^tly more ea- 
fily analyfed than animals, we will begin with the coiit- 
templation of the fouls of vegetables. Know then, that 
the foul of any plant, rofemary fpr inftancp, is neither 
more nor lefs than its cffential oil. Upon this depends 
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its peeitliar fragrance, taiie^ and medkiaal Virtues, or, in 
other words, its life and operations. Separate or extra& 
this eflential oil by chymic art, atid you get the foul o{ 
the plant : What remains being a dead carcafs, without 
any one property or virtue of the plant, whidi is preferr- 
ed entire in the oil, a drachm whereof goes f utther than 
iieveral pounds of the plant. Now thb fame eflential oil 
is itfelf a compofition of fulphur and fait, or of a grofs 
un^luous fubftance, and a fine fubtile principle or volatUe 
fait impriiimed therein. This volatile fait is properly the 
e^ence of the foul of the plant, containing all its virtue, 
and tbe^ is the vehicle of this moft fubtile part of the 
foul, or that which fixes and individuates it. And a^ 
upon feparation of this oil from tkc plant, the plant died, 
fo a fecond death, or death of the foul^ enfues upon the 
reJblutidn of this ^flential oil into its prineif^s ; as ap*> 
pears by learvifig it^etpofed for ibme time to the open air, 
fothat the volatile faflt, or fpirit, may fty oiF; after which 
the oil remams dead and infipid, but withdut any feniibk 
diminution of its weight, by the lofs of that volatile ef- 
fence of the foul, that ethereal aura, that fpark of enti- 
ty^ wbich^ retvrnsarnd mixes with the fobr light, the uni- 
Verfal foiil of the world, and only fource of life, whether 
vegetable, animal, ear intc^lledual ; which differ only ac- 
cording to the grofsnefs or finenels of the vehicles, and 
the different textures of the natural alembics, or, in other 
words, the organized bodies, * where the aborementioned 
volatile eflence inhabits and is elaborated, whete it a^ls 
and is a^ed upon. This chymical fyftem lets you at once 
into the nature of the foul, and accounts for all its phseiio- 
mena. In that compound which is called man, the foul, 
or efiential oil, is what commonly goes by the name of 
animal fpirit : For you muft know, it is a point agreed 
by chymiils, that fpirifs are nothing but the more fubtile 
oils. Now in proportion^ as the eflential oil of the vo- 
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getable man is more fubtile Azn that of other vegetables, 
die volatile fait that impregnates it is more at liberty to 
nSt : Which accounts for thofe fpecific properties and ac« 
tions of human kind^ which dtftinguifh them above other 
creatures. Hence you may learn why» among the wife an^ 
cientSy fait was another name for wit, and, in our times, a 
dull man is faid to be infipid or infulfe. Aromatic^ oils, 
matured by great length of time, turn to falts : This fliews 
why human kind grow wifer by age. And what I have 
faid of the twofdid death or difiblution, firft, of the com- 
pound, by feparating the foul from the organical body, 
and fecondly, of the foul itfelf, by dividing the voiadk fa^t 
from the oil, illuftrates and explsuns that nodon of cer* 
tain ancient philofophers : That as the man was a com- 
pound of foul and body, fo the foul was compounded of 
the mind, or intellefb, and its aethereal velucle : And timt 
the feparation of foul and body, or de^ of the man, is, 
after a long tra£t of time, fucceeded by a fecond death 
of the foul itf elf ; to wit, the feparation or deliverance 
of the intelle^i from its vehicle, and re-union with the 
fun. 

EuPH. — O LjficleSf your ingenious friend has opened a 
new fcene, and explained the moft obfcure and difficult 
points in the cleared and eafieft manner. 

Lys.— I muft own this account of things ftruck my 
fancy. I am no great lover of creeds or fyftems : But 
when a notion is reafonable, and grounded on experience, 
I know how to value it. 

Cri. — In good earned, Lyfic/es, do you beHcve this ac- 
count to be true ? 

Lys.— Why then, in good eamefl:, I do not know 
whether I do or no. But I can aflure you tlie ingenious 
artift himfelf has not the leaft doubt about it. And to 
believe an artift in his art, is a juft maxim and fhort way 
to fcience. * 
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Cri«p— But what relation hath the foul p£ man to diy*. 
mic art ? The fame, reafon, that bids me truft a fkilful 
artift in his as.t, inclines.me to fufpe(9: turnout of his ait. 
Men ar£ too apt to reduce unknown things to the ftandard 
of what they know, ^and bring a prejudice or tindui^c; 
£rom^ things they have been converfant in, to judge there-? 
by. of things in which they have not bjsen converfant. I 
}>ave known a fiddler gravely teach, that the foul was hzxn 
mony ; a jgeometrician very pofitive, that the foul muft bf( 
extended ; and a phyfician, who having pickled half a do? 
zen embryos, and diiTeflied as many rats and frogs, grew 
conceited,, and affirmed there was no foul at all, and that 
it was a vulgar error. 

Lys.— My noticHis fit eafy. I fliall not engage in pe* 
dantic diiputes about them. They who dpn't like then^ 
may leave them. 

£uPK.r— This, I fuppofe, is faid much like a gentle-^ 
man. 

XV. But pray, ij^r/^/, tell me whether the clergy 
come within that general rule of yours : That an artift 
may be trufted in his art ? . 

Lys.— By no means. 

EuPH.— -Why fo ? 

Lys. — ^Becaufe I take myfelf to know as much of thofe 
matters as they do. 

EupH. — ;But you allow that, in any other profeffion, 
one that hath fpent much time and pains, may attain 
more knowledge, than a man of equal or better parts, 
who never made it his particular bufinefs. 

Lys.— I do. 

EuPH. — And neverthelefs, in things religious and dji- 
vlne, you think all nien equally knowing. 

Lys. — I do not fay all men. But I think all men of 
fenfe competent judges. 
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EuPH/-— What I aie th« divine attributes and diip^xifa- 
lk)ns to mankkidy the true end aad happioels of rational 
creatttfes, trith the means of improving and pei£e^ing 
dieir beings, more eafj and obvioos pointsy tban the^ 
which make the fabje£k of every common profeffion ? 

Lrs.-'-^Perhaps not : but one thing I kaofw^ £omt 
&ing$ atre fo manifeftly abfurd, that no authority fhaiH 
make me give into them. For inftance, if all mankind 
fliould pfetend to perfuade me that the Son of God was 
bom upon earth in a poor family, was fpit upon, buffetedi 
and cmcified, lived like a beggar, and died like a thief, I 
Ihould never beliete one fyllable of it. Oumnon feafe 
ihews every one, what figure it would be <kcenft for an 
earthly prince, or ambaflador, to make j and the Son of 
God| Upon an embafly from heaven, rauft needs have 
made an appearance beyond all others of great eckit, and, 
in all ttfpt&Sf A€ very reverfe of that which Jefus Cbrift 
is reported to have made, even by his own hiftorians. 

£upH. — O Ljficlesy though I had ever fo much mind 
to app'rove and applaud your ingenious reafoning, yet I dare 
not affent to this for fear of Crito. 

Lys. — Whyfo? 

EupH.— -Becaufe he obferved juft now, that men judge 
of things they do not know, by prejudices from things 
{titj do know. And I fear he would obje£l that you^ 
who have been converfant in the grand tnondet having your 
head filled with a notion of attendalits, and equipages, 
and liveries, the fatiiiliar badges of human grahdesr, are 
lefs aible to judge of that which is truly divine : and that 
one who had feen lefs, and thought more, would be apt 
to imagine a pompous parade of worldly greatnefs, not 
die moft becoming the author of a fpiritual religion, that 
was defigned to wean tnch from the worlds andtaife them 
above it. 



I 
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Cri.-t-Do you thiok, LyficUsf if a man fliwld make 
his eatrance into London, in a rich fuit of clothes, with a 
kutidred gilt coaches^ and a thoufand laced footmen, thaH 
this "would be a more divine appearance, and have moni 
of true grandeur in it, that if hie had power with a word 
to heal all manner of difeafes, to raife the dead to life^ 
and fttii the raging of the winds and fea ? 

Lys.—- ^Without all doubt it muft be very agreeable t^ 
eomaion fenfe to fuppofe, that he could reftord others to 
life, who could not fave his own. You tell us, indeed^ 
that he rofe ag^n from the dead \ "but what occafion wa9 
there for him to dfe, the juft for the unjuft, the Son o£ 
God for wicked men ? And why in that individual place ? 
Why at that very time above all others ? Why did he 
aot make his appearance earlier, and preach in all parts 
of the world, that tibe benefit might have been more ex-^ 
ten&ve and equal? Account for all thefe points, and re- 
concile ihem, if you can, to the common notions and 
plain fenfe of mankind. 

Cri.-- — And what if thofe, as well as many other points, 
fliould lie out of the road that we are ac<|uainted with % 
muft we, therefore, explode them, and make it a t^le to 
condemn every proceeding as fenfelefs, that doth not 
£quare with the vulgar fenfe of man ? That, indeed^ 
which evidently contradids fenfe and reafon, you have a 
right to diibelieve. And when you are unjuftly treated, 
you have the fame right to complain. But I think you 
fiiould diftingui(h between matter of debt and matter of 
favor. Thus much is obferved in all intercourfe between 
man and man ; \^herein afts of mere benevolence are 
never infifted on, or examined and meafured with the 
fame accurate line as matters of juftice. Who but a Mi- 
nute Pbilofo^er would, upon a gratuitous diftribution 
of favors, .inquire, why at this time, and not before? 
why to the||e perfons, and not to others ? Various are the 
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natural abilities and opportunities of haman load. How 
wide a dUferenoe is there in refped of the law of nature, 
between one of our (lupid ploughmen and a Minute Phi- 
lofopher ! Between a Laplander and an Athehian ! That 
condufby therefoite, which feems to you pardal or une- 
qual, may be found as well in the difpenfatioa of natural 
religion as of revealed, and if fo, why it (hould be 
made an objeAion againft the one more than the other, 
I leave you £o account. For the reft', if the precepts and 
certain primary tenets of religion appear, in the eye of 
reafon, good and u&ful ; and if they are alfo. found to 
be (o by their effs£ts, we may, for the fake of them, adnut 
certain other points, or dod:rines> recommended with them, 
to have a good tendency, to be right ainl true ; although 
we oinnot difcem their goodnefs or truth by the mere light 
of human ireafon, which m^y well be fuppofed an infuf** 
ficient judge of the proceedings, counfels and defigns^ of 
Providence, and tlus fufficeth to make our convi^on rea- 
fonable. 

XVL It is an allowed point, that no man can judge of 
this or that part of a machine taken by itfelf, without 
knowing the whole, the mutual relation or dependence 
of its parts, and the end for which it was made. And, 
as this is a point acknowledged in corporeal and natural 
things, ought we not, by a parity of reafon, to fufpend 
our judgment concerning the moral fitnefs of a fingle un- 
accountable part of the divine economy, till we are more 
fully acquainted with the moral fyftem, or world of fpi- 
rits, and are let into the defigns of God's providence, and 
have an extenQve view of his difpenfations paft, prefent, 
and future ? Alas ! Lyjlcks^ what dp you know even of 
yourfelf, whence you come, what you are, or whither , 
you are going ? To me it feems, that a Minute Philofo- 
ph^r is like a conceited fpeftator, who never looked be- 
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hind the fcenes, and yet would judge of the maclunery ; 
who from a tfanfient glimpfe of a part only of (ome <^e 
fcene, would take upon him to cenfure the plot of a play. 
» Lys.— As tol the plot I won*t fay ; but in half a fccne 
a man may judge of an abfurd aftor. With what color 
or pretext can you juftify the vindifiive, froward> whim- 
fical behavior of fome infpired teachers or prophets ? Par- 
• ticulars, that ferve neither for profit nor pleafure^ I make a 
ihift to forget : but, in general, the truth of this charge I 
do very weil remember. 

Cri.-— Tou need be at no pains to prove a point, I (hall 
neither juftify nor deny. I would only beg leave to ob« 
ferve, that it feems a fure fign of fincerity in the facred 
writers, that they fhould be fo far from palliating the d^- 
feds, as to publifh even the criminal and abfurd a£fcians 
of thofe very perfons, whom they relate to have been in- 
fpired. For the reft, that there have been human paf- 
fiojns, infirmities, and defers in pbrfons infpired by God, 
I freely own : nay, that very wicked men have been in- 
fpired, as Balaam, for inftance, and Caiaphas, cannot be 
defied. But what will you infer from thence ? Can you 
prove it impoflible that a weak or finful man ihould be- 
come an inftrument to the fpirit of God, for conveying 
his purpofe to other finners, or that divine light may not, 
as; well as the light of the fun, (hine on a foulveflel with- 
out polluting its rays ? 

Lys.— To make fhort work, the right way would be 
to put out our eyes, and not judge at all. 

Cri. — I do not fay fo, but I think it would be right, if 
fome fanguine perfons, upon certain points, fufpedied their 
own judgment. 

Alc. — But the very things faid to be infpired, taken by 
themfelves, and in their own nature, are folnetimes fo 
^rong, to fay no worfe, that a man may pronounce tliem 
not to be divine at firft fight ; without troubling his head 

N n 
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about die fyftem of Providence or connexion of events i 
As one may fay that grafs is green^ without knowingijr 
confidering how it grows, what ufes it is fubferrient to, or 
how it is connedcd with the mundane f j^m. Thus, for 
inftance, the fpoiling of the Egyptians^ and the extirpa;^ 
Mon of the CtnMamtes^ every one, at firft glance, fees to be 
cruel and unjuft, and may, therefore, without deliberating, 
pronounce them unworthy of God. 

Cri* — But, AlctphroHy to judge rightly of thefe things, 
may it not be proper to confider, how long the Jfraelkes 
had wrought under thofe fcvere taik-mafters of Egypt^ 
whoLt injuries and hardOtips they bad fuftained from them, 
what crimes and abbniinations the Canaanites had been 
guilty of wiiat right God hath to difpofe of the things of 
this world, to punifli delinquents, and to .appoint both 
the manner and the inftruments of his juftice ? Man, 
who has not fuch a right over his fellow-creatures, who is 
himfelf a fellow-finner widi them, who is Hable to error 
as well as paflion, whofe views are imperfe£b, V^o is gov- 
erned more by prejudice than the truth of things, may not 
improbably deceive himfelf, when he /ets up for a judge 
of the proceedings of the holy, omnifciittit, impaffive 
Creator and Governor of all things. 

XVIL ALCv-^Bclieve me, Gr/<d, men are never fo ia- 
duftrious to deceive themfelves, as when they ei^age to 
defend their prejudices. Tou would fain reafqn us out of 
all ufe of our reafon : can any thii^be more irrational ? 
To forbid us to reafon on the divine difpenfations, is to fup« 
pofe they will not bear the teft of reafon ; or, in other 
words, that God zQls without reafon, which ought not to 
be admitted, no, not in any Angle inftance : For if in 
one, why not in another ? Whoever, therefore, allows a 
God^ mud allow that he always a£ts reafonably. I wUl 
not, therefore, attribute to him a£tionsand proceedmgs that 
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are imiviafonaUe. He hath given me reafon to judge ¥nth« 
al ; and I will judge by that unerring light, lighted from 
the univerfal lamp of nature. 

Cri.— -O Alctphron I as I frankly own the common re« 
mark to be true, that when^ a man is againft reafon, it is 
a (hrewd fign, reafon is againft him ; fo I (hould never go 
about to diffuade any one, much lefs one, wha fo well 
knew the value of it, from ufing that noble talent. Qa 
the contrary, upon all fubje£):s of moment, in my opin- 
ion, a man ought to ufe his reafon ; but then, whether 
it may not be reafonable to ufe it with fame deference to 
fuperior reafon^ it will not, perhaps, be amHs to confid<- 
er. He, who hath an exa£l view of the meafure, and of 
the thing to be meafured, if he applies the one to the other, 
may, I grant, meafure exadly. But he, who undertakes 
to meafure without knowing either, can be no more ex- 
a£i than he is modeft. It may not, neverthelefs, be kn- 
pofllble to find a man, who, having neither an abfl:ra& 
idea of mof al fitnefs, nor an adequate idea of the divine 
economy, fhall yet pretend to meafure the one by the 
other. 

Alc.^ — It Biuft furely derogate from the wkHom of 
God, to fuppofe his condu^l; cannot bear being infpe£led, 
2K>t even by the twilight of human reafon. 
, JEypH.— You allow, then, God to be wife ? 

Alc.-^I do. 

EOPH.— -What I infinitely wife ? 

Ai-c — Even infinitely. 

EuPH.-— His Wifdom, then, far exceeds that of man. 

Alc.— Very far. 

EuPH.r— Probably more than the wifdom of man, that 
of a child. 

Alc. — ^Without all queftion. 

EupH. — What think you, Akiphrotiy mull not the c0n- 
AxxOl of a parent feem very unaccountable Xo a child, vrfien 
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its inclinations are thwarted, when it is put to - learn the 
letters, when it is obliged to fwallow bitter phjfic, to 
part with yrhat it likes, and to fuffer, and do, and fee 
many things done contrary to its own judgment, however 
reafonable or agreeable to that of others ? 

Alc— This I grant. 

EuPH. — Will it not, therefore, follow from hence, by a 
parity of reafon, that the little child, man, when it takes 
upon it to judge of the fchcmes of parental Providence ; 
and a thing of yefterday, to criticife tlie economy of the 
Ancient of Days ^ will it not follow, I fay, that fuch a 
judge, of fuch matters, mud be apt to make very errone- 
ous judgments ? efteeming thofe things in themfelves un* 
accountable, which he cannot account for, and conclud- 
ing of fome certain points, from an appearance of arbi- 
trary carriage towards him, which is fuited to his infancy 
and ignorance, that they are in themfelves capricious or | 
abfurd, and cannot proceed from a wife, juft, and be- 
nevolent God. This fingle confideration, if duly attend- 
ed to, and applied, would, I verily think, put an end to 
many conceited reafonings againft revealed religion. 

Alc. — You would have us then conclude, that diings, 
to our wifdom unaccountable, may neverthelefs proceed 
from an abyfs of wifdom, which our line cannot fathom: 
And that profpe&s viewed but in part, and by the broken 
tinged light of our intelleds, though to us they may 
feem difproportionate and monftrous, may, neverthelefs, ap- 
pear quite otherwifc to another eye, and in a different fit- 
uation : In a word, that ashtiman wifdom is but childifh 
fdly, in refpeft of the divine, fo the wifdom of God 
may fometimes feem fooliQinefs to man. 

XVIII. EuPH. — I would not have you make thefe con- 
clufions, unlefs in reafon, you ought to make them : 
But if they are reafonable, why fliould you not make 
them ? 
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Alc.— Some things may feem reafonable at one time, 
and not at another : And I take this very apology you 
make, for credulity and fuperftition, to be one of thofe 
things. When I view it in its principles, it feema 
naturally to follow from juft conceflions : But when I con- 
fider its confequences, I cannot agree to it. A man had 
as good abdicate his nature, as difclaim the ufeof reafon. 
A do£l:rine is unaccountable, therefore it mufl: be dii^ne ! 

EuPH.— Credulity and fuperftition are qualities fo dif- 
agreeableand degrading to human nature, fo furely an ef- 
fe£t of weaknefs, and fo frequently a caufe of wickednefs, 
that I {hould be very much furprifed to find a juft courfe 
of reafoning lead to them. I can never think, that reafon 
is a blind guide to folly, or that there is any connexion 
between truth and' faKhood, no more than I can thiidL a 
thing's being unaccountable a jproof that it is divine: 
Though at the fame time, I cannot help acknowledging, it 
follows from your own avowed principles, that a thing's 
being unaccountable, or incomprehenfible to our reafon, is 
no fure argument to conclude it is not divine; efj^cially 
when there are collateral proofs of its being fo. A diild 
is influenced by the many fenCble effe£l:s it hath felt, of 
paternal love, and care^ and fuperior wifdom, to believe 
and do feveral things with an implicit faith and obedience : 
And if we, in the fame manner, from the truth and rea- 
fonablenefs which we plainly feet in fo many points within 
our cognifance, and the advantages which we experir 
encc from the feed of the gofpel fown in good ground, 
were difpofed to an implicit belief of certain other pointy 
relating to fchemes we do not know, or fubjefts to which 
our talents are perhaps difproportionate, I am temipted to 
think it might become our duty, without difhonoring our 
reafon ; which is never fo much difhonored, as whea it is 
foiled, and never in more danger of being foiled, than 
by judging where it hath neither means nor right to 
judge. 
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Lts.-^ woiiU gi?e a good deal to fee that iogei^us 
gamefter, 6b«mr, ha^e the handling of Eupbranor one 
flight at our clob. I own he it a peg too high for me in 
feme of his notions : But then he is admirable at vindicap^ 
ting human reafon againft the impofitions of prieftcraft. 

iny. ALa-— He would undertake to make it as clear as 
Avj Ugbt, that there was nothing worth a draw in chrif- 
tianitf, but what ererj one knew, or might know, as 
well without as with it, before as fince Jefus Chrijt. 

Cei.^-— That great man, it feems, teacheth, that com^ 
mon ienfe alone b the pole-ftar, by which mankind ought 
to fteer $ and that what is called revelation muft be ridic- 
vious, becaufe it is unneceflary and ufelefs, the natural 
talents of every m^n being fufficient,. to make him happy, 
good, and wife, without any further correfpondence with 
heaven eidier for light or aid. 

EnrB.-*— I have^ already acknowledged how fenftble I 
am, that my fituation in this obfcure comer of the country 
deprives me of many advantages, to be had from die 
conver&itioB of ingenious men in town. To make my- 
fdf fome amends, I am obliged to converie with the dead) 
and my own thoughts, which laft I know are of little 
.we%ht againft the authority of Glaucus^ or fuch like great 
men in the Mmite Philofophy. But what fliall we fay to 
Socrates f for he too was of an opinion very difierent from 
that stfcnbed to Glaucus ? 

Alc— -For the prefent, we need not infift on authorities, 
ancient or modem, or inquire which was die greater man 
Socrates or Glaucus* Though, methinks, for fo much as 
authority can fignify, the prefent times, gray and hoary 
"•wth age and experience, have a manifcft advantage over 
diofe that are falfly called ancient. But not to dwell on au* 
Qiorities, I tcU you in plain Englijb, Euphranor^ we do 
»ot want your revelations : And that for this plain reafon. 
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diofe, that are clear^ every body knew before^ and diofe^ 
that are obfcure, no body is the better for, 

EuPH.— 'As it is impoiliblej that a man {hotikl believe 
the pra^cal principles of the chriilian religion, and not 
be the better for them : So it is evident, that thofe princU 
pies may be much more eafily taught as points of faith^ 
than demonftrated or difcovered as points of fcience. 
This I call evident, becaufe it is plain fa3:. Since we 
daily fee, that many are inftruAed in matters of faith; 
that few are taught by fcientific demonftration ; and that 
there are. ftill fewer, who can difcover tru A for themfehres. 
Did Minute Philofophers but tefleft, how rarely men arc 
fwayed or governed by mere ratiocination, and how often 
by faith, in the natural, or civil concerns of the world ! 
How little they know, and how much they believe ! How 
uncommon it is to meet with a man who argues juftly, 
who is in truth a mafter of reafon, or walks by that rule ! 
How much better (as the world goes) men are qualified to 
judge of fadis than of reafonings, to receive truth upon 
teftimony than to deduce it from principles ! How general 
a fpirit of truft or reliance runs through the whole fyftem 
of life and opinion ! And, at the fame time, how feldom 
the dry light of unprejudiced nature is followed or to be 
found ! I fay, did our thinking men but bethjnk themfeives 
of thefe things, they would perhaps find it difficult to af- 
fign a good reafon, why faith, which hath fo great a 
Ihare in every thing elfe, (hould yet have none in religion. 
But to come more clofely to your point, whether it was 
poflible for mankind to have known all parts of the chrif- 
tian religion, befides myfteries and pofitive inftitutions, is 
not the queftion between us ; and that they a£fcually did ' 
not know them, is tpo plain to be denied. This, perhaps, 
was for want of making a due ufe of reafon. But, as 
to the ufefulnefs of revelation, it feems much tibe fame 
thing whether men could not knowj or would not be at 
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the pains to know the doftrines revealed. And as for 
thofe do&rinesy /which .were too obfcure to penetratey or 
too fablime to reach, by natural reafon ; how far mankind 
tnay be the better for them b more, I had almoft fsud, 
than even you or Glmucus can tell. 

« 

XX. Alc— *But whatever may be pretended as to ob- 
fcure doflrines and difpenfationSf all this hath nothing to 
do with prophecies ; which, being altogether relative to 
mankind, and the events of this world, to which our fa- 
culties are furely well enough proportioned, one might ex- 
pert Ihould be very clear, and fuch as might inform in- 
ftead of puzzling us. 

EuPH.— -And yet it mud be allowed, thatasfome prophe- 
cies are clear, there are others very obfcure : but, left to 
myfelf, I doubt I fhould never have inferred from thence 
that they were not divine. In my own way of thinking, 
I fliould have been apt to conclude, that the prophecies, we 
underftand, are a proof for infpiration : But that thofe we 
do not underftand are no proof againft it. Inafmuch as 
for the latter our Ignorance, o( the referve of the Holy Spirit 
may account : but for the other, nothing,, for ought that 
I fise, can account but infpiration. 

Alc. — ^Now I know feveral fagacious men, who con- 
clude very dinere^tly from you, to wit, that the one fort 
of prophecies' are nonfenfe, and the otlier contrived after 
the events. Behold the difference between a man of free 
thought and one of narrow principles ! 
. EupH. — It feems then, they reje£k the revelations bc- 
caufe they are obfcure, and DanieFs prophecies becaufe 
they are clear. 

Alc— Either way, a man of fenfe fees caufe to fufpeA 
there has been foul play. 

EuPH. — Tour men of fenfc are, it feems, hard to 
pleafe. 
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Alc— Our Phitefophcrs are men of piercing eyes. 

EuPH. — ^I fappofe fuch men never make trancient judg- 
ments from tranefent views, but always eftabliih fixe4 
conclufions upon a thordugli infpedion of ^itigs; Foip' 
my own part, I dare not engage with a man, who has 
examined thofe points fo nifcely, as it may be prefumed, 
you have done : But I could name fome eminent writers 
of our own, now living, whofe books on the firbjeft x^ 
prophecy have given great fatisfa^ioi^ to gentlemen^ 
who pafs for men of fenfe and learning, here in the 
country. 

Alc. — You muft know, Euphranor, I am not at lei- 
fure to perufe the learned writings of divines, on a fub- 
jeft' which a man may fee through with half an eye. To 
me it is fufficient, that the point itfelf is odd and out of 
the road of nature. For the reft, I leave them to difpute 
and fettle among themfelves, where to fix the precife time 
when the fcepter departed from Judah : Chr whether in 
DaniePs prophecy of the Mejfiah wt fko\x\i compute by 
the Chaldean or the Julian year. My only conclufioi^ 
concerning all fuch matters is, that I will never trouble * 
myfelf about them. 

EuPH. — ^To an extraordinary genius, who fees things 
with half an eye, I know not what to fay : But for the 
reft of mankind, one would diink it (Kould be very rafh 
in them to conclude, without much and exa£): inquiry, on 
the unfafe fide of a queftion which concerns their chief 
intereft. 

Alc— Mark it well : A true genius in purfuit of truth, 
makes fwift advances on the wings of general maxims, 
while little minds creep and grovel amidft mean particu-' 
larities. I lay it down for a certain truth, that by the 
fallacious arts of logic and critfcifm, ftraining and for- 
cing, palliating, patching and diftinguifliihg, a man may 
juftify or make out any thing : And this remark, with 

O « 
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one or two about prejudice, faves me a worM of trouble. 
EuPH.— -T0U5 AlciphroHf who foar fublim^ on ftrong 
and free pinions, vouchfafe to len^ a hoping hand ^o 
thofe, whom you behold intangled in the birdlime of pre- 
judice. For my part, I find' it very poffible to fuppofe 
prophecy may be divine, although there (hould be fome 
obfcurity at this diftance, with refpedi to dates of time, 
or kinds of years. You yourfelf own revelation poflible: 
And allowing this, I can very eafily conceive itmay be 
odd, and out of the road of nature. I can, witod^ 
amazement, meet in holy fcripturcs divers prophecies, 
whereof I do not fee the completion, divers texts I do 
' not underftand, divers myfteries^ above my comprehen- 
fion, and ways of God to me unaccountable. Why may 
not fome prophecies relate to parts of hiftory I am not 
well enough acquainted with, or to events not yet come 
to pafs ? It feems to me, that prophecies unfathomed by 
the hearer, or even the fpeaker himfelf, have been after* 
ward verified and underftood in the event : and it is one 
of my maxims, that; what hath been^ may be. Though 
I rub mine eyes, and do mine utmoft to extricate myfelf 
from prejudice, yet it ftill feems very poffible to me, that, 
what I do not, a more acute, more attentive, or more 
learned man may underftand: At leaft thus tnuch U 
plain : the difficulty of fome points or paffages doth not 
hinder the cleamefs of others : And thofe parts of fcrip- 
ture which we cannot interpret, we are not bound to know 
the fenfe of. What evil or what inconvenience, if we 
cannot comprehend what we are not obliged to compre- 
hend, or if we cannot account for thofe things, which it 
doth not belong to us to account for ? Scriptures not un- 
derftood, atone time, or by one perfen, maybe under- 
ftood at a nother time, or by other perfons. May we not 
perceive, by retrofpefk on what is paft, a certain progrefs 
from darker to lighter, in the feries of the divine econo- 
my towards man ? And may not future events clear up 
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fach points, as at prefent exercife the faith of believers ? 
Now, I cannot help thinki^ig (fuch is the force either of 
truth or prejudice) that in all this, there is nothing ftrain- 
ed or forced, or which is not reafonable and natural to 
fuppofe. 

XXI. Alc. — Well Euphranar, I will lend you a help- 
ing hand, fince you defire it, but think fit to alter my 
method : For you muil know, the main points of chrif- 
tian belief have been infufed fo early, and inculcated fo 
often, by nurfes, pedagogues, and priefts : That, be 
the proofs ever fo plain, it is a hard matter to 4:onvince a 
mind thus tin£^ured and ftained, by arguing againil re- 
vealed religion from its internal chara£iers. I (hall there- 
fore fet myfelf to confider things in another light, and ex- 
amine your religion by certain external characters, or cir- 
cumftantials, comparing the fyftem of revelation with 
collateral accounts of ancient heathen writers, and {hew* 
ing how ill it coniifts with them. Know then, that the 
chriftian revelation fuppofing the jfewijb, it follows that if 
the Jeimjh be deftroyed, the chr^ian muft of courfe fall 
to the ground* Now, to make (hort work, I ihall at- 
tack this Jewijb revelation in its head. Tell me, are we 
not obliged, if We believe the Mofaic account of things, 
to hold the world was created not quite fix thoufand years 
ago ? 

EuPH. — ^I grant we are. 

Alc— What will you fay now, if other ancient re«- 
cords carry up the hiftory of the world many thoufand 
years beyond this period ? What if the Egyptians and 
Chtnefe have accounts extending to thirty pr forty thoufand 
years ? What if the former of thefe illations have obfcrv* 
cd twelve hundred eclipfes, di^ring the fpace of forty-eight 
thoufand years, before the time of Alexander the Great ? 
What if the Chinefe have alfo many obfervations antece- 
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dent to the Jemnfi account of the creation ? 'What if the 
G>aldiam had been obferving the ftaw for aborc four hun- 
dred thoufand years ? And whatfhall we fay^ if yrp have 
fuc(^eilions of kings and their reigns, marked for fcven^ 
thoufand years before the beginning of the world, affignr 
ed by Mrfes ? Shall we rejed the accounts and records of 
•all other nations, the moft famous, ancient, and learned 
in the world, andprefenre a blind reverence for the legif- 
lator of the Je^s ? 

EupH.— And pray, if they defervc to be rejedcd, why 
(hould we not rcjcS them ? What if thofe monftrous 
chronologies contain nothing but names without a£iions 
and manifeft fables ? What if thofe pretended obfervations 
of Egyptians and Chaldeans^ were unknown or unregarded 
by ancient aftronomers ? What if the J^^i/j- have fheturn 
the inconfiftency of the like Chinefe pretentions with the 
truth of Ephemerides ? What if the moft ancifent Chinefe 
obfervations allowed to be authentic, are thofe of two 
fixed ftars, one in the winter folftice, the other in the ver- 
nal equinox, in the reign of dieir king Tao, which was 
fincc the flood ? * 

Alc.^— You-muft give me leave to obferve the Romjjh 
miffionaries are of fmall credit in this point. 

, EuPH.i^-*But what knowledge h^ve Mi^c, or can we have, 
of thofe Chinefe af&irs, but by their means ? The fame 
perfons that tell us of thefe accounts refute them : ff we 
reje<a their authority in one cafe, what right have we to 
build upon it in another ? — . 

Alc. — When I confider, that the Chifje/ehzvt annals of 
more than forty thoufand years, and that they are a learn- 
ed, ingenious, and acute people, very curious and addided 
to arts and fciences, I profcfs I cannot help paying fome 
regard to their accounts of time. 

• BuDchioi Hiftor. Univerf. c. 17. 
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EupH.— Whatever advantage, their fituation and polit' 
ical maxims may have given themj it doth not appear, they 
are fo learned or fo acute in point of fciehce as the Euro* 
peons. The general cbarafter of the Chine/e, if we may 
believe Trigaltius and other writers, i» that they are men 
of a trifling and credulous Quriofity, addi£^ed to fearcl\ 
after the philofopher's (tone, and a medicine to make men 
immortal, to aftrcdogy, fbrtune-teliing, and prefages of 
all kinds* Their ignorance in nature and mathematics ia 
evident, from the great hand the Jefuits make of that 
kind of knowledge among them. But what (hall we think 
pf thc^ extraordinary annals, if the very Chmefe them- 
felves give no credit to them for more than three thouland 
years before Jf/U^OmJI? If they do not pret;cn4to have 
begun to write hiftory above four thouland years ago ? 
And if tjie oldeft books they have now extant in an intelli- 
gible chara£ter, are not above two thoufand years old ? 
One would think a man of your fagacity, fo apt to fuf« 
pefl;, every thing, oiit of v tlu? common road of nature, 
fliould.not^ wkhout the dtiareft; proof, admit thofe annals 
for .authentic/ which record f^ch ftrange things as the 
fun's not fetting.fi^ t^.days^, aad gold raining tht^ days 
togeAer. Tell, me, Aldpkrjmt cain ?pm really believe 
thefe things, witfeout inqvuring :by what means'the tradi^ 
Ition was preferved, .through wh^fe h^ds it pafled, or wl^t 
reception it vf^% ,wi^, or r who firft committed it to wti* 
ting,?, -' • 

AjLCr— To omit, the Ch'mefe and Aeir ftpry, lit wiHrferye 
my piurpofe as well to bliild on the^ authority of Mmitih^ 
that learned %£gjg&/w« prieft, who hadfuidi opportunities 
of fearching into the moil ancient vaccounts of time,, and 
copying into his dynaflues the mod venerable aiui authentic 
records infcribed on the pillars of Henms. 

EuPH.— Pray„ 4lciphron^ where were thofe chiOQolok 
gical pillars to be feen ? 
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Alc^— In the StriaJkal land. 

EuFH.^— And where is that c^mntry i 

Alc.—- I do not know. 

EupR.— How were thofe records pt e£snred lor fo many 
agesdown to the time of this Hermes^ who is (aid to have 
\ftai the fifft inventor of letters ? 

Alc.— »Ido not know. 

EuFH. — ^Did any other writers^ before or fince MoHe^ 
tiof pretend to have feen^ or tranfciibed, or known any 
thing about thefe pillars ? 

Alc— *Not tli^t I know. 

EuFH.— Or about the jdace where diey are iaid to have 
been? 

Alc.—- *If they did^ it is more than I know. 

EupH.— Dq the Greek authors that went into £gji0, 
and confulted the Egyptian prieftsj agree with thefe ac- 
counts of Manetho ? 

Alc— Sttppofe they do not 

EopR.-— Doth DiodoruSf who lived fince Manstbo^ fd- 
towy cite, or fo much as mentiim this &m6 Man^io ^ - 

Alc— What virill you infer from all this ? • 

EuPH.-— tf Ididnotkadwyouandyonrprincipks, and 
how vigifamdy yOu g«ard againft impoHure, I fhoulAjnifet 
that you were a very credulous man. Wot what can we 
call it but credulity to believe mofi: increiMde things on 
mofk Sender audiority, fuch as fragments of an obicure 
writer, difagreeing with all other luftorians, fupported 
by an obfdure authority of Hermes*^ pillars, for which 
ypu muft take his word, and which contain things fi> im- 
probable as fucceffidns of gods and demi-^gods, for ma- 
ny dioufand years, Vulcan alone havitig reigned nine thou- 
fand ? There is little in ^fe venerable dynafties of Man^' 
ethoy befides names and numbers : And yet in that litde 
we meet with very ftrange things, that would be thought 
Tomsiatic in another wptcr : For inftance, the Kik ovev^ 
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flowing with lioney^ the mo<m grotim bigger^ a fpeaking 
lamb^ feventy kings who reigned ds many days, one after 
another, a king a day. * If you are known, jUciphronf^ 
to ^ve credit to thefe things, I fear you will lofe the hon- 
our of being thought incredulous. 

Alc. — And yet thefe ridiculous fragments, as yott 
would reprefent them, have been thought worth the pains 
and lucubrations of very learned men. How can you ac-* 
count for the work that the greilt Jofeph ^caliger and Sir 
John Marjham make about them ? 

EuPH. — ^I do not pretend to account for it. To fee 
Scaliger add another Julian period to make room for &ch 
things as ManeMs dynafties, and Sir John Marjham tadce 
fo much learned pains to piece, patch, and mend diofe 
dbfcure fragments, to range iheih in fynchronifms, and 
try to adjuft theni with (kcred chronology, or make them 
confiftent with themfelves and other accounts, is to me 
very ftrange and unaccountable. - "Why they, or Eufebius^ 
or yourfelf , Or any other lesomed man fliould imagine thofe 
things dfeferve any regard, I leave you to explain. 

XXTT. Alc. — After all, k is m)t eafy to conceive what 
fliould move, not only Memetbo^ but alfo other Egy^ian 
priefts, loiig before his time, to fet up fuch great preten- 
ces to antiquity, all which, however difiering one from 
another, agree in this, that they overthrow the Mofaic hifr 
tory. How can this be accounted for, without fome real 
foundation ? What point of pkafure, or profit, or power, 
could fet men on forging fi^xeflioiis of ancient name^^ 
and periods of time for ages before the world began ? 

EupH.— -Pray, Ahiphron^ is there any thing fo ftrange 
or (ingular in this vain humor dF extending the antiquity 
of nations beyond the truttr? Hath it not been obferved 
in moft parts of the world ? Doth it not even in our own 
ttn^s ihew itfelf, efpecially among thofe dependent and 

* S««l. Can. ITag. I. %, 
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fobdued people, who have little elfe to boaft of. To pafs 
over others of our fellow-fubjefts, who, in proportion 
as they are below their neighbors in wealth and power, 
lay claim to a more remote antiquity ; are not the preten- 
Cons of Iri/hmeriy in this way, known to be very extrava- 
gant ? If I may truft my memory, Cf Flaherty^ in his 
Ogygia, mentions fome tranfaflions in Ireland before the 
flood. The fame humor, and from the fame caufe, ap- 
pears to have prevailed in S/r/7y, a country, for fome cen- 
turies paft, fubjedi to the dominion of foreigners r during 
which time, the Sicilians have publifhed divers fabulous 
accounts, concerning the original and antiquity of their 
cities, wherein they vie with each other. It is to be prov- 
ed by ancient infcriptions, whofe exiftence or authority 
feems on a level with that of Hermes^s pillars, that PaUf' 
mo was founded in the days of the patriarch, Ifaac^ by a 
colony of Hebrenvsy Phoenicians, and Syrians^ and that a 
grandfon of Efau had been governor of a tower fubfifting 
within thefe two hundred years in that city. * The anti- 
quity of MeJJina hath been carried ftill higher, by fome 
who would have us think it was enlarged by Nimrod, f 
The like pretenfions are made by Catania^ and other towns 
of that ifland, who have found authors of as good credit 
as Manetho to fupport them. Now I fhould be glad to 
. know why the Egyptians y a fubdued people, may not 
probably be fuppofed to have invented fabulous accounts 
from the fame motive, and like others valued themfelves 
on extravagaht pretenfions to antiquity, when in all other 
refpe£ls they were fo much inferior to their mafters ? 
That people had been fucceffively conquered by -E/A/^/>/fl«j, 
AJJyrianSy Babylonians j PerftanSj and Grecians , before it 
appears that thofc wonderful dynafties of Manetho and the 
pillars of Hermes were ever heard of 5 as tliey had been 

• Faxdti;Hift. Sicnl decad. x. 1. 8. 
f Reina Notizie lidorichc di Mefliiia* 
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by the two firft of thofe nations before the time bf Sphn 
himfelf, the earlicft Greek that is known to have confulted 
the priefts of Egypt : Whofe accounts were fo extrava- 
gant that even the Greek hiftorians, though unacquainted 
with Holy Scripture, were far from giving an intire credit 
to them. Herodotus making a report upon their authority, 
faith, thofe, to whom fuch things feem credible, may make 
the beft of them, for himfelf declaring that it was his 
purpofe to write what he heard.* And both he and Dio^ 
dorus do, on divers occafions, ftie\jr the fame diffidence in 
the narratives of thofe Egyptian priefts. And as we ob- 
ferved of the Egyptians j it is no lefs certain that the Pte- 
nicians, AJfyrians^ and Chaldeans were each a conquered 
and reduced people, before the reft of the world appear 
to have any thing of their pretenfions to fo remote anti- 
quity. 

Cri.— -But what occafion is there to be at any pains to 
account for the humor of fabulous writers ? Is it not fuf- 
ficient to fee that they relate abfurdities ; that they arc 
unfupported by any foreign evidence ; that they do not 
appear to have been in credit, even among their own 
countrymen, and that they are inconfiftent one with ano- 
ther ? That men ftiould have the vanity to impofe on the 
world by falfe accounts, is nothing ftrange : it is much 
more fo, that after what has been done towards unde- 
ceiving the world by fo many learned critics, there ihould 
be men found capable of being abufed by thofe paltry 
fcraps of Manetho^ Berofus^ Ctejias^ or the Uke fabulous 
or counterfeit writers. 

Alc. — Give me leave to obferve, thofe learned critics 
may prove to be ecclefiaftics, perhaps fome of them pa- 
pifts. 

Cri. — What do you think of Sir Ifaac Newton, was he 
cither papift or ecclefiaftic ? Perhaps you may hot allow 
him to have been in fagacity or force of mind equal to the 

* Herodotus in £uterp«. 
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great men of the Minute Philofophy : But it cannot be 
denied that he had read and thought much upon the fid>- 
ytGtf and that the refult of his inquiry was a petfed coii* 
tempt of all thofe Celebrated rivals to Mofes. 

ALCr— It hath been obferved by ingenious men, that 
Sir Ifaadfeiutonj though a layman, was deeply prcjudi* 
cedy witnefs his great regard to the bible. 

CRi.^-^And the fame may be faid of Mr. LdxSee^ Mf« 
j9<9^/^y Xord Bacon ^ and other famous laymen, who, how* 
ever knowing Jn fome points, muft neverthelefs be alio^ 
ed n6t to have attained that keen difc^mment^ which ^ 
the peculiar diftin^iion of your fe6l. 

XXin. But perhaps there may be other reafons be* 
0de prejudice, to incline a man to gives Mofes the pre- 
ference, on the truth of whofe hiftory the government, 
manners, and religion of his countrymen were founded 
and framed ; of whofe hiftory there are manifeft traces 
in the moft ancient books, and traditions of the GefOUes, 
particularly of the Brachmans and Perfees ; not to men- 
tion the general atteftation of nature, as well as antiqui- 
ty, to his account of a deluge ; whofe hiftory is confirm- 
ed by the late invention of arts and fci^nces, the gradual 
peopling of the world, the very names of ancient nations, 
and even by the authority and arguments of that renowa- 
ed philofopher, Lucretius^ who, (Xi ether points, is fo 
much admired and followed, by thofe of your ic£k. 
Not to mention, that the continual decreafe of fluids, 
the finking of hills, and the retardatldti of planetary mo- 
tions, aiFord fo many natural proofs, which (hew tMs 
world had a beginning ; as the civil or hiftorical proofs 
abovementioned, do plainly point out this beginning, to 
have been about the time afligtied in Holy Scripture. 
After all which^ I beg leave to add one obfervation move* 
To any one, who confiders that^ on digging into the 
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earth, fuch quantities of fhells, and, in fome pls^:es> 
hones and horns of animals are found, found and entire, 
after having laixf there in all probability fome thoufands of 
years, it fhould feem probable, that gems, jpci^dat^^fiQd 
implements in metal or ftone, might hay^^ Jafted indr<^ 
buried underground forty or fifty thouf^i^ year§, ifi^h^'v 
world had been fo old* How comes itihen to pafs^j thsdbc i 



no retnains are found, no antiquities ofrt|iofe^^i^t^9erous 
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Jigcs, preceding the fcripture accounts of J^e ; no fr^-/ 



ments of buildings ; no public monuments ; 4^0 iiill^ig^ 
cammeoes, ftatues, baflb relievos, medals, inlcnption^, 
uteniils, or artificial works of any kind, are ever difcov- 
ered, which might bear teftimcmy to the exiftence of 
thofe mightyr empires, thofe fucceffions of monarchs, 
heroes, and demi-gods, for fo many thoufand years? 
Let us look forward, and fuppofe ten or twenty thoufand 
years to come, during which time, we will fuppofe, that 
plagues, famines, wars, and earthquakes ihall have made 
great havock in the world ; is it not highly probable, 
that at the end of fuch. period, pillars, vafes, and ftatue$ 
now in being of granite, or porphyry, or jafper^ (ftones 
of fuch hardneis, a^ we know them to have lafted two 
thoufand years above ground, without any confiderable 
alteration) would bear record of thefe, and paft ages ? 
Or that fome of our current coins might then be dug up, 
or old walls and the foundations of buildings fliew them- 
£d[ves, as well as the iheUs and ilones of the primeval 
world, are preferved down to our times ? To me, it feems 
to follow, from thefe confiderations, which common 
fenfe and experience, make all men judges of, that we 
may fee good reafon to conclude, the world was created 
about the time recorded in the Holy Scripture. And if 
we admit a thing fo extraordinary as the creation of this 
world, it (hould feem that we admit fomething ftrange, 
*and odd, and new to human apprehcnfion^ beyond any 
other miracle whatfoever. 
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. XXIV. Akiphran fat mufing and made no aofwer, 
wbereupcm Ljfic/es czprefled himfelf in the £dUowing 
manqer. I muft owB| I (hould rather fuppofe with 
LucfftiuSi that the world was made by chancej» and that 
men grew out of the earth like pompionsi than pin my 
faith on thofe wretched fabulous fragments of oriental 
hiftory. And as for the learned meui who have taken 
pains to illuftrate and piece them together, they appear to 
me no better than fo many mufty pedants. An ingenious 
free-thinker may, perhaps, now and then make fome ufe 
of their lucubrations, and play one^ abfurdity againft ano- 
ther. But you are not, therefore, to think, he pays any 
real regard to the authority of fuch apocryphal writers, or 
believes one fyUable of the Chinefe, Babylonian^ or Egyptian 
tradidons. If we feem to give .them a preference before 
the bible, it is only becaufe they are not eftabtiihed by 
law. This is my plain fenfe of the matter, and I dare 
fay it is the general fenfe of our fe£t: ; who are too ration- 
al to be in earneft on fuch trifles, though they fometimf s 
give hints of deep erudition, and put on a grave face to 
divert themfelves with bigots. 

Alc. — Since Lvficles will have it fo,, I am content not 
to build on accounts of time, preceding the JMofaic. I 
muft neverthelefs beg' leave to obferve, there is another 
point of a different nature, againft which there do not lie 
the fame exceptions, that deferves to be confidered, and 
may ferve qur.purpofe as well. I prefume it will be al- 
lowed that hiftorians^ treating of times within the Mofaic 
account, ought by impartial men to be placed on the fame 
foot with Mofes. It may therefore be exp^£^ed, that 
thofe, who pretend to vindicate his writings, (hould re- 
concile them with parallel accounts of other authors, treatr 
ing of the fame times, things, and perfons. And, if 
we arc npt attached (ijigly to ili^/, but take our notions 
from other writers, and the probability of things, we 
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(hall fee good caufe to believe, the ^Jews were only a crew 
of leprous BgyptianSf driven from their country on account 
of that loathfome diftemper : And that their rdigion^ 
pretended to have been delivered from heaven at Mount 
Sinai^ was in truth learned in'' Egypt ^ and brought from 
thence. . 

Cri.— -Not to infift, on what cannot be denied, that 
an hiftorian, writing of his own times is to be believed^ 
before odiers who treat of the fame fubjcdl, feveral ages 
after, it feems to me that it is abfurd to expefl: we fhould 
reconcile Mofes with profane hiftorians, till you have firft 
reconciled them one with another. In anfwer, therefore, 
to what you obferve, I de(ire you would confider in the 
firft place, that Manetho, Cheremottj and Lyfimachus had 
publiflied inconfiftent accounts of the Jenvs^ and their go- 
ing forth from Egypt:* In the fecond place, that their 
language is a plain proof, they were not of Egyptian, but 
either of Pheniciarij of Syrian, or of Cfjoldean original : 
And in the third place, that it doth not feem very proba- 
ble to fuppofe, their religion, the bafis or fundamental 
principle of which was the worfhip of one only Supreme 
God, and the principal defign of which was to abolifh 
idolatry, could be derived from Egypt, the moft idolatrous 
of all nations. It muft be owned, the fepaxate (ituation 
and inftitutions of the Jews, occafioned their being treat-^ 
ed by fome foreigners, with great ignorance and contempt 
of them, and their original. But Strah, who is allowed 
to have been a judicious and inquifitive writer, though he 
was not acquainted with their true hiftory, makes more 
honorable mention of them. He relates that Mofes^ with 
many other worfliippers of one infinite God, not approv- 
ing the image worfhip of the Egyptians and other nations, 
went out from Egypt and fettled in Jerufaiem, where they 
built a temple, to one only God without images, f 

• Jofeph. contra Apion. 1. i* f Strab. L id. 
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XXV. ALe«— We who affint ihe caiife of 
leligioii, ia Adk later ages of the woddy lie UBder great 
4i£Mivaiitage89 from the loft of ancient books, which 
deaied up many points to die eyes of Aofe ^gieat men» 
Cilfuif Porpbyryj an4 JuEioBj wtichat a greater diftanc^ 
and with le(s help, cannot fo eafily be made out by us : 
Buty had we thofe recordsy I doubt not, we might demol- 
ifli the whole fyftem at once. 

Cri.-— And yet I make fome doubt of this ; becaufe 
Aofe great men, as you call them, with all tlM>fc advant^ 
gcs could not do VL 

ALc.-«-That muft needs have been owing to dbe dut 
aeft, and ftupidity of the world, in diofe days, when 
the art of xeafoning was not io much known and cultiva^ 
ted as of late : But thofe men of true genius faw thrcmg^ 
thfe decdt themfisWes, and were very clear in their opin? 
ion, which conTinoes me, they had good reafoa Qa thpir 
fide. 

i CR|.-f^ And yet that great man Celfia feems to hav€ h^d 
tery flight and 'inconftsmt notions : one whitet he talb 
like a thorough Epicurean ; another, he admits miracl^i 
prophecies, and a future date of rewards and punifluiients. 
What think you, Mc^hron^ is it not fomething ca|>ricioul 
in fo great a man, among other advantages w^ch he 
afcribes to brutes above human kind, to fuppofe they are 
magicians and prophets \ that they have a nearer com^ 
merce and union with the divinity ; ^at they know moisf 
than men \ and that elq)hants, in particular, are of all 
others moft reli^us animals, and ftri£l obfervers of an 

Alc-^A great genius will be fometioies whimficaL 
But what do you fay to the emperor, Julian^ was not he 
an extraordinary man ? 

Cri.-— He feems by his writings, to have been lively 
and fatirical. Further, I make no difficulty pf owning 

* Origen. contra Celfum. L 4, 
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that he was a generous, temperate, gallant, and facetious 
emperor : But at the fame time it muft be allowed, b&» 
caufe his own heathen paiiegyrift, AmmianusMarcelUntUf * 
allows it, that he was a prating, light, vain, fuperftitious 
fort of man. And, therefore, his judgment, or author* 
ttf can be but of fmall wei|^t with thofe, who are not 
prejudiced in his favon 

Alc.^— But of all the great men, who wrote againft 
revealed religion, the greateft without queftion was that 
truly great man^ Poffhyfjj the lofs Qf whofe invaluable 
work can never be fufficiently lamented. This profound 
philofopher went to the bottom and original of tlungs* 
He moft learnedly ccMifuted the fcriptures, (hewed the ab^ 
furdity of the Mofmc accounts^ undermined and expo^ 
fed the prophecies, and ridiculed allegorical interpreta* 
tions. f The moderns, it muft be owned, have done 
great things, and (hewn themfelves able men : Yet I can^ 
not but regret the lofs of what was done by a peffon of 
fuch vaft abilities, and who lived fo much nearer the foun^ 
tain-head ; though his authority furvives his writings, and 
muft ftill have its weight, with impartial meit, in fpite of 
the enemies of truth. 

- Cri. — Porphyry^ I grant, was a thorough infidel, tiho^ 
be appears by no means to have been incredulous. It 
feems he had^ great opinion of wizards and necromano* 
ers, and believed the myfteries, miracles, and prophecies 
of Theurgijts and Egyptian priefts. ' He was far from be^ 
ing an enemy to.obfcure jargon, and pretended to extras 
eidinary extafies. In a word, this great man appears fes 
have been as unintelligible as a fchodman, as fuperfti^ 
tious as a monk, and as fanatical as any quietift or qtUK 
ker : and, to complete his chara&er as Minute Philofo-* 
pher, he was under fttong temptations to lay violsitt 

• Am. MarpeUin. L Sj. ' 

t Luc. Holfteoitti de viu & fcriptii Porpbyrii. 
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lutads on himfelf . We may fnune a notion of this patri- 
arch of infidelity, from his judicious way of thinking up- 
on odier points, as well as the chriftian religion. So fa- 
gaciotts was he as to find out, that the fouls of infe£):s, 
when feparated from their bodies, become rational : that 
demons of a thoufand fhapes afiift in making philtrums 
and charms, whofe fpiritual bodies are nourifhed and fat- 
tened by the fteams of libations and facrifices : That the 
ghofts of thofe, who died violent deaths, ufe to haunt and 
appear about their fepulchres. This fame egregious phi- 
lofopher adviiieth a wifeman not to eat flefli, left the impure 
(bul of the brute that was put to violent death fliould en- 
ter, along with the flefli into thofe who eat it. He adds, 
as a matter of fa£l, confirmed by many experiments, that 
thofe who would infinuate into themfelves the fouls of 
fuch animals, as have the gift of foretelling things to come, 
need only eat a principal part, the heart, for inftance, of 
a ftag or a mole, and fo receive the foul of the animal, 
which will prophefy in them like a God.* No wonder 
if men, whofe minds were preoccupied by faith and tenets 
of foch a peculiar kind, fhould be averfe from the recep- 
tion of the gofpel. Upon the whole, we defire to be ex- 
cufed, if we do not pay the fame deference to the judg- 
ment of men, that appear to us whimfical, fuperftitious, 
weak, and vifionary, which thofe impartial gentlemen do, 
who admire their talents, and are proud to tread in their 
footfteps. 

Alc. — Men fee thmgs in different views : what one 
admires another contemns : r it is evi^ poflible for a preju- 
dicedmind, whofe attention is turned towards the faults 
tod blemiihes of things, to fancy fome fhadow of defe£l 
in thofe great lights, which in our own days have enlight- 
ened]^ and ftill continue to enlighten the worlds 

* Vide Porphyriam de abftinentit^ de facrifidis, de piif, &demombas. 
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XXVI, But pray tell me, CritOf what you think of 
Jofephus f He is allowed to have been a man of learning 
and judgment. He was himfelf an afierter of revealed 
religion. And chriftians, when his authority ferves their 
turn, are ufed to cite him with refpe£t. 

Crl— All this I acknowledge. 

Alc. — Muft it not then feem very ftrange, and very 
fufpicious to every impartial inquirer, that this learned 
Jew J writing the hiftory of his own country, of that 
very place, and thofe very times, where and when Jefus 
Chrift made his appearance, ihould yet fay nothing of the 
charafter, miracles, and do£lrine of that extraordinary 
perfon ? Some ancient chriftians were fo fenfible of this, 
that, to make amends, they inferted a famous paflage in 
that hiftorian ; which impofture hath been fufficiently de- 
tedded by able critics in the laft age. 

Cri, — Though there arc not wanting able critics on 
the other fide of thequeftion, yet, not to enter upon the 
difcuflion of that celebrated paflage, I am content to give 
you all you can defire, and fuppofe it not genuine, but 
the pious fraud t)f fome wrong-headed chriftian^ ^o 
could not brook the omiflion in Jofepbus : But this will 
never make fuch omiflion a real objediion againft chrif- 
tianity. Nor is there, for ought I can fee, any thing in 
it whereon to ground either admiration or fufpicion ; in- 
afmuch as it fliould feem very naturdl, fuppofing the ^of- 
pel account exaftly true, {or Jofephus to have faid nothing 
of it; confidering that the view of that writer was to give 
his country fome figuraijn the eye of the world, which 
had been greatly prejudiced againft the Jews, and knew 
little of their hifl:ory, to which end the life and death of 
our Saviour would not in any wife have conduced ; con- 
fidering that Jofephus could not have been an eye-witnefs 
of our Saviour or his miracles \ confidering that he was 
a Phartfee of quality and learning, foreign as well as 
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Jewi/bf ont of great ediployment in the ftatC) and that the 
gofpel was preached to the poor ; that the firft inftftiments 
of fpreading ity and the firft converts to it^ were tatikii and 
illiterate, that it might not feem the work of man, or be- 
holden to human intereft or power ; conlidering the gen- 
eral prejudice of the Jews, who expe£^ed in the Meffid) 
a temporal and conquering prince ; which prejudice was 
as ftrong, that thejr chofe rather to attribute ^our Sav- 
iour's miracles to the devil, than to acknowledge him to ' 
be the Chrift : Conlidering alfo the hellifh diforder and 
conf ufion of the Je^ijh ftate in the days oi Jofephus: 
when men's minds were filled and aftonifli^d with unpar* 
alleled wars, diifenfions, maflacreS) aiid feditions of that 
devoted people. Laying all thefe things together, I do 
hot think it ftrange, that fuch a man, writing Mrith fuch 
a view, at fuch a tinre, and in fuch circumftances, iOiould 
omit to defcribe our blefled Saviour's life and death, or 
to mention his miracles, or to take notice of the ftate of 
the chriftian church, vHbich was then as a grain of iMuft- 
ard feed, beginning to take root and germinate. And 
this will feem ftill lefs ftrange, if it ht conGder^d, that 
the apoftles, iii a few years after our Saviour's death, it^ 
pzrted from jfertifalemf fetting themfelves to convert thc- 
Gentiksy and were difperfed throughout the world ; that 
the converts in JerufaJem were not only of the meaneft of 
the people, but alfo few ; the three tlioufand added to 
the church in one day, upon Peter*% preaching in that city^ 
appearing to have been not inhabitants, but ftrangets 
from all parts, affembled to celelfrate the fcaft of P^rae" 
cojt ; and that all the time of Jofephus^ and iot feveral 
years after, during a fucceffion of fifteen bifhops, the 
chriftians at Jerufalem obferved the Mofatc law, * and 
'were confequentiy, in outward appearance, one jpeoplc 

* ^p. Sever. Sacr. Hift< L ft. & Bnieb. Chron. lib. poller. 
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with the reft of the Jews^ which muft have made them 
lefs obfervablis. I would fain know what reafou we haY^ 
to fuppofe, that the gofpel^ which, in its firfts propaga- 
tion, feemed to overlook the great or conliderable men 
of this world, might not alfo have been overlooked by 
them, a$ a thing not fuited to their appi;^he]:>fipn^ ^4 
way of thinking ? Befides, in thofe early times 'migh^ nc^ 
other learned JewSf as well as Gamaliel^-\ fufpend their 
judgment of this new way, as not knowing wh^it tp make 
or fay of it, being on one hand, unable to quit the notions 
and traditions in which they were brought up, and, on 
the other, not daring to refift or fpeak againft die gpfpel, 
left they Ihould be found to fight againft God ? jSurely at 
gll events, it could never be expefted, that ^n uncorv- 
verted Jew fliould give the fame account of the life, mi- 
racles, and dodrines of Jef^s Chriftj as might become a 
chriftian to have given : Nor, on the other hand, ^as it 
at all improbable, that a man of fenfe (hould beware tp 
leflen or traduce what, for ouglit he knew, might have 
been a heav^ply difpenfation \ between which two cpurfes, 
the middle was to fay nothing, but pafs it over, in a 
doubtful, or a refpedful filence. An4 it is pbfervable, 
that where thi^ hiftorian occafionally mentions Jefus Chri/l 
in his acpount of St. Jameses death, he dpth it without 
^ny refle&ion, or faying, either good or b^d, though at 
the fame Ume, he (hews a regard for the apoftle. It is 
obfervable, I fay, that fpeaking of Jefus^ his expreffio|i 
is, who was called the Chrift, not who pretended to be 
the Chrift, or who was falfely called the Chrift, but Am- 
ply, tou legomenou Chriftou. * It iy evident, Jofepht4s 
knew there was fuch a man as Jefus, and that he wajs 
faid to be the Chrift, and yet he condemns neither him nor 
his followers \ which to me feems an argument in their 
favor. Certainly, if we fiippofe Jofefhus to have^known, 

t A(5ts V. • Jof, Ant. I jvq. c 8. 
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6r been perfuaded, that he was an impoftor, it will be 
difficult to account for his not faying fo in plain terms. 
But, if we fuppofe him in Gamaliers way of thinking, 
who fufpended his judgment, and was afraid of beisg 
found to fight againft God, it (hould feem natural for 
him to behave in that very manner, whith, according to 
you, mikes againft our faith, but I verily think, makes 
JFor it : But what if Jofephus had been a bigot, or even a 
fadduceiy an infidel, an atheift ? Wliat then ! we readily 
grant there might have been perfons of rank, politicians, 
generals, and men of letters, then as well as now, ^-fw/, 
as well as Englijbmen^ who believed no revealed religion : 
And that fome fuch perfons might polTibly have heard of 
a man in low life, who performed miracles by magic, with- 
out informing themfelves, or perhaps ever inquiring 
about his miflion and do6hine. Upon the whole, I can- 
not comprehend why any man (hould conclude againft the 
truth of the gofpel, from Jofephus^ omitting to fpeilk of it, 
any more than from his omitting to embrace it.' Had the 
firft chriftians been chief priefts and rulers, or menof fci- 
ence and learning, like Philo and Jofephus ^ it might per- 
haps with better colour have been objcfted, that their re- 
ligion was of human contrivance, than now that it hath 
pleafed God by weak things to confound the ftrbng. This 
I think fufficiently accounts, why, in the beginning, the 
gofpel might overlook or be overlooked by men of a cer- 
tain rank and charafter. 

XXVIL Alc. — And yet it fecms an odd argument in 
proof of any doftrine, that it was preached by fimple 
people, to fimple people. 

Cri. — Indeed if there was no other atteftation to the 
truth of the chriftian religion, this muft be owned a very 
weak one. But if z doftrine begun by inftrumenis, 
mean, as to all human advantages, and making its firft 
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progrefs among thofe^ who had neither wealth, nor art, nor 
power, to grace or encours^ge it, (houldin a fliolrt time, by 
its own innate excellency, the mighty force of ndiracles, 
and the demonftration of the Ipirit, not only widiout, 
but againft, all worldly motives^ fpread through the world, 
andfubduemen of all ranks and conditions of life, would 
it not be very unreaifonabte to rejeft or fufpeS it,' for the 
want of human means ? And might not this with much 
better reafon be thought an argument of its coming from 
God ? •% 

Alc.-— But ftill an inquifitivc m^n wifl want the tefti- 
mony of men of learning and knowledge. ^ ^ 

Crj. — But from the firft century onwards, there was 
never wanting the teftimony of fuch men who wrote 
learnedly in defence of the chriftian religion, wh<ar lived, 
many of them, when the memory of things Vl^as frefh, 
who had abilities to judge, and means to know, and y^o 
gave the cleareft proofs of their convi£l:ion and fincerity. 

Alc.-— But all the while thefe men were cfariftians, 
prejudiced chriftians, and therefore thdrteftimofly is to 
befuiTpeaed. . . 

Cri.— It feems then you would have Jews or^ileathens 
atteft to the truths of chriftianity. 
- Alc. — ^That is the very thing I want. 

Cri.— But how can this be .^ Or if it could; would 
not any rational man be apt to fufpedl fuch evidence, and 
afk, how it was poflible for a man really to believe fuch 
things himfelf, an4 not become a chriftian ? The apoftleii 
and firft converts were themfelves Jenus^ and brought up 
in a veneration for the law of Mofesy and in all the preju- 
dices of that people : Many fathers, chriftian philofo- 
phers, and learned apologifts for the faith, who had been 
bred Gtntilesy were without doubt imbued with prejudices 
of education : And if the finger of God, and force of 
truth converted both t]ie one and the other from Jttdaifm^ 
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or GmtiUfm, in ipite of tbeiir fxpindkch to> dw&hmtjf 
is not their teftimony fo much At ftiongcr ? Tou h^vc 
then the fuffrage8 of both Jews and GetUUes^ atteftii^ tp 
the truth of our religion^ in the earlieft ages* Buttp 
expe£l or defire the atteftation of Jews remaining Jews^ 
or of Gentiles remaining GefiiiUs^ feems unreafonabl^ : 
Nor can it be imagined that the teftimw^y of mePf ifho 
were not converted themfelTest (hould b^ the likelieft tp 
eimvert others. We have indcedf the t^ftimony of hea- 
then writers to prove^ That about the time of our Saviour'i 
birthf there wag a general e^pedatipn in the eafti of a 
MeJ/iahy or prince, who Ihould found a i|ew dominion; 
That there were fuch people as chriftians : That they were 
cruelly perfecuted, and put to death: That ^y were 
innocent and holy in life, and worfliip : And that there 
did really exift in that timCf certain perlbns, apd fafts 
mentioned in the New Teftament : And for other poii^^f 
we hare learned fathers, feveral of whom had beeOf as 
I already obferved, bred heathens, to atteft their truth. 

AifC.'^^For my part, I have no great c^inipn of the 
capacity or learning of the fathers, and many learned mexii 
c^ecially of the reformed churches abrp^dj ace pf the 
fame mind, which faves me the trouble pf Ipolmgihyfel^ 
into their voluminous writingSt 

Cei.— >-I (ball npt take upoQ n^ tp fay, wiith ^ Minule 
PhiIof<^her, Fotf^onatius, * that Origm» B^» f4ug$j/Hnh 
and divers other fathers, were equal tp PlatQ^ ^riftpfk^ 
smd the grcateft of the Gentiles^ 'm Immw kuowJedge;. 
But, if I may be allowed to inake a judgment itpm wb^ 
X have feen of their writings, I Q)ould think feveral o|F 
tktm men of great parts, eloquencei and leamuig> aud 
much fuperior to fhofe who feem to undervalue them* 
Without any affiront to certain modem critics, or tranib- 
tors^ Erafmus may be allowed a man of fine tafte^ and a 

5 liib, de immortalitatc aoimas. 
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fit judge of fenfe and good writing, though his judgment 
in thid point wad very different from theirs. Some of ouc 
reformed brethren, becaufe die Rommnifit attribute too 
much, feem to haye attributed too Iktie to them, from a 
very ufual> though no very judicious oppofition : Which 
is apt to lead men to remark defers, without making 
proper allowances, and to fay things which neither piety^ 
candor, nor good fenfc require them to fay. 

XXV^IIt. ALc.-^But though I fhould acknowledge; 
that a eoncutring teftimony df many learned and able men 
throughout the firft age» of chriftianity may h^ve it^ weighty 
yet when I confider the great number of forgeries ^nd. 
h^f efies that fprung up in thofe timeS) it very much weak** 
ens theit credits 

Cai4*-^Pray, Aldphton^ would it be allowed a good ar^ 
gumeilt in the !nomh of a papift ag^nft the reformationi 
that many abfurd feds fprung up at the fame time with 
k ? Are we to Wonder, til^t when good feed is fo wing, 
the enemy fhould Tow tated ? But at once to cut off fever** 
al obje3:ions, let us fuppofe in fa£t, what you do not de« 
ny poffible, tteit thette iei a God, a devil, and a revelation 
from heaven committed to writing many ceikturles ago. 
Do but take a view of human nature, and conHder, what 
would probably follow upon fuch a fuppofition : And 
whether it is not very likely, there (houM be hatf-belieyerSi 
miftaketi bigots, holy frauds, ambitious, interefted, dis- 
puting, conceited, fchifmatical, heretical, abfurd mtn 
among the profeflbts of fuch revealed religion, as well as . 
after a courfe of ages, various readings, oniiinons, tranf- 
pofitions, and obfcurities in die text of die facred oracles ? 
And if fo, I leave you to judge, whether it be reafona« 
ble to make thofe events an obje£lion againft the being of 
a thing, which would probably and naturally follow upon 
the fuppofal of its beii^. 

Alc.-^ After ^1> fay what you will> thia variety of 
opinions muit needs ihake the faith of a reafonable man. 
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Where there are fo many difierent opinions on the fame 
point, it is yery certain they cannot all be true, but it is 
certain they may all be falfe. And the means to find out 
the truth I When a man of fenfe fets about this inquiry^ 
he 6nds himfelf on a fudden, ftartled and amufed with 
hard words and knotty queftiotis. This makes him aban- 
don the purfuit, thinking the game not worth the chace. 

Cri.-— But would not this' man of fenfe do well to con- 
fider, it mud argue want of difcemment, to icjtGt divine 
truths for the fake of human follies ? Ufe but the fame 
candor and impartiality in treating of religion, that you 
would think proper on other fubje£is« We defire no more, 
and expe£t no lefs. Inlaw, inphyfic, in politics, where- 
erer men have refined, is it not evident they have been al- 
ways apt to run into difputes and chicane ? But will that 
hinder you from admitting there are many good rules, and 
juft notions, and ufeful truths in all thofe profeffions. 
Phyficians may difpute, perhaps vainly and unintelligibly^ 
about the animal fyftem : They may, affign difi^erent cau- 
fes of diftempers, fome explaining them by the elementa- 
ry qualities hot and cold, moid and dry, others by chy- 
mical, others by mechanical principles : Yet this doth not 
hinder but the bark may be good for an ague, and rhu- 
barb for a flux. Nor can it be inferred from the diflFer- 
eitt kStSy which, from time to time, have fprung up in 
that profefSon, the dogmatic, for inftance, empiric, me- 
jthodic, galenic, paracelfian, or the hard words, and 
knotty queftions, and idle theories, which have grown 
from them, or been ingrafte4 on them, that therefore we 
(hould deny the circulation of the blood, or reje£t their 
excellent rules about exercife, air, and diet. 

Alc. — It feems you would fcreen religion by the ex- 
ample of other profeffions, all which have produced fcfts 
and difputes as well as chriftianity, which according to 
you may. in itfclf, be true and ufeful, notwithftaading 
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many falfe and fruitkfs notions ingrafted on it, %y the 
'^^it of I3(ian. But certainly if this had been obfcrved, or 
believed by many acute reafbners, they would never have 
made the tnitltipUcity of religious opinions, and contro- 
Ycrfies, an argument agaii\ft religion in general. 

Cki. — ^How fuch an obvioui truth ihould efcape men 
df fenfe and inquiry, I leave you to account : But I cati 
"tery eaiily account for grofs miftakes in thofe, who pafs 
fof free-thinkers, without ever thinking : Or, if they do 
diink, whofe meditations are employed on other points of 
a very different nature, from a fetious and impartial inqui- 
ry about religion. ' 

XXIX. But to return ^ What, or where is the profef- 
fion of men, who never fplit into fchifms, or never talk 
aonfeale ? Is it not evident, that, out of all the kinds o£ 
knowledge, on which the human mind is employed, there 
gfow certain excrefcences, which may be pared off like 
the clippings of hair,^ or nails in the body, and with no 
worfc confequence. Whatever bigots / or enthufiafts^ 
iKrl^itever notional or fcholaftic divines may fay or thinks 
it is certain, the faith derived from Chrift, and hf^ apof- 
tks, was riot a piece of empty fophiftry : They did not 
deliver arid tranfmit down to us henen apattn gumnen gnomen 
to ufe the expreiOion of a holy confeffor.^ And to pretend to 
demolifli their foundation for the fake of human fuperftfuc- 
t'ure, be it hay or ftubble, or what it will, is no argument o£ 
jiuft thou^t or reafon \ any more than it is of faimefs, to fup» 
pofe a doubtful fenfe fixed, and argue from one fide o£ 
die queftion in difputed points. Whether, for inftance^ 
the beginning of Gene/is is to be underftood in a literal or 
allegoricad fenfe ? Whether the book of Job be an hiftory 
or a parable ? Being points difjputed between chriftians, 
an infidel can have no right to argue from one fide of the 

R r 
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queftion in thoie, or the like cafes. This or that tenet 
of a k£kf this or that controverted notion is not what ve 
contend for atprefent, but the, general faith, taught by 
Chrift and his apoftles, and preferred by univerfal and 
perpetual tradition, in all the churches down to our own 
times. To tax or ftrike at this divine doStdaCf onaccount 
of things foreign and adventiuous, the fpeculations and 
difputes of curious men, is in my mind, an abfurdity of 
the fame kind, as it would be to cut down a fine treCi 
yielding fruit and (hade, becaufe its leaves afforded nour- 
iifament to caterpiUers, or becaufe fpiders may now and 
then weave cobwebs among the branches^ - - 

Alc. — ^To divide and diftinguifli would take time. We 
have feveial gentlemen very capable of judging in the 
grofs, but that want attention for irkfome and dry ftudies 
or minute inquiries. To which, as it would be very hard 
to oblige men againft their will, fo it muft be a great wroi^ 
to the world, as well as themfelves, to debar them firom 
the right of deciding according to their natural fenfe of 
things. 

. Cri.— ^It were to be wi&ed thofe capable men would 
employ their judgment and attention on the fame objeSs. 
If theological inquires are unpalatable, the field of nature 
is wide. How many dificoveries to be made ! How ma* 
&y errors to be corre£ked in arts and fcfences ! How manj 
vices to be reformed in life and manners I Why do men 
Cngle out fuch points as are innocent and ufeful, when 
there are fo many pernicious miftakes to be amended J 
Why fet themfelves to deftroy the hopes of humankind 
and encouragements to virtue ? Why delight to judge 
where they difdain to inquire ? Why not employ dieir no- 
ble talents on the longitude or perpetual motion I 

Alc— I wonder you would not fee the dfffcttncc be- 
tween points of curiofity and religion. Thofe em^oy 
only men of a genius or humor fuited to them;: But ail 
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mankind have a right to cenfure^ and are concerned to 
judge of thefe, except they will blindly fubmit to be gov'- 
cmed, by the ftale wifdom of their anceftors and the e£- 
tabliflied laws of their country. 

Cri.— It fliould fcem, if they are concerned to judgc^ 
they are not lefs concerned to examine before they judge* 

Alc. — ^But after all the ei^amination^ and inquiry, that 
mortal man can m^e about revealed religion, it is im- 
jk>ffible to come at any rational fiire footing. Strange 
things are told us, and in proof thereof, it is faid, that 
men have laid down their lives. But it niay be eafily 
conceived, and hath been often known, that men have 
died for the fake of opinions, the belief of which, wheth- 
er right or wrong, had once pofieded their minds. 

Cri.— I grant you may find inftances of men dying fof 
falfe opinions which they believed. But can you affign 
an ihftance of a man's dying for the fake of an opinion, 
which he did not believe. This cafe is inconceivable: 
And yet this mud have been the cafe, if the witneSes 
of Ghrift's miracles and refurre£kion are fuppofed impof- 
tors. 

XXX. There is, indeed, a deal of fpecious talk about 
faith, founded upon miracles : But when I examine this 
matter thoroughly, and trace chriftian faith up to its origin- 
al, I find it refts upon much darknefs, and fcruple, and 
uncertainty. Inftead of pcnnts evident or agreeable to hu^ 
man reafon, I find a wonderful narrative of die Son of 
God tempted in the wildemefs by the devil, a thing ut- 
terly unaccountable, without any end, or ufe, or reafon 
whatfoever. I meet with ftrange hiftories of appaxitiona 
of angels and voices from heaven, with furprifing accounts 
of demoniacs, things quite out of the road of common 
fenfe or obfervation, with feveral incredible feats, faid to> 
have been done by divine power, but more probably the 
inventions of men : Nor the lefs likely to be fo, becaufe 
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J. Cannot pfcteml to fiiy wkh wbs^t Tiew, ih$j yfcfe ioveal- 
^. Defigns d^ply laid are darky and th^ kf$ we know, 
she more we (ufpeA : Butt aduiittiog tbem for tEiie^ I 
(hall not allow them to be miraculous, utitS I ihproia^lMj 
know the power of what are called fecond caifeg. and the 
force of magic* 

Cai.— You feeiaat JlUiphf^rh. to an^yft not iaiiht but 
infidelity, and tr^^e it to its principles} which, fiK>myGiif 
own accounts I colled to be dark and doubtful temples 
und furi^iifes^ hs^ftin^fs in judging, ajid nafrowne£5 ia 
thinking, grounded Qn a fanciful VOtiou^ wluck eirer-rates 
the little fcantUng of your own expf rieoci^s ai^d on re^ 
ignorance of the views of Frovidf nee, and of the qu^ii? 
ties, operatipns, and mutual rei^^s of the feti^ral kinjs 
^f beipgSy whijch are, or ni9y be, for ought you k^w, 
in the pniverfe. Thu^ obfcure, uncert^i cpnpeij^,^ aiij 
conje£^ural are the principles- of infidelity- Whi^r^l^, ^ 
the ot^er hand, the principles of f^it^ feem'iNx mSti p^D0 
]dain and ide^r. It i$ a clear point, that tbift faith iQ 
Chrift, wan fpip^^d .?^nwd tbr^wghwt tihe wwrld ; feon ift^ 
his death. It is a clear point, that thid was not effe^^ 
by human learning, politics, or power. It is a clear pointjt 
'tbat in the early times of the . chuEch, latere: were &veni 
men of .knowledge and iote^ty, who em>braced this fakh, 
not from asiy^ but a^uait all temporal motives, it is a 
ckar point, that, the neamr they wem to the fountain- 
head, the more qipor tunity: they had to fatisfy tiioii^hts 
as to the trutb of tkofe fafis, whioh they believed. It is 
a dear point,, that the lefs iotereft diese. wasto.per&ade, 
the TBOi3£i ijteed dieie was of evidence ta convince th^m. 
it is a dear pobt, that they re&d on the authority of 
Aoic^ who dedared themfelves eye-witnelfes of the mira* 
des and. reiurre£tion of CfariiL It is a dear pointy that 
ihofe profe&d eye-witnefies fuffcced much for this,, their 
atteftationj and finally fcaled it with their blood. It is a 
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clear pointy lliat tbe(e vltyie&Si wed^ and conteiytpiiUe 
as thefwexc, GWoeamm the wcorld^^fyipeadl more li^o^ 
{oeadied purer moarak,. and did more bene& iif aaanksnd^ 
thaa all the jdulofcqiiiefft and fages. put together. Theib 
pomt& appear to me dear and fure^ and> being' aUoWdl 
fiidi> they are piiain, j-uft, an4 reafcHsabir mcAvrtBici zi* 
feat : They- ftand upon ao {zllsmom ground, tiiey contaioi 
aothyag beyond our SfinNCf neiihsr fi^ofing move kaoMvit 
"tdge^^jaiar c^er facahtes, than we are reaily maAors of; 
And if they ihould not he admitted for morally certain^ 
aa I believe they wiD^ by fadr aadunpap^udiced inqniresv 
yet the aUdi^mg them ta be ocdy ptohMtf. ia ifbAcieat toi 
ftop the mouth of an mfidek Thefe plaih pdnts^ I »&yv 
aa?e the pillars of oorisiith) and not*thofe ob&ure ones^ hf 
you fuppdbii^ A^frichare i% troth; -die unfeupd^uncertsa^ 
principles of kifidettty, taa rafh^ pr^nxfice^^ 'and.airu|ii«« 
ing ^iijt. To ranife an argument^ x)v anfwer aa erbjedion^ 
from hidden powers of nature^ or magie^ is:gropingia 
the daric : But by the evidesit tight of ienfe^ nien mighfr 
be fuScientfy certified of fca&fi^ effe^y and mmttsoS 
b&i fiich as the mimctes; and is&meStAon of Clanft r AsoA 
the toftimony q{ (mh meii might be tvaofiBikted to aftei>« 
^e^' with' the fame mcnral certaopty, as othas hiftorkai 
narra;tions : And thofe fame itiiraoutoa»^ &&39> ccnnpared 
fay reafon with the do£tf ities tfaeycxwsstse :bsaagist tOi pvove^ 
may afford to an unl^affedrmii^yibDiTg indicastionsofi their 
comjng firom Grod, or a fupmt^r nprfaici^le^ whofegoafk 
ne& retrieved die moral^H^rid, Mtfco&> powet coranaMndb 
the natttfaly and^whiisfe Fbvidencd '^xtecMkd oigerb^-'^^ 
Gmt me lea^ to fay, that nothing dark>[ nothing mcqmn. 
pishenlibley or myfterious, or Mftofdtfntibte, igtfae gronndt 
Of motive, ike pritfcipte i>r fbundati<Hi, die pnoof car leafu 
fon of our faith, aldtough it may be ths okjb^^ of it;. 
For it muft be owned, that, if by clear and; fiice prn^<» 
plesy we are nationally led to bdteve^pc&ntk€ict^ *wi^ 
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do notf tfaerefoie> ifjefk fitch point, becaufe it is myfte* 
rious to conceire, or difficult to account for ; nor would 
it be right io to do. As for Jews and Geatiles, ancient- 
ly attributing our Saviour's miracles to magic, this is fo 
far from being a proof againft them, that to me it feems, 
rsither a proof of the fa&s, without difproTing the caufe 
to which we afcribe them. As we do not pretend 
to know the nature and operations of demons, the 
biftoTf, laws, and fyftem of rational beings, and the 
fchemes or views of Providence, fb far as to account for 
every a£Hon and appearance, recorded in the gofpel»: So 
neither do you know enough of thofe dungs, to be able 
from that knowledge of yours, . to oh}t6t againft accounts 
fo well attefted. It is ah eafy matter to raife fcruples 
upon many authentic parts of civil hiftory, which, requir- 
ing a more perfe& knowledge of fads, circumftances, 
and councils, than we can come at to explain them, muft 
be to- us inexplicable. And this is ftill more ea^, with' 
refped to the hiftory of naturfc ; in which, if furmifes. 
were admitted for proofs againft things odd, ftrange, and 
unaccountable ; if our fcanty experience were made the: 
rule and meafure of truth, and all thofe phenomena ce-^ 
je&lsd, diat we, throu^ ignorance of the principles, 
and laws, and fyftem <rf nature, could not explain ^ we' 
(bould indeed make difcoveries, but it would beonly of our 
own bKndnefs and prefumption. And why^ that mei> 
are fo eafily and fo often gravelled in common points, in 
things natural and vifible, ihould yet be fo (harp-fighted 
and dogmatical about the invifible world, and its m^ffte- 
ries, is to me a point utterly unaccountable by all - the 
rules of logic and good fenfe. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, I cannot help thinking that there are pcnnts, fuffi- 
ciently plain, and clear, and full, M^ereon a man may 
ground a reafonable faith in Ghrift : But that die attacks 
of Minute Philofophers, againft this faith, are grounded 
upon darknefs, ignorance and prefumption. 
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Alc.-— 'I doubt I (hall ftill remain in the dark, as to the 
proofs of the chrifiian religion, and always prefume tbeie 
18 nothing in them. 

XXXI. For how is it poffible, at this remote. diftance^ 
to arrive at any knowledge, or frame any dempn^ratiori 
afa(put it ? 

Cri,— What then? Knowledge, I grant, in a ftrifl:. 
|enfe> cannot be had without evidence, or demonftrar- 
tion : but probable arguments are a fufficient ground, of 
faith. Who ever fuppofed that fcientifical proofs are. 
neceflary to make a chriftian ? Faith alone is required^ 
^uid, provided that, in the main, and upon the whole^ 
men are p^rfuaded, this favixig faith may cpnfifl: with: 
ibme degrees of obfcurity, fcruple, and eiror. For, al« 
tliougb the light of truth be unch^geable, and the fam^ 
in its eternal fource, the father of lights : Tet, witK 
refpe^l: to us, it is varioufly weal^ened and obfcured, by 
paffing through a long diftance, or grofs medium, where 
it is intercepted, diftorted, or tinctured by the prejudi- 
ces and- paflions of men. But, all this, notwithftanding, 
he that will ufe his . eyes, may fee enough for the pur- 
pofes, either of nature or of grace ; though by a light 
dimmer indeed, or clearer, according to the place, or the 
diftance, or the hour, or the medium. And it will be 
fufficient, if fuch analogy appears between the difpenfa- 
tions of grace and nature, as may^ make it probable 
(although much (hould be unaccountable in both) to fup*. 
pofethem derived from the fame authort and the work-^ 
manfhip of one, and the i^me hand. 

ALc-^Thofe who faw, and touched, and handled 
Jefus Chrift after his refurre^ion, if there were any fi^ch,. 
may be faid to have feen by a clear light : But to us, the 
light is very dim, and yet it is expedied we (hould believe 
this point as well as they. For my , part, I believe with 
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^1996, tbat Cluift's death *was litenl, but 
tion aUegoficad. * 

CRi.-^And for my pM, I can fee notfaifig in tUs cek 
ebrated isfideli that fliould make me defert matters of fa£l:» 
TiiA tiioral evidenoe) to adopt hts notions. Hieugh I moSL 
M€fd€ own^ I adtak an aBegorical rttfatnre6Hdil, &it 
proves the real : to wit, a refurreAion of Chriife difei* 
pies from weaknefs td re(bhition, from feat to cettragey 
from de(^ir to hope : of whichi for ought I can fee, no 
rational account can be giten, but &e feisfible evidedce^ 
Ifiat our Lord was trtdy, really, Mi Utdrally rifen htiid 
At dead : But as it cannot be denied^ that his dilbiptesi 
who were eye-witneffes of his mirades aftd rdkrr^ieny 
had ftronger etid<fnee Aan we can have e( dlefi^^ ^iilfs i 
So it cannot be denied, that fuch evidence Was^then mbft 
ilecefiarfi to izkluce men to embta^ at new infthiiitm), 
<Kmttary to tl» whole fyftem irfthei^ edu'cation, theii^ 
l^judices, their pafeons, theilr xnterdls, and 6very btt" 
man ihottre. Though to me it feems, the mora) evidence! 
and probsMe arguments ^nthinour reaifh, are abundantly 
iufficient to make prudent, thinking men, adhere tai^ 
faith, handed down to us from our anceftors, eftab^^ed 
by the laws of out* Country, feq[uiri!(lg fubmiffion in pein# 
sftirre our knowledge, and for the reft^ tecommendini^ 
do£trkiea, the moft agreeable to ©tir intcrcft, and out- 
reafon. And, hovifevet ftKfirtg ^te light might have beekr 
tt the Icmntaiht-headi j^t its long continuance and propa«- 
gation, by fueli unpromifihg ihftrumcnts throughout the 
woirMi have been very wonderful. We may ftow take a' 
more comprehenfive view of the ^ortttcxion, order,' aiid' 
progrefs of the divine difpcnfation^, atid by a retrofpeft 
on a long fisties of paft ages, perceive a trtiity of defignf,. 
iftirfnihg throughout the whole, a gradual difclofitig,' antl\ 
ftifilHng the purpofes of' ProiPidence, a tegtilkr progtefe 

. "* Vid' Spinoff EpiA. ad Oldenburgium. 
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ftbm typed to anti-types, from things carnal to diing« 
fpiritual, from earth to heaven. We mlay behoW Chrift 
CTutified, that ftumbKflg-blotk fb the yeiUSy and fooHlh- 
nefs to the Greeks, pUttiiig a final period to the templi^ 
vrorfliip ctf the ohe, dttd idbfatry of the othet, and that 
ftone, Mt^icfa vtis cut out of die iHountain without handvj 
and bralte in pietes dl other kingdoih^, become itfelf a 
Ipreat ihoUntam. 

# 

XXSff. ff a due refliexion on th^fe things be not fuf- 
Sdeiftt td beget a rt^^ente fot the chriftian faith in the 
flttuds of miti> I (hotild rather impute it to any other 
iztifc^ dian a vt4fe and cautimis incredulity : When I fee 
^it eafiiiefs erf* faith in the common concerns of life^ 
ilHi^re th€ire is no prejudice or appetite to bias oir difturb 
Aeir natural judgment : When I fee thofc very men that, 
ifi rdligid!i> wiR not ftiir a ft^p widiottt evidence, and at 
^ehry tuf^ cii^peiEt demotiftratton, truft their health to a 
j^yfician,' attd their lives to a failor, with an implicit faith, 
I cannot diink they i^ktve the honor of bdng thought 
JMre inc^duIbUs than other men : Or that they are more 
stcctlAonfed t6 know, and for this reafcm lefs inched to 
k<$lkve. Oh the eoiitraryi one is tempted to fttfpe£l:> that 
i^fioratic^i htfth a greater fliare than fcience in our modem 
infldelily : And that it proceeds more from a wrong head, 
ar an irregular will, than from deep refearches. 

LTS.-*-We do Mt, it muft be ovmed, think that learn- 
ing, or deep refearches, are neceffiiry to pafs a right judg- 
fhetit upon ^irigs. I fometimes^ fufped that learning ist 
s^t to produce and jtiftify whims, and iincerely believe 
•^e (hould do better without it. Our fcft are divided on 
this poitit, but much the greater part thiiik idth me. I 
have beard more than once, very obferving men remark; 
&tt learning was the true human means which preferved 
lelfgion in the world : And that, if we had it in our power 
to prefer bloddicads in the church, all would foonbe right 
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Cri.— -Men muft be ftrangely in lore with their opin« 
ions, to put out their eyes rather than part .with tbem^ 
But it has been often remarked by obfetiring.ni^ii^ tl^t 
thefe are no greater bigots than infidels. , ^ 

Lts. — What! A free-thinker, andabigot, impcrf&ldelj 

Cri. — Not fo impoihble neither, that an infidel (houMl 
be bigoted to his infidelity. Methinks I fee a bigot^ 
wherever I fee a man over-bearing, and pofitive withoiM^ 
knowing why, laying the greateft ftrefs on ppints of {mall« 
eft moment, hafty to judge of the confcience, tboi^ts, 
and inward views of other men, imp^ti^nc of r^afoning 
againft his own opinions, and choofitig them with iiK#* 
nation rather than judgment, ^n eneipy to learning, and> 
attached to mean authorities. How f^ q\lt modeni UiiiU 
dels agree with this defcription, I leave to be eonfidered' 
by thofe who really confider an4 tlupkfor l^mfejyes. 
' Lys. — V^e are no bigots, we are i^qn thaMifcoverdi^ 
<:ulties in religion, that tie knots, and raife,fcn;plc», whick 
di/turb the repofe, and intern^, ^e . gotl^n 4irpuns of- 
bigots, who therefore cannot endur^ us, .>. 

Cri.— They who caft about for difficulties, wiU be^ 
fure to find, or make them upon eveiry fubje^): : Bot h^ 
that would, upon the foot o^ reafon, ere£b hiraie}f ,i0t% 
a Judge, in order to cnake a wife Judgment on a fv^lge&' 
of that nature, will not only confider the dpuji>tf^l|uid^ 
difficult parts of it, but t;^ke a co(nprehe|:iGve view of the^ 
whole, confider it in all its parts and relations, trace it to ; 
its original, examine its principles, effedls, .and t:e|id«i« 
cies, its proofs internal and external : he will diftinguifh 
between the clear points and the* obfcure, the certain ^and; 
uncertain, the elTential and the circumftantial, between ^ 
what is genuine and what foreign. - He will confider the. 
different forts of proof, that belong to diiFercnt things^: 
where evidence is to be expe£fced : Where p^babijity may; 
fuffice^ And where it is reafonable to fuppofe there (hpuldi 
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'be doubts and fcruples. He will proportion his pains and 
^exadhrefs to the importance of 'the ^inquiry, and check 
l9iat difpofition of his mind to conclude all thofe notions, 
•groundlefs prejudices, with which it was imbued before 
it knew the reafon of them. He will filence his paffions, 
and' Kitten to truth. He will endeavor to untie knots as 
well as to tie them, and dwell rather on the light parts of 
'things, than the obfcure. He will balance the force of 
liis underftanding with the difficulty of the fubje£t, and 
to render his judgment impartial, hear evidence on all 
fideai, and fo fer as he is led by authorityj choofe to follow 
itet of the honefteft and wifcft men. Now it is my fin- 
cere opinion, the chrif^ian religion may well ftand the 
teft of fuch an inquii^y. , 

"^ Lrs.— ^But filch an inquiry would coft too much pains 
and time. We hav^ thought of another method, the 
btin^ng religion to the teft of Wit and humour : This we 
find amuch fliorter, eafier, and more effectual way. 
And, as all enemies are at liberty to choofe their weapons, 
Weittake choice of thofe we are moft expert at : And we 
iare the better plea&d with this choice, having obferved 
duitof an thitigs, a iblid divine hates a jeft. 
♦ EopH,'— To confider the whole of the fubjeft, to read 
and diinfc on all fides, to objedlf plainly, and anfwer di- 
redly, upon the foot of dry reafon and argument, would 
be a very tedious and troublefome affair. Befides it is at- 
tacking pedants at their own weapons. How much more 
ddicate and artful is it, to ^ive a hint to cover one's felf^ 
with an ssnigma, to drop a douhk entendre^ to keep it in 
one^s power to recover, and flip afide, and leave his an- 
tagonift beating the air ? 

Lts.— This hath been pra£llfed with great fuccefs, and 
I believe it the top method to gain profelytes, and coii>- 
found pedants.^ 
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Cri.— -I luTc feen fereral things vrittoi in this wai]^ 
whichy I fuppofe» were copied from thebeluivior of a fly 
fort of fcorners, one may fometimes meet with. Sufr 
pofe ^ conceited maui cb^t would pais for wittj, tif^inn^ 
the wink upon one^ thrufting out his tongue at another i 
one while waggifhly fmiling^ another with a grave mouth 
and ludicrous eyes ^ often affe&ing the oountenance of 
one who fmothered a jeft^ and fometimes burfting out in 
a horfe-laugh : What a figure would this be, I wiU x^ot 
fay i^ the fenate or council, but in a private vifit among 
well-bred men ? And yet this is the figure that certain grca$ 
authors, who in this age, would pais for models, and do 
pais for models, make in their polite and elaborate writinsi 
on the moft weighty points. 

Axe— -I, who profefs myfelf an admirer, an adorer 
of reafon, am neverthelefs obliged to own^ that in fomt 
cafes, the iharpneis of ridicule can do more than the 
ilrength of argument. But if we exert ourfelves in th^ 
ufe of mirth and humor, it is not for want of other wea^ 
pons. It ihall never be faid, that a frpe-thinker was afraid 
of reafoning. No CritCt we have reafons in ftore : The 
bed are yet to come : And if we can find an ^lour for an? 
other conference before we fet out to-morrow mopmiog, 
ril undertake you (hall be plied with reafons^ a^ dear« 
•and home, and dofe to 4« point as you could wiSk, 
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SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 

L Chrjfimn Faith impoffiUi. VL Words fiani fir liios. 
HI. No Knowkdgi or Fmtb ivithout Utas. IV. Graee^ 
no Uia of it. V. Sugg^ing JUtas not the only Ufe tf 
Words. VL Force as dMcub to firm an Uia of as 
Graet. VIL Notwithfiandtng wbkb, ufefid P.ropojkions 
may bt Jormid ooneermng it. VOL Belief <f the Trini' 
ty and other *M/yfteriis not abfurd. IX. Mifiakes aboitt 
Faith an Oceafion rfprofam Rcnllery. X. Fdtb^ its true 
Nature and EffeSs. XL Eluftrated iy Science. XO. 
By Arithmetic in particular. Xlii. Sciences converfant 
about Signs. XIV. The true End of Speech, Reafin, 
Science f and Faith. XV. JiOaphyfcai OhjeSHons as 
firong agoing Human Sciences as Artides ff Fmth^ XVL 
NoReUgionf hecau/e no Human Liberty. XVIL Farther 
Proof againfi Human Liberty. AViii* Fatalifm a Con* 
fequenee of erroneous Suppoftions. XIX. Man an ae» 
countable Agent. XX. Inconjifitncyi Singularity, and 
Credulity of Wmfte PhO^hers. XXI. Untroden Paths 
and new Light of the Minute Philojiphers. XXII. So- 
phifiry rf the Minute PUofiphers. XXDL Minute PU- 
iofiphers ambiguouSf et^gmaticalf unfithomable. XAIV. 
Scepticifm of the Minute Pl^ofophers. XXV. How a 
Septic ought to bd)aue. XXVI. Minute Philojophers, 
vjby d^cub to convince. XXVlL Thinking, not the ep- 
idenical Evil rf tbefe times. XXVIIL Infidelity, not an 
EjfeEt of Rerfon or Thought, its true Motives afjigned. 
XSnLPariety <f Opinions about Rilipm, Effeas there- 
ff. XXX. Method for proceeding with Minute Philofo' 
pbers. XXXI. Want of Thought, and want (f Educa* 
tion^ DefeSs of the prefenst Age. 
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HE philofophcrs having refolved to fet out for 
London next morning, we aflembled at break of day in 
the' library. Alciphroti began widi a declaration of his 
fincerity, afTuring us,' he had very maturely and with a^ 
moft unbiafled mind confidered all that had been faid, the 
day before. He added that, upon the whole, he could 
not deny feveral probable reafons were produced for em- 
bracing the chrifljan faith. But, faid he, thofe reafbhs 
being only pfobable can never prevail againft abfolutecer- 
t^nty and demonftration. lif therefore, I can demon- 
ftra^e your religion to be a thing akogedier abfurd and in- 
confident, yourprobablearguments in its defence do,fromr 
thajt. moment, lofe their force, and with it, all right to be 
anfwered or confidered. The concurring tedimony of 
fincere and able witnefies hath, without queftion, great 
weight in human afi^irs. I wiU even grant, that things 
odd and unaccountable to human judgment or experience, 
m^y fometimes claim our afient on diat fole motive.-* 
Acid I will alfo grant it poffible, for a tradition to be con- 
veyed with moral evidence through m^iny centuries. But 
at the fame time^ you will grant to me, that a thing de« 
monftrably and palpably falfe, is not to be admitted on any 
teftimony whatever, which at beJR; can never amount to 
demonftration. . To be plain, no teftimony can make 
nonfenfe fenfe : No moral evidence can make contradic* 
tions confiftent. Enow then, that as the ftrength of our 
caufe doth not depend upon, fo neither is it to be deci* 
ded by any critical points of hiftory, chronology, or lan« 
guages. You are not to wonder, if the ^me fort of 
tradition and moral proof, which governs our afient with 
refpe£l to fa£^s in civil or natural hiftory is not admitted 
as a fufficient voucher for metaphyfical abfurdities and ab« 
folute impoffibiHties. Things obfcute*and unaccountable 
in human affiiirs, or the operations of nature, may yet 
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be poiSble^ and, if well attefted> may be afiented tnto : 
But xtfigiotts affent, or faiih, can be etridendy fbeim in its 
dwn natuit to be impraflicable, impoffibk, and abftird. 
Hiis 18 the primary moA^ to infideUty. Hiis is our cita-» 
del and fortrefs, which may, indeed^ be graced with^ot^N 
works of Yarious erudition, but, if thofe are demoUfhedi 
maaina in itfelf, and of its own proper ftrengtfa impreg-^ 

ixjTH.^^'thkf it muft be owtied^ Mditcedi our inqakf 
within a narrow compafs : Do but make out this, and^ 
ftftH haire nothing mete to hj. 

Alc-^Kuow dien, diat the fiiailow mind of the yhliU 
gar, as it dwells only on the outward furface of diing!^ 
^nd confiders them in the gtob$ may be eafily impofed on. 
Renqe a blind reference for religious f«th and myftery. 
But when an acute philofopher comes to diflled and ansdyfe 
lliefe points, the impofture plainly appears : And as he 
has no blindnefs^ fo he has no reverence for empty no* 
tions, or, to fpeak more properly, for mere forms of 
fpeech, which mean nothing, and aire of no ufe to man^ 
ISnd. 

II. Word^arefigns: They do or ihould (land for ide»i 
which fe fer as they foggeft they are fignificant. But 
words thatjuj^^ftno ideas ^rem^gi^i^^^t. He who an« 
nexeth a clear 3ca to every wordfie makes: ufe of, fpeakc 
fenfe : But where fuch ideas are wanting, the fpeaker ut- 
ters nonfenfe. In order, therefore, to kiiow whei^r any 
man's fpeech be fenfelefs and infignificant, we have no* 
itang to <to but lay a£de the words and confidei* the ideas 
fuggefted by them. Men, not being able immediately to 
communicate their ideas one to ailotfaer, are obliged to 
make ufe of fcnfible figfts, or words ; the ufe of which is 
to rzife tbofe ideas iif the hearer, which are in the nsind 
of the fpeaker : And if they fail of dm end, they fetve to 
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no purpofe. He, who reafly thinks hath a train of ideas 
fucceeding each other and connefted in his mirfd : And 
when he exprefleth himfelf by difcourfe, each word fug- 
gefts a diftinft idea to the hearer or reader ; who by that 
means hath the fame train of ideas in his, which was in 
the mind of the fpeaker or writer. As far as this effeft is 
produced, fo far the difcourfe is intelligible, hath fenfe 
and meaning. Hence it follows, that whoever can be 
fuppofed to underftand what he reatls or hears, mull have 
a train of ideas raifed in his mind, correfpondent to the 
train of words read or heard. Thefe plain truths, to 
which men readily aflent in theory, are but little attended 
to in pra<Jlice, and therefore deferve to be enlarged on, 
and inculcated however obvious and undeniable. Man- 
kind are generally averfe from thinking, though apt enough 
to entertain difcourfe either in themfclves or others : The 
cffeft whereof is, that their minds are rather ftored with 
names than ideas, the hufk of fcicnce rather than the 
thing. And yet thefe words without meaning do often 
make diftinftions of parties, the fubjeft matter of their 
dtfputes, and the objeft of their zeal. This is the mofli 
general caufe of error, which doth not influence ordina- 
ry minds alone, but even thofe who pafs for acute and 
learned philofophers, arc often employed about names in- 
itead of things or ideas, and are fuppofed to know when 
they only pronounce hard words, without a meaning. 

III. Though it is evident that, as knowledge is the per- 
ception of the connexion or difagreement between ideas> 
he who doth not diftin£Wy perceive the ideas marked by 
the terms, fo as to form a mental propofition anfwering to 
the verbal, cannot poflibly have knowledge : No more 
can he be faid to have opinion or faith which imply a weaker 
aflfent, but ftill it muft be to a propofition, the terms of 
which, are underftood as clearly, although the agreement 
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or difagreement of the ideas may not be fo evidentj as in 
the cafe of knowledge. I fay, all degrees of aflent 
whether founded on reafon or authority, more or lefs co- 
gent, are internal a^s of the mind, which alike terminate 
in ideas as their proper objeft : Without which there can 
be really no fuch thing as knowledge, faith, or opinion. 
We may perhaps raife a dull and difpute about tenets 
purely verbal : But what is this at bottom, more than 
mere trifling ? All which will be eafily admitted with ref- 
ped to human learning and fcience ; wherein it is an al- 
lowed method to expofe any do&rine or tenet, by ftrip- 
ping them of the words,' and examining what ideas are 
underneath, or whether any ideas at all ? This is often 
found th^ fliorteft way to end difputes, which might oth- 
er wife grow, and multiply without end, the litigants nei- 
ther underftanding one another nor themfelves. It were 
needlefs to illudrate what fhines by its own light, and is ad- . 
mitted by all thinking men. My endeavor (hall be only 
to apply it in the prefent cafe. I fuppofe I need not be at 
any painf to prove, that the fame rules of reafon and good 
fenfe, which obtain in all other fubjedts, ought to take 
place in religion. As for thofe, who confider faith and 
reafon as two diftindl provinces, and^would have us think 
good fenfe has nothing to do where it is mofl concerned, 
I am refolved never to argue with fuch men, but leave 
them in quiet pofTeflion of their prejudices. And now, for I 
the particular application of what I have faid, I fhall not 
fingle out any nice difputed points of fchobl divinity, or 
thofe tliat relate to the nature and eflence of God, which 
being allowed infinite you might pretend to fcreen them, 
<under the general notion of difficulties attending the na- 
ture of infinity. 

IV. Grace is the main point in the chriftian difpenfa- 
tion, nothing is oftner mentioned or more confidered 
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throughout the New Teftament ; wherein it is reprefent- 
cd as fomewhat of a very particular kind, diftinft from 
any thing revealed to the Jews^ or known by the light of 
natur^. This fame grace is fpoken of, as the gift of God, 
as coming by Jefus Chr'iftj as reigning, as abounding, as 
operating.* Men are faid to fpeak through gtace, to be- 
lieve through grace. Mention is made of the glory of 
grace, the riches of grace, the ftewards of grace. Chrif- 
tians are faid to be heirs of grace, to receive grace, grow 
in grace, be ftrong in grace, *to ftand in grace, and to 
fall from grace. And laftly, grace is faid to juftify, and 
to fave them. Hence chriftianity is ftiled the covenant 
or difpenfation of grace. And it is well known, that no 
point hath created more controverfy in the church, than 
this do(Srinc of grace. What difputes about its nature, 
extent, and efFe£ts, about univerfal, efficacious, fufficient, 
preventing, irrefiftible grace, have employed the pens of 
proteftant as well as popifli divines, of Janfenifts and Mo- 
lini/Isy of Lutherans J Calvinijlsy znAArmintanSy as I have 
not the lead curiofity to Jcnow, fo I need not fay. It fuf- 
ficeth to obferve, that there have been, and are ftill fub- 
fifting great contefts upon thefe points. Only one thing 
I (hould defire to be informed of, to wit, what is the clear 
and diftin£t: idea marked by the word grace ? I pre- 
fume a man may kuow the bare meaning of a term, with- 
out going into the depth of all thofe learned inquiries. 
This furely is an eafy matter, provided there is an idea an- 
nexed to fuch term. And if there is not, it can be nei- 
ther the fubje£t of a rational difpute, nor the . objeft of 
real faith. Men may indeed impofe upon themfelves or 
others, and pretend to argue and believe, when at bottom 
there is no argument or belief, farther than mere verbal 
trifling. Grace taken in the vulgar fenfe, either for beau- 
, ty, i3r favor, lean cafily under ft and. But when it dc- 
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notes an aAive, vitali ruling principle, influencing and ope- 
rating on the mind of man, difiind from every natural 
power or motive, I profefs myfelf altogether unable to 
underiland it, or frame any didindi idea of it : And, 
therefore, I cannot aiTent to any propofition concerning 
it, nor confequently have any faith about it : And it is a 
felf-evident truth, that God obligeth no man to impoi&bil- 
ities. At the requeft of a philofophical friend, I did caft 
an eye on the writings he (hewed me of fome divines, 
and t^stlked with others, on this fubjefV, but after all I had 
read or heard, could make nothing of it, having always 
found, whenever I laid afide the word grace^ and looked 
into my own mind, a perfed vacuity or privation of all ideas. 
And, as I am apt to think men's minds and faculties are 
made much alike, I fufpef): that other men, if they 
examined what they call grace, with the fame exa^nefs 
and indifference, would agree with me, th^t there was 
nothing in it but an empty name. This is not the only 
inllance, where a word often heard and pronoiinced, is 
believed intelligible, for no other reafon but becaufe it is 
familiar. Of the fame kind are many other pointy reput- 
ed neceiTary articles of faith. That which in the prefent 
cafe impofeth upon mankind, I take to be partly this. 
Men fpeak of this holy principle, as of fomet;hing that 
ads, moves, and determines, taking their ideas frpm cor- 
poreal things, from motion, and the force or Momentum 
of bodies, which being of an obvious and fenliblc nature 
they fubftitute in place of a thing fpiritual, and incompre- 
henfible, which is a manifeft delufion. For though, the- 
idea of corporeal force be ever fo clear and intelligible, 
it will not, therefore, follow, that the idea of grace, a 
thing perfeftly incorporeal, muft be fo too. And though, 
we may reafon diftin<SUy, perceive, aflent, and form opin- 
ions about the one, it will by no means, follow that, w^ 
can do fo of the other. Thus it comes to pafs, that a 
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clear fenfible idea, of what is real, produceth, or rather ^ 
is made a pretence for an imaginary, fpiritual faith, that 
terminates in no obje£l j a thing impoffible ! For there 
can be no ailbnt, where there ^re no ideas : And where 
there is no aflent, there can be no faith : And what can- 
not be, that no man is obliged to. This is as clear as any 
thing in Euciid. 

V. EuPH.— Be the ufe of words or names, what it 
will, I can never think it is to do things impoilible. Let 
us then inquire what it is ? And fee if we can make fenfe 
of our daily pra£l:ice. Words, it is agreed, are figns : 
It may not, therefore, be amifs to examine the ufe of oth^- 
er figns, in order to know that of words. Counters, for 
inftance, at a card-table are ufed, not for their own fake, 
but only as figns fubftituted for money, as words are for 
ideas. Say now, Aldphron^ is it neceflary every time 
thefe counters are ufed, throughout the whole progrefs of 
a game, to frame an idea of the diftinf): fum or yaluCj 
that each reprefents ? 

ALC-^By no means : It is fufficient, the players at 
firft agree on their refpe£tive values, and at laft fubftitute 
thofe values in their ftead. 

EuPH.-'-^And in calling up a fum, where the figures 
ftahd for pounds, (hillings, and pence, do you think it 
neceflary, throughout the whole progrefs of the operation, 
in each ilep, to form ideas of pounds, flxillings, and 
pence ^ ^ 

Alc— I do not, it will fuffice, if in the conclufion, 
thofe figures dire<Jl our aftions with refpeft to things. 

EuPH.— From hence, it feems to follow, that words 
may not be infignificant, although they fcould not every 
time they are ufed, excite the ideas they fignify in our 
minds, it being fufiicient, that we have it in our power 
to fubftitute things or ideas for their figns when there is 
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occafioo. It {ettns alfo to follow, that there may be 
another ufe of word5> befides that of marking and fug- 
gcftingdiftind ideas, to wit, the influencing our condud 
and anions ; iriiich may be done, either by forming rules 
for us to zCt by, or by raifing certain paflions, difpofidons, 
and emotions in our minds. A difcourfe, therefbre> that 
directs how to a£i, or excite to the doing or forbearance 
of an aftion may, it feems, be ufeful and fignifican^ al- 
though the words whereof it is compofed, (hould not bring 
each a diftin A idea into our minds. 

Alc. — It feems fo. 

EuPH. — ^Pray tell me, AJcifhron, is not an idea altogedi- 
er inactive ? 

Alc. — It is. 

EuPH.— -An agent, therefore, an aftive mind, or fpirit, 
cannot be an idea, or like an idea. Whence it (hould 
feem to foUow, that thofe words, which denote an adive 
principle, foul, or fpirit, do not, in a ftrid, and proper 
£enfe, ftand for ideas : And yet they are not infignificant 
neither : Since I underftand what is (ignified by the term /, 
or rnyfdfy or know what it means, although it be no ideai 
nor like an idea, but that which thinks and wills, and 
apprehends ideas and operates about them. Certainly it 
muft be allowed that we have fome notion, that we un- 
derftand, or know what is meant by the terms mjfelfy «;ifl, 
memory^ love^ hate^ and fo forth, although, to fpeak 
exadly, thefe words do not fuggeft fo many diftidl ideas. 

Alc— What would you infer from this } . 

EuPH.-— What hath been inferred already, that words 

may be fignificant, although they do not ftand for ideas.* 

The contrary whereof having been prefumed, feems to 

have produced the doftrinc of abftraft ideas. 

Alc — ^Will you not allow then, that the mind can at 
ftra£k ? 

J ^.^^^ ^^ Principles of Haman Knowledge. Scd, 135. and the Intro- 
auction, ScA. ao. 
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EuPH.— I do not deny it may abftra£): in a certain 
fenfe ; inafmuch as thofe things that can really 6tift, or 
be really perceived afunder, may be conceived afunder, 
or abftradied one from the other ; for inftance, a man's 
head from his body, colour from motion, figure-* from 
weight. But it will not thence follow, that the mind can 
frame, ab(lra£l general ideas, which appear to be impof- 
fible. 

Alc.— And yet it is a current opinion, that every fub- 
ftantive name marks out, and exhibits to the mind, one 
diftin£): idea feparate from all ethers. 

EuPH.— Pray,' Aldphron^ is not the word number^ fuch 
;j fubftantive name ? 

Alc— It is. 

Ei|PH. — Do but. try now, whether ybu can frame an 
idea of number, ,in abftraClexcluiive of all figns, words^ 
and things numbered. I profcfs, for my own part, I 
cannot. : 

Alc — Can it be fo hard a matter to form a fimple idea 
of number, the obje£t of a mqft evident demonftrable 
fcience ? Hold, let me fee, if I cannot abftraft the idca^ 
' of number, from the numeral names and chata£t;ers, and 
all particular numerable things. Upon which, ^^/ci/jAro/* 
paufed a while, and then faid : To confefs the truth, I do 
not find that I can. 

EuPK. — But though, it feems, neither you nor I can 
form diftind, fimple ideas of number, we can neverthe- 
. Icfs, make a very proper and fignifieant ufe of numeral 
names. They dire£t us in the difpofition, and manage- 
ment of our afiairs, and arc of fuch neceflary 'ufe, that 
we (hould not know how to do without them. And yet, 
if other men's faculties may be judged of by mine, to- 
attain a precife, fimple abftrad idea of number, is as diffi- 
cult as to comprehend any myfliery in religion. 
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VI. But to come to your owitkiftancey let us examine 
what idea we can frame of force abftra&ed from body, 
motion, and outward fenfible effe&s. For myfelf, I do 
not find that I have or can have any fuch idea. 

Alc— Surely every dne knows what is meant by force. 

Edph. — And yet I queftion whether every one can 
form a diftind idea of force. Let me intreat you, jiid^ 
phron, be not amufed by terms, lay afide the word /orce^ 
and exclude every other diing from your thoughts^ and 
ihcti fee what precife idea you have of force. 

Alc. — ^Force is that in bodies, which produceth Wiotion 
and other fenfible effeds. 

EupH.— It is then fomething diftinft from thofc tSk&s* 

Alc — It is. 

EtJlPH.— Be pleafi^d now to exclude the confideration of 
its fubje£^ ind effeft^, and contemplate force itfelf in its 
6wn predfe idea, 

Alc. — I profefs I find it no fuch eafy matter. 

Eui»d.-— Take your own advice, and fhut your eyes to 
afiift your meditatidn« Upon this, Aiciphrbn having clrf- 
td, hi^ eyes, and mufed a few minutes, declared he could 
make nothing of it. Aa^ that, replied Euphranor^ whidi 
itfeems neither you nor I can fi^me an idea of, by yoftr 
6wn remark of men's minds aiid faculties being made 
much alike, we may fuppofe others have tio liiore an idea 
df than we. 

Ate. — We may. 

EupM.-— But, notwithftanding all this, it is certain 
there are many fpecuhtions, reafonings, and difj^te^ 
refined fubtilities, and nice diftin£tions, about this fame 
force. And to explain its nature, and diftinguilh the fe- 
veral notions or kinds of it, the terms, gravity, teadiion, 
vif inertia^ vis infitay vis imprejfay vis tnortua, vis viva^ 
impetus, momentum^ folicitatio, conatus, and divers other 
fuch like expreflions, have been ufed by learned men : 
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tad no fmall controverfies havearifen about the notioiis or 
definitions of thefe terms. It has puzzled men to know 
whether force is fpiritual or corporeal, whether it remains 
after a£t:ion, how it is transferred from one body to ano- 
ther. Strange paradoxes have been framed about its na-* 
ture, properties, and proportions: For inftance, that 
contrary forces may at once fubGft in the fame quiefcent 
body : That the force of percufEon in a fmall particle is 
infinite : For which, and other cxiriofities of the fame 
fort, you n^ay confult Borellus-de vi percujfionis^ the jL^z- 
ioni Academiche of Torrkelliy the exercitations of Hermdnus^ 
and other writers. It is well known to the learned worlds « 
what a controverfy hath been Carried on, between mathe- 
maticians, particularly Monfieur Leibnitz and Monfieur 
Papin in the Leipfic AEla Eruditorum^ about the propor- 
tion of forces: Whether they be each to other in a pro- 
portion compounded of the fimple proportion of the bo- 
dies and the celerities, or in one compounded of the fimple 
proportion of the bodies, and the duplicate proportions of 
the celerities ? A point, it feems, not yet agreed : As in- 
deed the reality of the thing itfelf is made a queftion. 
£.^i^i»Vz diftinguifhed between the nifus elementarisj and 
the impetus, which is formed by a repetition of the ni/us 
ikmentaris^ and feems to think they do not exift in nature, 
bat are made only by an abftradiion of the mind. The 
fame author, treating of original, aftive force, to illuftrate 
his fubjefb hath recourfe to the fubftantial forms and £»- 
telecheia of Ariflotle. And the ingenious Torriceili faith of 
force and Impetus^ that they are fubtile abftra£ts and fpir- 
itual quintefiences : And concerning the momentum and 
the velocity of heavy bodies falling, he faith they are un 
certo r^^ and unnon fo che, that is plain Englijb, he know^ 
not what to make of them. Upon the -whole, therefore, 
may we not pronounce, thatexcluding body, time, fpace, 
motion^ and all its fenfible meafures^ and effects, we. 

U u 
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ihall find it as difficalt to form an idea of force^ as of 
grace ? 

Alc.«^I do not know what to think of it 

Vn. EoPH.— And yet, I prefume, you allow there 
are rery evident propofitions or theorems, relating to force^ 
which contain ufeful truths : for mftance, that a body 
with conjun£t forces, defcribes the diagonal of a paralle- 
logram, in the fame time that it would the fides with (epr 
arate. Is not this a principle of very extenfive ufe ? Doth 
not the dodrine of the compofition and refolution of for- 
ces depend upon it, and in confequence thereof, number- 
lefs rules and theorems, ixrcGting men how to a£^, and 
explaining Phfemmemi% throughout the mechanics and 
mathematical phitofophy ? And if, by confidering thh 
doArine of force, men airive at the knowledge of many 
inventions in mechanics, and are taught to frame en^es's 
by means of which things difficult, and otherwife impof-^ 
Able may be performed ; and if the fame do£trine,: which 
is fo beneficial here below, forveth alfo as a key to difire^-^ 
er the nature of the celeftial motions ; ihaU we deny that 
it is of ufe, either in praCbice or fpeculation, becaufe we 
have no diftindi idea of force ? Ot that which we admit 
with regard ^force^ upon what pretence can we deny, 
concerning grace ? If there are queries, difputes, per- 
plexities, diverfity of notions and opinions about the one, 
fo there are about the other alfo : If vre can form no pre- 
cife diftindl idea of the one, fa neither can we of the 
other. Ought we not, therefore^ by a parity of reafon 
to conclude,, there may be poflibly divers true and ufefiii 
propofitions concerning the one, as well as the 6ther? 
And that grace may, for ought you know, be an objed 
gf our faith, and influence our life and adions^ as a 
principle, dcftruftive of evil habits, and prodiiflive of 
good one8> althou^ we cannot attiun ^ diftinA idea of 
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it^ (eparate, or abftra£led from Gk)^^ the Author, hom 
man, the fubjeft, and from virtue and piety its tScdts i- 

VIIL Shall we not admit the fame method of arguing,, 
the fame rules of logicj reafoti, and good fenfe to obtaia 
in things fpiritual, and things corporeal, in faith and fci- 
ence i And (hall we not ufe the fame candor, and make 
the fame allowances in examining the ravelations of Godf 
and the inventions of men ? For ought I fee, that philoh 
fopher cannot be free frpm bias, and prejudice, or be faid 
to weigh things in an equal balance, who (hall maintain 
the do^lrine of force, and rejeft that of grace, who (hall 
admit the abftraft idea of a triangle, and ^t the fame 
time ridicule the holy trinity. But, however partial car 
prejudiced other Minute Philofophers might be, you have 
laid it down for a maxima that the fame logic, which ob- 
tains in other matters, muft be admitted in religion. 

Lts.-<«I think, Alciphro^^ it would be more prudent to 
abide by the way of wit and humor, than thus to try re<» 
ligion by the dry teft of reafon and logic. 

Alc— Fear not : By all the rules of right reafon, it 
IS abfolutely impoflible'that any my iter y, and leaft of alT 
die trinity, * fliould really be the ob]e£l: of man's faith. 

EuPH. — ^I do not wonder you thought fo, as long as 
you maintained that no man could affent to a propofitioa 
without perceiving or framing in his nund, diftin£l: ideas 
marked by the terms of it. But although terms are figns^ 
yet having granted, that thofe (igns may be fignifiicant, 
though they (hpuld not fuggeft ideas reprefented by them, 
provided they ferve to regulatcandinfluence our wills, 
pafllons, or conduct, you have confequently granted, that 
the mind of man may adent to propoiitions containing 
fuch terms, when it is fo direded or afFed:ed by them, 
notwithftandinjl it (hould not perceive difl;in£l: ideas mark- 
ed by thofe terms* Whence it feems to follow, that a 
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man may believe the doSrine of the trinity, if he finds 
it revealed in Holy Scripture, that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoft are God, and that there is but one 
God ? Although he doth not frame in his mind, any ab- 
firad, or diftin£l ideas of trinity, fubftance, or perfonal- 
ity, provided, that this do£brine of a Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sandifier makes proper i mpreffions o n his mindj 
producing therein, love, * h ope, grati tude, and obedience, 
and thereby becomes a lively operalive principle, influ- 
encing his life and aftions, agreeably to that notion of fa- 
ving faith which is required in a chriftian. This, I fay, 
whether right or wrong, feems to follow froni your own 
principles, and conceflions. But, for further fatisfaftipn, 
it may not be amifs to inquire, whether there be any thing 
parrallel to this chriftian faith, in the Minute Philofophy. 
Suppofc a fine gentleman or lady of faftion, who are too 
much employed to think for themfelves, and are only free* 
thinkers at fecond hand, have the advantage of being be- 
times initiated in the principles of your feft, by converfing 
with men of depth and genius, who have often declared 
it to be their opinion, the world is governed either by fate^ 
or by chance, it matters not which : Will you deny it pof- 
fible for fuch perfons to yield their aflcnt to either of thcfc 
propofitions ? 

Alc— I will not. 

EupH.—- And may hot fuch their aflent, be properly 
called y^iVA ? 

Alc— It may. 

EuPH. — And yet it is poflible, thofe difciples of the 
Minute Philofophy may not dive fo deep, as to be able to 
frame any abftrafl:, or precife, or any determinate idea 
whatfoever, either of fate, or of chance. 

Alc. — This too, I grant. » 

EuPH. — So that according to you, this fame gentleman 
or lady, may be faid to believe, or have faith, where they 
have not ideas. 
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Alc. — ^Thcy may. 

EuPH.— And may not this faith, or perfuafion jjioduce 
real eiFefis, and fliew itfelf in the conduS^^Sid tenor 
of their lives, freeing them from the fears of fuperfti- 
tion, and giving them a true relifli of the world, with a 
noble indolence, or indiiFerence about what comes after. 

Alc— It may. 

EuPH.*— And may not chriftians, with equal reafon^ 
be allowed to believe the dignity of our Saviour, or that 
in him, God and man, make one perfon, and be verily 
perfuaded thereof, fo far as for fuch faith or belief, to be- 
come a real principle of life and condu£l ? inafmuch ad 
by virtue of fuch perfuafion, they fubmit to his govem- 
inent, believe his dodirihe, and praSife his precepts, al- 
though they {rame no abftrafk idea of the union between 
the divine and human nature ; nor may be able to clear 
up the notion of perfon to the contentment of a Minute 
Philofopher. To me, it feems evident, • that if none but 
thofe who had nicely examined, attd could themfelves ex- 
plain the principle of individuation in man, or untie the 
knots and anfwer the objeftions, which may be raifed even 
about human perfonal identity, would require of us to ex- 
plain the divine myfteries, we (hould not be often called 
upon, for a clear and diitindk idea of perfon in relation to 
the trinity, nor would the difficulties on that head, be of- 
ten objefted to our faith. 

Alc — Methinks, there is no fuch myftery. in perfonal 
identity. 

EuPH.— Pray, in what do you take it to confift ? 

Alc— In confcioufnefe. 

EuPH.— Whatever is poffible, may be fuppofed. 

Alc — ^It may. 

EuPH.— We will fuppofe now (which is poffible in tJie 
nature of things, and reported to be fa£l) that a perfon, 
through fome violent accident or diftemper, ihould fall in* 
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to fuch a total oblivioiij as to lofe all confcioafiiefs of his 
paft life, and fonner ideas. I a(k> is he not ftiU the iame 
perfon ? 

Ate.-— He is the fiune man, but not the fame peifon. 
bdeed, you ought not to fuppofe that a perfon lofe^h itp 
former confcioufoefs ; for this is impoffible, though a man 
perhaps may i but then he becomes another perfon. In 
the fame perfon, it muft be owned^ fome old ideas may 
be loft, and fome new ones got : But a total change is in* 
conCftent with identity of perfon. 

EupH.-— Let us then fuppofe that a perfon hath ideasy 
and is confclous during a Certsuu fpace of time, which 
we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the later 
terms are marked by the letters. A, B, C. In the firft 
part of time, the perfon gets a certain number of ideas, 
which are retained in A : during the fecond part of time, 
he retains one half of his old ideas, and lofeth the other 
half, in place of which he acquires as many oiew ones : 
So that in B, his ideas are half old and half new. A^ in 
the third part, we fuppofe him to lofe the^ remainder of 
the Ideas acquired in die firft, and to get new ones in 
their ftead, which are retained in C, together with thc^<? 
acquired in the fecond part of time. Is this a poflibli 
fair fuppofition ? 

Alc. — ^It is. 

EupH.— Upon thefe premifes, I am tempted to thihk, 
one may demenftrate, that perfonal identity doth not 
condft in confcioufnefs. 

Alc—- As how ? 

EupH. — Tou (hall judge ; but thus it feems to me. 

The perfons in A and B are the fame, being confclous 
of common ideas by fuppofition. The perfon in B is (for 
the fame reafon) one and the fame with the perfon in C« 
Therefore the perfon in A, is the fame with the perfon in C, 
by that undoubted axiom, ^s conveniuftt uni tertio c$n» 
veniunt inter fe. But the perfon in C hath no idea in 
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common with the perfon in A. Therefore, perfohal iden- 
tity doth not conlift in confcioufnefs. What do you 
think) Alciphroriy is not this a plain inference ? 

Alc— — I tell you what I think : You will never aflift 
my faith by puzzling my knowledge. 

IX. EuPH. — ^There is, if I miftake not, a^nradlical £aithy 
or aflent, which (heweth itfelf in the will and aftions of 
a man, although his underftanding may not be fumiflied 
with thofe abftradi, precife, di(lin£i: ideas, which, what- 
ever a philofopher may pretend, are acknowledged to ht 
above the talents of common men ; among whom, ne- 
verthelefs, may be found, even according to your own 
concei&on, many inftance^ of fuch praftical faith, in 
other matters which do not concern religion. What 
fliould hinder, therefore, but that dodrines relating to 
heavenly myfteries, might be taught in this faving fenfe 
to vulgar minds, which you may well, think incapable of 
all teaching and faith in the fenfe you fuppofe. Which 
mrftaken fenfe, faid Cn/^, has given occafion to mucH 
profane and mifapplied raillery. But all this may very 
juftly be retorted on the Minute Philofophers themfelves, 
who confound fcholafticifm with cfiriftianity, and im- 
pute to other men thofe perplexities, chimeras, and in- 
confident ideas, which are often the workmanfhip of their 
own brains, and proceed from their own wrong way of 
thinking. Who doth not fee that fuch an ideal abftraA- 
ed faith is never thought of by the bulk of chriftians, huf- 
bandmen, for inftance, artifans, or fervants ? Or what 
footfteps are there in the Holy Scripture to make us think, 
that the wiredraviring of abftrad ideas was a tafk injoined 
either Jews^ or chriftians ? Is there any thing in the law 
or the prophets, the evangelifts or apoftles, that looks 
like it ? Every one, whofe underftanding is not pervert- 
ed by fcience, falfely fo called, may fee the favinj; faith 
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of dnriftians is quite of another kind^ a vital operative 
principlei produdive of charity azul obedience. 

Alc— -What are we to think then of the difputes and 
decijGons of the famous council of Nice, and fo many fub- 
fequent councils ? What was the intention of thoft vene- 
rable fathers^ the Homoouftans and the Homoioujlans ? Why 
did diey difturb themfelves and the world with hard words 
and fubtle controverfies ? 

Cri. — Whatever their intention was, it could not be 
to beget nice abftraded ideas of myfteries in the minds 
of common chriiliansy this being evidently impoffible : 
Nor doth it appear that the bulk of chriftian men did, in 
thofe days, think it any part of their duty, to lay afide 
the words, fhut their eyes, and frame thofe abftraft ideas ; 
any more. than men now do of force, time, number, or 
feveral .other things, about which they neverthelefs believe, 
know, argue, and difpute. To me it feems, that what- 
ever was the fouxce of thofe controverfies, and towfocvcr 
4ey were managed, wherein human infirmity muft be 
fuppofed to have had its (hare, ^ the main end was not, on 
either fide, to convey precife pofitive ideas to the minds 
of men, by the ufe of thofe contefted terms, but rather a 
negative {tnfc^ tending to exclude polytheifm on the one I 
hand, and fabellianifm on the other.* 

ALC.-~But what (hall we fay to fo many learned and 
ingenious divines, who, from time to time, have obliged 
the world with new explications of myfteries, who hav- 
ing themfelves profefledly labored to acquire accurate ideas, 
would recommend their difcovcries and fpeculations to' 
others for articles of faith ? 

Cri.-^-To all fuch innovators in religion, I would fay 
with Jerome^ " Why, after fo many centuries, do you 
pretend to teach us what was untaught before ? Why ex- 
plain what neither Peter nor Paul thought neceffary to be 

Vid. Sozomen. L a. c. S. 
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Irxplained ? f And it muft be owned, that the explication 
of mjfteries in divinity, allowihg the attempt as fruitlefs 
as the purfuit of the philofopher's ftone in chymiftry, or 
the perpetual motion in mechanics, is no more than they^ 
chargeable on the profef&on itfelf, but only on the wrong* 
headed profeflbrs of itv 

X. It feems, that what hath b^eh now faid, may be 
applied to other myfteries of our religion. Original fin, 
for inftance, a man may find it impoflible to form an idea 
of an abftrafl, or of the manner of its tranfmiflion, and 
yet the belief thereof may produce in his mind a falutary 
fenfe of his own unworthinefs, and the goodnefs of his 
Redeemer t From whence may follow good habits^ and 
from them good aflions, the genuine efFe£%s of faith : which 
confidered in its true light, is a thing neither repugnant nor 
incomprehenfible^ as fome men would perfuade us, but fuit-» 
ed even to vulgar capacities, placed in the will and afPeftions. 
rather than in the underftanding, and producing holy lives, 
rather than fubtile theories* Faith, I fay, is not an indo- 
lent perception, but an operative perfuafion o^ mind, 
which ever worketh fome fuitable afbion, difpofition, or 
cmotj^on in thofe who have it : As it were eafy to prove 
and illuftrateby innumerable inftances taken from human 
afiairs. And, indeed, while the chridian religion is con- 
fidered as an inftitution fitted to ordinary minds, rather 
than to the nicer talent, whether improved or puzzled, 
of fpeculative men *, and our notions about faith are ac-* 
^ cordingly taken from the commerce of the world, and 
praftice of mankind, rather than froni the peculiar fyf- 
tems of refiners 5 it will, I think, be pp difficult matter 
to conceive and juftifythe meaning and jnfe of our belief 
of myfteries, againft- die moft confident^affertions and ob* 
jedlions of the Minute Philofophers, who are eafily to be 

t HietoDjfm. ad Paottnachinm &■ Oceuum de errdribtii Ortgenit! 
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Caught in diofe Tery fiiaresy which they, hare fpun aod 
fpread for others. And that humor of contxoTerfj^ the 
mother and nmrfe of herefies, would douhtleiis very much 
abate, if it was confidered that things are to be rated, not 
by the colour, (hape> or (lamp, fo truly as by the weight. 
If the moment of opinions had been by fome lit^ious di« 
vines made the meafure of their zeal, it might have fpar- 
ed much trouble both to themfelres and others. Cer- 
tainly one that takes his notions of faith, opinion, and 
tiTent from common fenfe, and common ufe, and has ma- 
turely weighed the nature of figns and language, will not 
be fo apt to controYcrt the wording of a myftery, or to 
break the peace of the church, for the fake of retaining 
or rejefting a term. But, to convince you, by a plain 
inftance, of the ef&cacious neceifary ufe of faith without 
ideas : We w3I fuppofe a man of the world, a Mintrte 
Fhilofopher, prodigal and rapacious, one of large appe- 
tites and narrow; eircumftances, who (hall have it in his 
power at once to feizc upon a great fortune by one viIImi- 
ous aS, a fingle breach of truft, which he can eofnmit 
with impunity and fecrecy : Is it not natural to fnppcrfc 
him arguing in this manner ? All mankind in ihciT fenfes 
purfue their intercft. The interefts of this jwefent life 
are either of mind, body, or fortune. If 1 commit this 
faft, my mind will be cafy (having nought to fear here or 
hereafter) my bodily plcafures will be multiplied, and my 
fortune enlarged. Suppofe now, one of your refined 
theorifts talks to him about the harmony of mind and af- 
feSions, inward worth, truth of chay adler, in one word, * 
the beauty of virtue; which is the only intereft he caa 
propofe, to turn the fcale againft all other feeular interefts 
and fenfual plcafures j would it not, think you> be a vafai 
attempt ? I fay, in fuch a jumStttte what can the moft 
phufible aiid refliied philofophy of yburfc£k oflfcr, tddif- 
fuade fuch a man from his- purpofei more than afluripg 
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him that the sd)ftra£i:ed delight of the mind, the etijoy- 
meats of an interior moral fenfe, the to kalon are what 
conftitute his true intereft ? And what effe£b can this have 
on a mind callous to all thofe things, and at the fame time 
ftrongly affeded with a fenfe of corporeal pleafures, and 
the outward intereft, ornaments, and conveniencies of 
life ? Whereas that very man, do but produce in him a 
fincere'belief of a future ftate, although it be a myftery, 
although it be what eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, not 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, he (hall 
neverthelefs, by virtue of fuch belief, be withheld from 
executing his wicked proje£b : And that for'reafons which 
all men can comprehend, though no body can the objefl 
of them. I will allow the points i^ififted on by your re- 
fined moralifts to be as lovely and excellent as you pleafe 
to a reafonable, refle6iing, philofophical mind. But I 
will venture to fay, that, as the world goes, few, very 
few, would be influenced by them. We fee, therefore, 
the neceflTary ufe as well as the powerful effects of faith, 
even where we have not ideas. 

XI. Alc— -It feems, Euphranor and you, would per- 
fuade me into an opinion, that there is nothing fo lingularly 
abfurd as we are apt to think, in the belief of myfteries : 
And that a man need not renounce his reafon to maintain 
his religion. But if this were true, how comes it to pafs, 
that, in proportion as men abound in knowledge, they 
dwindle in faith ? 

EuPH. — O Alciphron.^ I have learned from you, that 
there is nothing like going to the bottom of things, and 
analyfmg them into dieir firlt principles. I (hall there- 
fore make an eflay of this method, for clearing up the 
nature of faith : With what fuccefs I ihall leave you to 
determine : For I dare not pronounce myfelf on my own 
judgment^ whether it be right or wrong : But thus it 
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feems to me. The obje£lioii8 made to iguidi are by no 
means an etk€t of knowledge, but proceed rather from 
an ignorance of what knowledge is : Which ignorance 
may poffibly be found even in thofe who pafs for mafters 
of this or that particular branch of kneiwledge. Scienc e 
mad faith agree in this, that they both impl y an aflen t of 
the mind x And, as the nature of the firft is moft clear 
ar& l widC nt, it fhould be firft confidered in order to caft a 
light on the other. To trace things from their original, 
it feems that the human mind> naturally furnifhed with 
the ideas of things particular and concrete, and being de- 
figned, not for the bare intuition of ideas, but for afl iion 
or operation about them, and purfuing her ovn^^ffl^inefs 
therein, ftands in need of certain general rules or theo- 
rems to dirtSt her operations in this purfuit : Tibe fupply- 
ing which want is the tru e, original, reafonable end of 
ftudying the arts and fdences. fJow thefe rules being 
general, it follows^ tfiat they are not to be obtained by 
the mere consideration of the original ideas, or particular 
things, but by the means of marks or figns% which, being 
fo far forth univerfal, become the immediate inftruments 
and materials of fcience. It is not, therefore, by mere 
contemplation of particular things, andmuchlefs of their 
abftraft general ideas, that the mind makes her progrefs, 
but by an appofite choic e and ikilfu l management of figns : 
For inftance, force and number, taken in concrete with 
their adjun&s, fubjedls, and figns, are what every one 
knows : And conddered in abftrafb, fo as making precife 
ideas of themfelves, they are what no body can compre- 
hend. That their abftradl nature, therefore, is not the 
foundation of fcience, is plain : And that barely confid- 
erihg their ideas in concrete, is not the method to advance 
in the refpc£live fcience, is what every one that refleds 
may fee ; nothing being more evident, than that one, who 
<;an neither write nor read, in commcu ufe^ underftands 
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the meaning of numeral words^ a& wdl as the beft phUo- 
IbphcF or mathematichn. < 

XQ. But here lies the dtfferatKe : the one who mider«* 
ftands the notatbn of numbers^ by means thereof is able 
to exprefs. briefly and diftin£tly all the variety and degsees 
of number^ and to perform with e^fe and difpatch fisveral 
arithmetical opcrationsy by the help of general rifles* Of 
all which operadonSf as the nfe in human life is very eyi- 
dent, fo it is no lefs evident, that the performing them de^ 
pends on the aptnefs of the notation. If we fupppfe 
rude mankind, without the ufe of language, it may be 
prefumefd, they would be ignorant of arithmetic : But 
the ufe of names, by the repetition whereof in a certain 
order they might exprefs endlefs degrees of number, 
would be the firft ftep towards that fcience. The next 
ftep would be, t» devife proper marks of a permanent 
nature, and vifible to the eye, the kind and order whereof 
muft be chofe with judgment, and aceommodated to the 
names. Which marking or notation would, in propor-r 
tion as k was apt and regular, facilitate the invention and 
application of general rules, to aflift the mind in reafon- 
tng and judging, in extending, recording, and conmiu- 
nicating its knowledge sAiout numbers : in which theory 
and operations, the mind is immediately occupied about 
the figns or notes, by mediation of which it is dureded to 
z£k about things, or number in concrete (aa the logicians 
call it) without ever coniidering the fimple, abftrad, in- 
teUedual, general idea of number. The figns, indeed, 
do in their ufe imply relations or proportions of things: 
but thefe rela^ons are not abftraS: general ideas, bdbig 
founded in particular things, and not making of themfelvet 
diftind: ideas to the mind, exclufive of the particular 
ideas and the figns. I imagine one need not think much 
IP be convinced^ that the iicience of aritfametici iaits rife^ 
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ap cittiOii s » Tales and tbeorelii9» is ^together ccmyarfant 
about the artificial ufe of figns, names, and chara£lers. 
Theft names and chancers are uniTerfal, inafmuch as 
they are figns. The names are referred to things, the 
diaradlers to names, and bodi to operatioh. Hie names 
being few, and proceeding by a certain analogy, the cha- 
ra£ters will be more ufeful, ihe fimpkr they are, and 
the more aptly they expreft this analogy. Hence the 
old notation by letters was more ufeful dian words writ- 
ten at length : And the modem notation by figures, ex- 
preffing the progreffion or analogy of the names by their 
fimple places, is much preferable to that, for eafe and ex- 
pe^tidn, as the invention of algebraical fymbols is to this 
for extenfiye and general ufe. As arithmetic and algebra 
are fdences of great cleamefs, certainty, and extent, 
which are immediately converfant about figns, upon the 
fltiUful ufe and management whereof diey intirely depend, 
fb a little attention to them may poflibly help us to judge 
of the progrefs of the mind inodicr fciences; whidh, 
diough differing in nature, defign, and objefk, may yet 
agree in the general methods of proof and inquiry. 

XHI.— -If I mifi:ake not, all fciences, fo far a^ tfiey are 
ipnifrerfal aad demonftraUe by human reafon, will be 
feund converfimt about figns as their immediate objefl:, 
tibough thefe in the aiq[>lication are referred to things : The 
teafon whereof is not difficult to conceiTC. For as the 
mind is better acquainted with fome fort of obje£ls, which 
are earlier offisred to it, ftrike it more fenfibly, or are 
more eafily comprehended than others, it feems naturally 
led to fubftitttte thefe obje£bs for fudi as are more fubtile, 
fleeting, or difficult to concdve. Nothing, I fay. Is more 

natural, than to make thc^ tUngt. J?§^©fi5!&Ji^^ 
wards thofe wc"3STiot ^now : ap,4 to explain and repre- 
lent things Ms familiar by others which are more ib.— ^ 
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Ncywy it is GerUin we imagine hefatc we tefie£k y and we 
perceive by feaie before we imagine : and of all our fen* 
fes the fight is the moft clear, diftinft, various^ agreea* 
ble, and comprehenfive. H ence it is natur al to afiift ivt^ 
telle£): by imagination, J^'!!^'^J^Jl.Jby faife» ^*v* odier 
fenfes by fight. Hence figures, metaphors, and types. 
We illuftrate fpi ritual th ingsjby j;nTp(r**f ^^ : we fubftttute 
fou^nds for tKoughts, and ^written letters for founds ; em* 
blems, fymbols, and hieroglyphics for things too obfcuref 
to ftrike, and too various or too fleeting to be retained^ 
We fubilitute things imaginable for things intelligible^ 
fenfible things for imaginable, fmaller things for thofd 
that are too great to comprehend eafily, and greater things 
for fuch as are too fmall to be difcemed diftindly, pre- 
fent things for abfent, permanent for periQiing, and vifi>' 
ble for invifible. Hqnce the ufe of models and diagrams. 
Hence lines are fubftituted for time, velocity, and other 
things of very different natures. He nce we fpcak of fpr-i 
rits in a figurative ftyle, ex preffinje^ the operation s^ of the 
mind'" by allulions and terms, borrowcS froni fenfibl^ 
things, fuch itapprehmd'^ coficewef rejte^ difcmrfiy and 
fiich like : And hencfe tliofc allegories which iHuftrate 
things Tntelleftual by vifiohs exhibited to the fancy. Platoi 
for inftance, reprefcnts the mindprefiding in her vchicld 
by the driver pX^^JKiSB?'* chirior, whicli "fometimed 
moults and droops and is drawn by tw6 horfcs, the one 
good, and of a good race, the other df a contraty kind \ 
fymboiically exprefling the tendency of the mind towards 
the divinity, as (he foars or is borne aloft by two inftin£t& 
Mke wings, the one in the intelle(9: towards truth, th^ 
other in the will towards excellence, which inftin£bs 
moult or are weakened by feiifual inclinations : expreffing 
alfo her alternate elevations and dcpreilions, the fttuggles 
between reafon and appetite, like horfes that go an une- 
qual pace, or draw different ways, embarrai&ng the fool 
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m her progteft to per{ie£tion. I am iitclined todiink the 
AoStnac of figns a point of great importance, and gene* 
val extent, whiehif dulyconlidered, would caft no finall 
Ught upon things, and afford a juft and genuine folution 
of many difficulties. 



XIV. ihtts much, iipnn^|hp^ Trhnlfi iBffy \r ^^ ^ 

all fims : That they do not always ^"pnf^ idgag fignjfiM 



to tl^Tmi nd : 1 hat 'when they rupgclt^idea8^.i hey arc not 
general t^jJ^x^ ideas : That they have oAer ufes befides 
barely {landing for and exhibiting ideas, lu ch as r aifing 
proper emotions, producing certain f]ifnftfifinnB or habits 
of mind , and~ dlrefting ^lU fi'^TP* i ?" purfuit of that 
happinefs, which is the ultimate end and defign, die pri- 
mary fpring and modve, that fets rational agents at work : 
That figns may imply or fugged the relations of things ; 
which relations, habitudes, or proportions, as they can- 
not be by us underftood but by the help of figns, fo being 
thereby expreffed and confuted they diic£t and enable us 
to zGt with regard to things : That the true end of fpeech, 
reafon, fcience, faith, aiTent, in all its different degrees^ 
is not merely, or principally^ o r alwayjs t hf ^'"lpg]^"C or 
acquiri ng of ideas, but rather fomethinp of an^Qive, 
tf^pprativp riofiiyp^ »<*ni]ipyr fQ a conceivcd good ; which 

may fometimes be obtained, not biily although the ideas 
marked are not offered to the mind, but even although 
there ibould be no poffibility of offering or exhibiting any 
fuch idea to the mind : For inftance, the algebraic mark, 
which denotes the root of a negative fquare, hath its ufe 
in logiftic operations, although it be impoffible to form 
an idea of any fuch quantity. And what is true of alge* 
braic figns, is alfo true of words or language, modem aU 
gebra being in h(k a more ihort, appofite, and artificial 
fort of language, and it being poffible to exprefs by words 
at length, though lefs conveniently, all the ftepsof an al» 
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gebrsucal procefs. And it muft be confeiTed, that even 
the. mathematical fciences therhfelves^ which above all oth- 
ers are reckoned the moft clear and certain, if they are 
confidered, not as inftruments to dire£^ our pradice, but 
as fpeculations to employ our curiofity, will be found to 
fall fhort in many inftances of thofe clear and diftin£t ideas, 
which, it feems, the Minute Philofophers of this age> 
whether knowingly or ignorantly, exped and iniift upon 
in the myfteries of religion. 

XV. Be the fcience or fubjeft what it will, whenfoe- 
ver men quit particulars for generalities, things concrete 
for abftra£tions, when they forfake pra£tical views, arid 
the ufeful purpofes of knowledge for barren fpeculation, 
confidiering means and indruments as ultimate ends, and 
loboring to obtain precife ideas, which tliey fuppofe indif- 
criminately annexed to all tern^s, they will be f^ure to em- 
barrafs themfelves. with difficulties and difputes. Such 
are thofe which have fprung up in geometry about the na- 
ture of the angle of contafb, the doflrine of proportions, 
of indiviiibles, infinitefimals, and divers other points; 
notwithftanding all which, that fcience is very rightly cf- 
teemed an excellent and ufeful one, and is really found 
to be fo in many occafions of human life ; wherein it gov- 
erns and directs the actions of men, fo that by the aid or 
influence thereof, thofe operations become jufl; and accu- 
rate, which would otherwife be faulty and uncertain. 
And from a parity of reafon, we ihould not conclude any 
other do£trines which govern, influence, or dire<9: the 
mind of man to be, any more than that, the lefs true or 
excellent, becaufe they aflbrd matter of controverfy and 
ufelefs fpeculation to curious and licentious wits : Partic- 
ularly thofe articles of our cbriftian faith, which, in pro- 
portion as they are believed, pcrfuade, and, as they per- 
fuadej influence the lives and a6):ions of men. As to the 

X X 
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perplexity of contradictions and abftra£}»d notions, in all 
parts whether of human fcience or divine faith, cavillers 
may equally obje6i, and unwary perfons inonr, while the 
judicious avoid it. There is no need to depart Irom the 
received rules of reafoning to juftify the belief of chrif- 
lians. And if any pious men thinic otha:wiie, it may be 
Aippofed an effc£t, not of religion or of reafon, but^nly 
of human weaknefs. If this age be (ingularly prodn&ive 
of infidels, I (hall not, therefore, conclude it to be move 
knowing, but only more prefuming, than former ages : 
And their coitceit, I doubt, is not tlie effeft of confider- 
ation. To me it feems, that the more diorougTily and 
extenfively any man fhall confider and fcan the principles, 
6bje6l5, and methods of proceeding in arts and fciences, 
the more 'he will be convinced, there is no weight in tfhofe 
plaufible obje^ions that are made againft the inyfteries of 
faith, which it will be no difficult matter for him-to main- 
tain 'or jiittify in the received method of arguing, on the 
cotnmon principled of logic, and by numberiefs avowed 
parrallel cafes, throughout the feveral branches of hunxan 
• knowledge, in all which the fuppofition of abftra£t ideas 
creates the. fame difficulties. 

Alc. — According to this doftrine, all points tnay be 
alike maintained. There wiirbc nothing abfurd in pope- 
ry, not even tranfubftantiation. 

EuPH.— Pardon me. This ^oftrine juftifies no -article 
of faith,' which is not contained in fcripture, or virhrch is 
repugnant to human reaEfon, which implies a contradic- 
tion, or which leads to idolatry or wickednefs of any kind : 
All which is very diffirrcnt from our not having a diftinft 
or an abfl:ra£l idea of a point. 

XVL Alc— •I will allow, Euphranory this reafisning 
of yours to have all the force you meant it fiiould have. 
I freely own there may be myfteries: ITiat we may be- 
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lieve, where we dp not underftaud : And that faith may 
b^ of ufe although its object; i^nol; diftipflly apprehended. 
In a word, . I grant there may be faith and myfteries in oth- 
er thingSsbut not in religion : And that for thi$ plain rea- 
fon : becaufe it is abfurd to fuppofe^ there (hould be any 
fuch thing as religion : And if there be no religioHj it fol- 
lows there cannot be religious faith or myfteries* Reli- 
gion, it is evident, implies the worfl^ip of a God, which 
worfliip, fuppofeth rewards and punifliments, which fuppofe 
merits and demerits, a£l:ions good and evil, and thefe fup- 
pofe human liberty, a thing impoflible : and confequently 
religion a thing built; thereon, muft be an unreafonable ab« 
furd thing. There can be no rational fears where there 
is no guilt, nor any guilt where there is nothing done, 
but what unavoidably follows from the ftrufkure of 
the world and the laws of motion. Corporeal objefts 
ftrike on the organs of fenfe, whence enfues a vibra* 
tion in the nerves, which being communicated to the foul, 
or animal fpirit in the brain or root of the nerves, produ- 
ceth therein that motion called volition : And this produ- 
ceth a new determination in the fpirits, caufing them to 
flow into fuch nerves as muft neceifarily by the laws of 
mechanifm produce fuch certain adiions. This being the 
cafe, it follows, that thofe things, which vulgarly pafs for 
human atStions, are to be efteemed mechanical, and that 
they are falfly afcribed to a free principle. There is, 
therefore, no foundation for praife or blame> fear or hope, 
revirard or puniflunent, nor confequently for religion, 
which, as I obferved before, is built upon and fuppofeth 
thofe tilings. 

EuPH. — You imagine, Alciphrony if I rightly under- 
ftand you, that man is a fort of organ played on by out- 
ward obje£ls, which according to the different i^ape and 
texture of the nerves, produce different motions and e&fts 
therein. 
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Alc. — Man may, indeed, be fitly compared to an or- 
gan : but a puppet is the very thing. You muft know, 
diat certain particles iiTuing forth in right lines from all fen- 
fiblc obje£is, compofe fo many rays, or fihments, which 
drive, draw, and aduate every part of the foul and bo- 
4j of man, juft as threads or wireft do the joints of that 
Kttlc wooden machine vulgarly called a Puppet : With 
tbis only difference, that the latter are grofs and vifible to 
common eyes, whereas, the former are too fine and fubtle 
to be difcerned by any but a fagacious free*thinker.. 
This admirably accounts for all thofe operations, which 
we have been taught to afcribe to a thinking principle 
within us. 

EuPH.— This is an ingenious thought, and muft be of 
great ufe in freeing men from all anxiety about moral no- 
tions, as it transfers the principle of a£tion from the hu- 
man foul to things outward and foreign. But I have my 
fcriiples about it. For you fuppofe the mind, in a literal 
fenfe, to be moved, and its volittor^s to be mere morions. 
Now, if another (hould affirm, as it is not impofllble fome 
or other may, that the foul is incorporeal, and that mo- 
tion is one thing, and volition another, I would fain know 
how you could make you? point clear to fuch a one. It 
muft be owned very clear to thofe, who admit the foul to 
be corporeal, and all her a£^s to be but fo many nrotions. 
Upon this fuppofition, indeed, the light wherein you place 
human nature is no lefs true, than it is fine and new. But 
let any one deny this fuppofition, , which is eafily done, and 
the whole fuperftruifture falls to the ground. If we grant 
the abovcmentioned points, I will not deny a fatal necefE- 
ty muft enfue. But I fee no reafon for granting them. 
On the contrary, it feetns plain, that motion and thought 
arc two things, as really and as manifeftly diftin£); as a 
triangle, and a found. It feems, therefore, that in or^ 
dcr to prove the neccfiity of human adions, you fuppofe 
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what wants proo^ as much as the very poini: to be {proved. 

XVn. Alc— But fuppoGng the mind incorporeal) I 
Ihall) nevcrthelefs, be 'able to prov^ my point. Not to 
amufe you with far-fetched arguments, I fliail only de- 
fire you to look into your own breaft, and obferve* how 
things pafs there, when an objed: ofFers itfelf to the mind. 
Firft the underftanding confidersit : in the next place, the, 
jtidgment decrees about it, as a thing to be chofen or re- 
jected, to be omitted or done, in this or that manner : 
And this decree of the judgment doth neceffarily deter- 
ipine the will, whofe office is merely to execute wli^t is 
ordained by another faculty : Confequently there is no 
fuch thing as freedom of the will. For that which is ne- 
ceflary, cannot be free. In freedom, there fhould be an 
indifference to either fide of the queftion, a power to^a£l: 
or not ta a£t, without prefcription or control : and with- 
out this indifference and this power, it is evident, the will 
cannot be free. But it is no lef^ evident, that the will is 
not indifferent in its a£tions, being abfolutely deterihin- 
ed and governed by the judgment. Now whatever moves 
the judgment, whether the greatefl prefent uneafinefs, 
or the greateft apparent good, or whatever elfe it be, it 
is all one to the point in hand. The will being ever con- 
cluded and controlled by the judgment, is in all cafes 
alike under neceffity. There is indeed, throughout the 
whole of human nature, nothing like a principle of free- 
dom, every faculty being determined in all its adis by 
fomething foreign to it. The underftanding, forinftance^ 
cannot alter its idea, but muft neceffarily fee it fuch as 
it prefents itfelf. The appetites, by a natural neceffity, 
arc carried towards their refpe£l:ive objefts. Reafon 
cannot infer indifferently any thing from any thing, but 
is limitted by the nature and connexion of things, and 
the eternal rules of reafooing. And as this is confefledly 



1 
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the cafe of all other facmltiet^ fo k equally holds with re- 
fpedl to the will itfelf, as hath been already (hewn. And 
if we nay credie die ditine dbarafkerizer of our times, 
diisi above all others, muft be allowed the mod flaviflt 
faculty. *' App^te ((aith that noUe writer) which b el- 
der brodier to reafon, being the lad of ftronger growth, 
is fure on every conteft to take the advantage of drawing 
all to his own fide : and will, fo highly boafted, is but 
at beft a foot«^ball^ or top,^ between thofe youngfters who 
prove very unfortunately matched, till the youngeft, in- 
ftead of now and then, a kick or bfh, bellowed to little pur- 
pofe, forfakes the ball or top itfelf, and begins to lay 
about his elder brother." 

CRi.«-*»Thi8 beautiful parable, for ftile and manner, 
might equal thofe of a known Englijb writer, in low life, 
renowned for allegory, were it not a little incorredi, ma- 
king the weaker lad find his account in laying about the 
ftronger. 

Alc. — ^This is helped by fuppofing the ftronger lad the 
greater coward. But, be that as it will, fo far as it re- 
lates to the point in hand, this is a clear ftate of the cafe. 
Hie fame pcnnt may be alfo proved from the prefcience of 
God. That which is certainly foreknown, will certainly 
be. And what is certain, is neceflfary. And neceiOary ac- 
tions cannot be the tiStOt of free-wiU. Thus you have 
this fundamental point of our free-thinking philofophy 
demonftrated different ways. 

EuPH. — ^Tell me, Alctphrotiy do you think it implies a 
€ontradi£Uon, that God fliould make a creature free ? 

Alc—-! do not. 
EupH.—- It is then poffible there may be fuch a thing. 

Alc. — ^This I do not deny. 

EupH.— -You can, therefore, conceive and fuppofe fuch 
a free agent. 

Alc.«— Admitting that I can ; what then ? 
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£iorFH.-*^WoQld nofr fuch an one dkink that lie z&tA i 

AL€.-««-iie would. 

EupH.— -And condemn htmfeif ibr ibi^e ^2uEdans, zaA 
appi^ofe liimfelf for otheiis ? 

AjLCi— This too I gfanst. 

£upH,>«-*>Woi;M he ittytdiiiik be defexved ixwsxd or 
punifliment ? 

Alc. — He would. 

EuPH.— And arc not all tlicfe 'charaSers actually 
found in man i 

Aix.— TRicy arc. 

EuPH.— Tell me now, what other charafter of youi^ 
fuppofed free agent may not aSiually be found in man? 
For tf &ere is none fuch, we muft conclude, that man 
hath all the marks of a free agent. 

Alc— *Let me fee ! I was certainly overfeen in grant- 
ing it poffible, even for Almighty Power, to mi^ke fuch 
a thing as a free-agent. 1 wonder how I came to make 
fuch an s^furdconcefiion, after w4iat had been, as I ob- 
ferved before, demonftrated fo many different ways. 

EuPH.—- C3ertainly whatever is ^ofliWe may be fuppof* 

ed : And whatever doth tiot imply a contradiftion is pof<- 

fible to an infinite power : Hicrefore if a rational agent 

implieth 'no contradiction, fuch a being may 'be fuppofed. 

Pediaps from ihis fuppofition I might infer man to be 

free : But I will not fuj^pofe him that free agent ; (ince, 

it feemsy you pretend to have demonftrated the contrary. 

O Alciphrony it is vulgarly obferved, that men judge of 

others by themfelves. But in judging of me by this 

rule, you may be miftaken. Many things are plain to 

one of your fagacity, which are not fo to me, who am 

often puzzled rather than enlightened by thofe very 

proofs, that with you pafs for clear and evident. And, 

indeed, be the inference never fo juft, yet fo long as the 

premifes are not clear, I cannot be thoroughly convinced. 
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Yott muft giTe me leave, therefore, to propofe (bme quef- 
tions, the folution of which, may perhaps, (hew what at 
prefent I am not able to difcera. 

Alc— -I (hall leave what hath been faid Mrith you, to 
confider and ruminate upon. It is now time to ict out on 
our journey : there is, therefore, no room for a long 
ftring of queftion and anfwer. 

XVIII, ]^upH.-^I (hall then only beg leave in a fumma- 
ry manner, to make a remark or two on what you' have 
advanced* In the firft place, I obferve;, you take chat for 
granted which I cannot grant, when you aifert whatever 
is certain, the fame to be neceifary. To me, certain and 
necefTary feem very different i there being nothing in the 
former notion that implies conftraii^t, nor confequently 
which may notcon^ft with a man's being accountable 
for his aOiions. If it is forefeen that fuch an a£tion(hall 
be done: may it not alfo be forefeen that it (hall 
be an tSt& of human. x:hoice and liberty ? In the next 
place, I ohferve, that you very nicely abftra£b and. diftia* 
guiih the a£lions of the mind, judgment, and.iidll: That 
you make ufe of fuch terms as power, faculty, a£l, deter- 
minatipn^ indiffei^ence, freedom, neceility, and the like, 
as if they ftood for diftin<% ab(lra£t ideas : And that this 
fuppofitioa feems^to infnare the mind into the fame per- 
plexities,and!erroi^, which, in all other inftances, are ob- 
ferved to attend the do£lrine of abilra£lion. It is felf-evi- 
dent, that thqre is fuch a thing as motion : And yet there 
have been foupd, philofophers, who, by refined reafon- 
ing, would under t^k^ to prove there was no fuch thing. 
Walking before them was thought the proper way to con- 
fute thofe .ingenious men. It is no lefs evident, that man 
is a free agent: And though by abftrafled reafonings you 
(hould puzzle me, and fecm to prove the contrary, yet fo 
long as I am confcious of my own aftions, this inwar<f 
evidence of plain fact, will beS'r me up againft all your 
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reafomngs, however fiibtle and refined. TJie confutbg 
plain points by obfcure ones^ may perhaps convince me of 
the ability of your philofophersy but never of their tenets . 
I cannot coneeive why the acute Cratyius ihpuld fuppofe 
a power of adiing in the appedte and reafon, and none at 
all in the will. Allowing, I fay, thedtftin£tion of three 
fuch Icings in the mind, I do not fee how this could be 
true. But if I cannot abftra£i: and diftinguifh fo many 
beings in die foul of man fo accurately as you do, I do 
not find it necefiary, fince it is evident te me in the grofs 
and concrete that I am a free agent. Nor will it avail to 
fay, Ac will is governed by the judgment, or determined 
by the oh}e€t9 whik, in every fudden common caufe, I 
cannot (Cfceni nor abftraf): the decree of the judgment 
from the conunand of the will ; while Iknowthe fenfible 
objeA to be ab(blutely inert : And laftly, while I am con- 
fcious that I am an aflive being, who can and do deter* 
mine myfelf. If I fhould fuppofe things fpiritual to be 
^corporeal, or refine things a£tual and teal into general 
abftra^ed notions, or by metaphyfical fkill fplit things 
fin^ple and individual into manifold parts, I do not know 
what may follow : But if I take things as they are, and 
a(k any plain untutored man, whether he zfks or is free 
in this or that particular a£^ion, he readily afients, and^I 
as readily believe him from what I find within. And thus, 
by an indu£tion of particulars, I may conclude man to 
be a free agent, although I may be puzzled to define ot 
conceive a notion of freedom in general and abftrad. 
And if man be free, he is plainly accountable. But if 
you (hall define, abfl:ra£t, fuppofe, and it fhall follow 
that according to your definitions, abftra&ions, and fup- 
pofitions, there can be no freedom in man, and yoa fhall 
thence infer that he is not accountable, I fhall make bold 
to depart from your naetaphyfical abftra^ed fenfe, and ap- 
peal to the common fenfe of mankind, 

Y y 
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XIX. If wc confider the notions that obtain in the 
world, of guilt and merit, praife and blame, accountable 
and unaccountable, we ftiall find the common queflion in 
order to appbud or cenfure, acquit or condemn a man, is/ 
whether he did fuch an a£iion ? and whether he was him- 
felf when he did it ? Which comes to the fame thing. It 
(hould fcem, therefore, that in the ordinary commerce of 
mankind, any perfon is edeemed accountable fimply as he 
is an ageht. And though you (hould tell me that man is 
inadive, and that the fenfible objects zGt upon him, yet 
my own experience aflures me of the contrary. I know 
I ad, and what I a&, I am accountable for. And if this 
be true, the foundation of religion and morality remains 
unihaken. Religion, I fay, is concerned no farther than 
that nuin (hould be accountable : And this he is according 
to my fenfe, and the common fenfe of the world, if he 
^QLs : And that he doth a£b is felf-evident. The grounds, 
therefore, and ends of religion are fecured : whether 
your philofophic notion of liberty agrees with man's ac- 
tions or no ; And whether his anions are certain or con- 
tingent ; the quefl'ion being not whether he did it with a 
freewill, or what determined his will; not whether it 
was certain or foreknown that he would do it, but only 
whether he did it wilfully : As what mufl: intitle him to 
the guilt or merit of it. 

Alc. — But ftill the queflion recurs, whether man be 
free? 

EuPH. — ^To determine this queftion, ought we not firft 
to determine what is meant by the word free ? 

Alc— We ought. 

EuPH.- — In my opinion, a man is faid to be free, fo 
far fgrth as he can do what he will. Is this fo, or is it not ? 

Alc. — It feems fo. 

EuPH. — Man, therefore, a£ling according to his will, is 
to be accounted free. 
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Alc— This I admit ^to be true, in the vulgar fenfe. 
But a philofopher goes higher, and inquires whether man 
be free to will ? 

EuPH. — ^That is, whether he can will as he wills ? I 
know not how philofophical it may be to a(k this queflion, 
but/ it feems very idle. The notions of guilt, and merit, 
juftice, and reward, are in the minds of men, antecedent 
to all metaphyfical difquiCtions : And according to thofe 
received natural notions, it is not doubted tha^^an is ac- 
countable, that he a£ts, and is felf-determined. 

XX. But a Minute Philofopher (hall, in virtue of wrong 
fuppofitions, confound things moft evidently diftindl ; bo- 
dy, for inftance, with fpirit, motion with volition, cer- 
tainty with neceility ; and an abftrafter, or refiner, fliall fo 
analyfe the moft fimple inftantaneous a£l: of the mind, as 
to diftinguifh therein divers faculties and tendencies, prin- 
ciples and operations, caufes and efFe£ts ; and having ab- 
ftrafled, fuppofed, and reafoned upon principles gratui- 
tous and obfcure, he will conclude it is no ad: at all, and 
man no agent, but a puppet, or an organ, played on by 
outward obje<9:s, and his will a top or a foot-ball. And 
this pafleth for philofophy and free-thinking. Perhaps this 
may be what it paifeth for, but it by no means feems a 
natural or juft way of thinking. To me it feems, that if 
we begin from things particular and concrete, and thence 
proceed to general notions and conclufions, there will be 
no difficulty in this matter. But if we begin with gen- 
eralities, and lay our foundation in abftra£i ideas, we (hall 
find ourfelvcs intangled and loft in a labyrinth of our own 
making. I need not obferve, what every one muft fee, 
the ridicule of proving man no agent, and yet pleading for 
free thought and afkion, of fetting up at once for advo- 
cates of liberty and neceffity. I have haftily thrown to- 
gether thefe hints or remark|fc on what you call a funda- 
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mental article of the Minute Phitofopby, arMlT ytmr MAetb* 
od of proving it, which feems to furnifii an admirable fpe^ 
cimcn of the fophiftry of abftraft ideas. If in this fum* 
maiy way, I have been more dogmatical than became me,^ 
yoa muft excufe what you occafioned, by declining a joint 
and leifurely examination of the truth. 

Alc— I think we have examined matters fufBckntly. 

Cri. — ^To all you have faid againft human Hberty, it ii 
a fufficien^anfwer to obferve, that your arguments proceed 
upon an erroneous fuppofition either of the fouFs being 
corporeal, or of abftrafl: ideas : not to mention other grofs 
miflakes and gratuitous principles. You might as well 
fuppofe, that the foul is red or blue, as that it is folid. 
You might as well make the will any thing elfc as motion. 
And whatever you infer from fuch premifes, which (to 
fpeak in the fofteft manner) are neither proved nor pobable, 
I make no difficulty to rejeft. You diftinguifli iii all hu- 
man aftions between the laft decree of the judgment and 
the aft of the will. You confound certainty with neccfli- 
ty. You inquire, and your Inquiry amounts to an abfurd 
queftion : Whether man can will as he wills ? As evident-* 
ly true as is this identical propofition, fo evidently falfc 
muft that way of thinking be, which led yon to make a 
queftion of It. You fay, the appetites have by ntcefiGty 
of nature a tendency towards their refpeftive objefts. 
This we grant, and withal that appetite, if you pleafe, 
is not free. But you^go farther, and tell us the underftand- 
ing cannot alter its idea, nor infer indifferently any thing 
from any thing.* What then ! Can we not aft at all if 
we cannot alter the nature of objefts, and may we not 
be free in other things if we are not at liberty to make ab- 
furd inferences ? You take for granted, that the mind is 
inaftive, but that its ideas aft upon it: As if the contra- 
ry were not evident to every man of common fenfe, who 
cannot but know, that it is the mind which confiders its 
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id^Sy choolesy reje^, examines, (kliberates, decreed^ m 
one word, a£ls about them, and not tli^y about it. Upon 
the whole, your premifes being obfemre and £ilfe, the fun- 
damental point, which you pretend to demonfttate fo many 
difierent ways, proves neither fenfe nor truth in any. And^ 
on the other hand, there is not need of much inquiry to be 
06»f inced of two points, than which none are more evi- 
dent, more obvious^ and more univerfally admitted by men 
€f all ibrts, karned or unlearned, in aH times and places^ 
to wit, that man a£ks and is accountable for his a£kicms» 
Whatever abfl:ra£lers, refiners, or men prejudiced to a 
falfe bypothefis may pretend, it is, if I nriftake not, evi- 
dent to every thinking man of common fenfe, that human 
minds are fo far from being engines, or foot-balls, a£led up* 
on and bandied about by corporeal objefts, without any in* 
ward principle of freedom or a£lion, that the only origf-* 
nal true notions that we have of freedom, agent, or adiion, 
are obtained by reflefting on ourfelves, and the operatioiis 
of our own minds. The fingularity and credulity of Mi- 
nute Phllofophcrsi who fuffer themfclves to be abufed by 
the paralogifms of three or four eminent patriarchs of rn<^ 
fidelity in the laft age, is, I think, not to be matched ; 
there being no inftancc of bigotted fuperftition, the ring- 
leaders whereof have been able to feduce their followers, 
more opeidy and more widely from the plain diftates of 
nature and common fenfe. 

XXL Alc.— It has been always an objection againft 
the difcoverers of truth, that they depatt from received 
opinions. The charafler of fingularity is a tax oik free- 
thinking : And as fuch we mod willingly bear it, and glo* 
ry in it. A genuine philofopher is never modeft in a falfe 
fenfe, to the preferring authority before reafon, or an old 
and common opinion before a true one* "Which falfe mod-* 
efty, as it difcpurages men from treading in untroden paths^^ 
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or ftrildi^ out new light» is above all other qualities the 
greateft enemy to free-thinking. 

Cri.— ^Authority in difputaUe points will have its weight 
with a jodicioas mind, whidi yet will follow evidence 
wherever it leads. Without preferring, we may allow it 
a good fecond to reafon. Your gentlemen, therefore, of 
the AGnute Philofophy, may fpare a world of common 
place upon reafon, and light, and difcoveries. We are not 
attached to authority againft reafon, nor afraid of untroden 
paths that lead to truth, and are ready to follow a new 
light, when we are fure it is no ignis fatuus, Reafon may 
oblige a man to believe againft his inclinations : But why 
ihould a man quit falutary notions, for others not lefs un- 
reafonable than pernicious ? Tour fchemes, and princi- 
ples, and boafted demonftrations have been at large pro* 
'pofed and examined. You have fhifted your notions^ 
fuccefEvely retreated from one fcheme to another, and in 
the end renounced them all. Your obje£iions have been 
treated in the fame manner, and with the fame event. If 
we except all that relates to the errors and faults of par- 
ticular perfons, and difficulties which, from the nature of 
things, we are not obliged to explain; it is furpri/ing to 
fee, after fuch magnificent threats, how little remains, 
that can amount to a pertinent obje£kion againft the chrif- 
tian religion. What you have produced has been tried by 
the fair teft of reafon : And though you fhould hope to 
prevail by ridicule when you cannot by reafbn, yet in the 
upfliot I apprehend you will find it impradiicable to de- 
ftroy all fenfe of religion. Make your countrymen ever 
fo vicious, Ignorant, and profane, men will ftill be difpo- 
fed to look up to a Supreme Being. Religion, right or 
wrong, will fubfift in fome fhape or other, and fome 
worfhip there will furely be, either of God or the 
creature. As for your ridicule, can any thing be more 
ridiculous, than to fee the moft unmeaning men of the 
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age fet up for free-thinkers, men fo ftrong in aflertion, 
and yet fo weak in argument, adirocates for freedom intro- 
ducing a fatality, patriots trampling on the laws of tlieir 
country, and pretenders to virtue deilroying the motives 
of it ? Let any impartial man but caft an eye on the opin- 
ions of the Minute Philofophers, and then fay if any 
thing can be more ridiculous, than to believe fuch things, 
and at the fame time laugh at credulity. 

XXII. Lys. — Say what you will, we have the laughers 
on our fide : And as for your reafoning, I take it to be an- 
other name for fophiftry. 

Cri.«— And I fuppofe, by the fame rule, you take your 
own fophifms for arguments. To fpeak plainly, I know 
no fort of fophifm that h not employed by Minute Philo- 
fophers againft religion. They are guilty of a Petitio Prin* 
ctpiiy in taking for granted that we believe contradi£tions ; 
of non Caufa prs Caufa^ in affirming that uncharitable feuds 
and difcords are the effeds of chriftianity ; of Ignoratio 
ehnchiy in expe£ting demonftration where we pretend on<- 
ly to faith. If I was not afraid to oflfcnd the delicacy of 
polite ears, nothing were eafier than to affign inftances of 
every kind of fophifm, which would fliew how fkilful 
your own philofophers are in the practice of that fophiftry 
you impute to others. 

EuPH, — For my own part, if fophiftry be the art or 
faculty of deceiving other men, I niuft acquit thefe gen- 
tlemen of it. They feem to have led me a progrefs through 
atheifm, libertinifm^ enthuiia^, fataiifm, not to convince 
me of the truth of any of them, fo much as to confirm 
me in my own way of thinking. They have expofed their 
fafry ware not to cheat but divert us. As I know them 
to be profefted mafters of ridicule,, fo in a ferious fenfe I 
know not what to make of thicm. 
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AjLC>^Tottdoix>tJuiawwliatftoiiia)Eeof dsI IflioiiU 
be Canj jaa did. He muft be a fiipevficial pbilofeplieif 
that 18 foon fathomed. 

XXni. CEi.-^TIie ambiguous cbara&er is, it fecana, 
the fare way to fame and efteem in the learned world, as 
it fitands conftituted at prefent. When the ingenious read- 
er is at a lofs to determine whether his author be atheilt or 
deift, or polytheift, ftoic or epicurean, fceptic or dogma- 
tifly infidel or enthufiall, in jeftorineamefk,, he concludes 
hiiu, inrithout hefitation, to be enigmatical and prc^ound* 
In fa£l, it is true of the moft adi^ired writors of tbeage^ 
that no man alive can tell what to m^ of thcmr ^ what 
they wpuld be at. 

Alx:. — ^We have among us, moles that dig deep undcar 
gtoun4> and e^es that iGoar out of fi^t. We can a^ 
all parts, and become all opinions, putting them o^ or off' 
with great freedom of wit and (kumor. 

£uPH.-— It feeti^ then, ypu are a pair of mfcrutabile, uOf- 
fatbomabk, fafliionable pbilofophers. 

Alc.-— It cannot be; denied. 

£uPH. — But, I remember, you fet out with an opea 
dogmatical air, and talked of plain principle ^id evideiH: 
reafonii^, piromifed to make l}ungs as dear as i^nnday, 
to extirpate wrong notions, and plant right in their ftead. 
Soon after, you be^n to recede &om your firft notions 
ai|3 adopt others : you advanced one while, and retreated 
another, yielded and retraced, faid and^unfaid : And ^er 
havJoE^g followed you thfPUgh fo many untroden paths and 
i^tricat^ mazes, I find myfelf never the nearer. 
- ALCr-rPid. w;^, not tell you, the geutlem^n of our feft 
^re gjrg^t proficients in raiUe^y ? . 

£uPH^— -gutj iiie^it}ks,.it is a vaLu attempt^ fcM' a pla^n 
man of any fettled Belief pr g^inciples to e^ngage wkhfuch 
flippery, fugative, changeable philofophers. It feems as if 
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a man fhouid ftand ftill in the fame plsH:e>' while his adver- 
faiy choofe$ and changes his fituation^ has full range and 
liberty to traverfe the fidd, and attack him on all &le8, 
and in all (hapes, from a nearer or farther diftance, on 
horfeback or on foot, in light or heavy armour, in clofe 
figlit or with miffiye weapons. 

Alc.-— It muft be owned, a gentlemen hath great ad- 
vantage OTer a ftrait-Iaced pedant, or bigot. 

EuPH. — But after all, what am I the better for the con- 
verfation of two fuch knowing gentlemen ? I hoped to 
have unlearned my errors, and to have learned truths from 
you, but, to my great difappointment, I do not find that 
I am either untaught or taught. 

Alc— -To unteach men their, prejudices, is a difficult 
talk : And this muft firft be done, before we can pretend 
to teach them the truth. Befides, wc have at prefent no 
time to prove and argue. 

EuPH.— But fuppofe my mind white paper, and with- 
out being at any pains to extirpate my opinions, or prove 
your own, only fay what you would write thereon^ or 
what you would teach me in cafe I Mrere teachable. Be 
for once in eameft, and let me know fome one conclufion 
of yours before w« part : Or I fhalHntreat Crito to violate 
the laws of hofpttality, towards thofe, who have violated 
the laws of philofophy, by hanging out falfe lights to one 
benighted in ignorance and error. I appeal to you (fa id he, 
turning to Crito) whether thcfe philofophical knight-crrants 
Ihould not be confined in this caftle of yours, till they 
make reparation. Mupkranor h?i9 rezfon, {aid Crito f and 
my fentence is that you remain here in durance, tili you 
have done fomcthing towards fatisfying the engagement I 
am under,' having promifed, he Ihould know your opin- 
ions from yourfelves, which you alfo agreed to. 
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XXIV. Alc— -SiiiGe it muft bci fo» I wiQ fiow . reveal 
what I take to be the fum and fubftancci the grand arcan- 
um and ultimate conclufion of our k(k, and that in two 
words, PANTA UPOLEEPSIS. 

Cm.-^^Tou aie then a downright fceptic. But, fceptie 
as you are, you own it probable there is a God, certaioi 
that the chriftian religion is ufeful, poflible it may be true^ 
certain that if it be, the Minute Philofophers are in 9 bad 
way. This being the cafe, how can it be quefticmed what 
courfe a wife man (hould take ? Whether the principles o£ 
chriftians or infidels are trueft, may be made a queftion^ 
but which arc (afell <can 4»e none. Certainly if: you doubt- 
of all opinions, you muft doubt of your own : And their 
for ought you know, the chiiftian may be true. The 
more doubt, the more room there is for faith, a fcepticj of 
all men, having the leaft^ right to demand evidence. But, 
whatever uncertainty there may be in other points, thua 
much is certain : Eitiier there is, or is not a God : There 
is, or is not a revelation : Man either is, or is not an 
agent : The foul is, or is not immortal. ' If the negative 
are not fure, the a£Eirmatives are poiTible. If the negatives 
are improbable, die affirmatives are probable. In propor-« 
tion, as any of your ingenious men, finds himfelf unable 
to prove any one of thefe negatives, he hath grounds to 
fufped he may be miftaken. A Minute Fhilofbpher^ 
therefore, that wou|d a£l a qonfiftent part, (houU have 
the diffidence^ the modefty, and the timidity,' as well as 
the doubts, of a fceptic ; not pretend to an ocean of light, 
and then lead us to an abyfs of darknefs. If I have any 
notion of ridicule, this isonoft ridiculous. But your ridi- 
culing what, for ought you know, may be true, I can 
make no fenfe of. It is neither a£ring as a wife man, 
with regard to yo^rown intcreft,* nor as a goodjman, with 
regard to that of your country. 
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XXV. 'Tiilly Cuth fome where, out undique religionem 
ifflle a$it ufquequaque conferva :■ Either let us have no religion 
at all, or let it be refpeded. If any fingle inftance can 
be (hewn of a people, that ever profpered withotit fome re- 
ligion, or if there be any religion, better than the chriftian, 
propofe it in the grand affembly of the nation to change 
our conftitution, and either live ^thout r^lgioin, or in- 
troduce that new religion. A ficeptic, ^s well as other 
men, is member of a community, and can diftinguifh 
between good and evil, natural or political. Be this then 
his guide as a patriot,^ though he be no chridiah. Or, if 
he doth not pretend even to this difcemment, let him not 
pretend to correct 6r alter, what he knows nothing of : 
Neither let 'him that only doubts, behave as if he could de- 
monftrate. Ttmagoras is wont to fay, I find my country 
in poflfei&on of certain tenets : .They appear to have an 
ofefui tendency, and, as fuch, are encouraged by the legif- 
lature : They make a main part of our conftitution : I do 
not fiild thefe innovators can difprove them, or fubftitute 
things more iifeful and certain in their ftead: Out erf re- 
gard, therefore, to the good of mankind, and the laws of 
toy country, I (hall acquiefee in thefn. I do not fay 
Timagoras is a chriftian, but I reckon lilfti a patriot. Not 
to inquire in a point of fo great concern, is folly, but it 
is ftill a higher degree of folly, to condemn without inquir- 
ing. Lyficles feemed heartily tired of this converfation. It 
is now late, faid he toAlciphron^ and all things are ready 
for our departure. Every one bath his own way of think- 
ing : And it is as impoflible for me to adopt another man's, 
as to make his complexion and features mine. Alciphron 
pleaded that, having complied with Euphranov^s conditions, 
they were now at liberty : And Euphranor anfwered that, 
all he defired, having been to know their tenets, he had 
nothing further to pretend. 
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XXVL The phiiofophers being gone, I oUervcd to 
Crito how unaccoiintabk it was, that men fo eafytocxm- 
f ute (hottk! yet be fa difficult to oonraice. This^ bad Crtta^ 
is accounted for by ArifotU^ who tetts ns that ai^nments 
hate not an effetl on all men, but only on diem whbfe 
minds are prc^red by education and cuftom, as land 'is 
for Seed.* Mak^ a poiot never fo clear, it is great odds^ 
that a man, whofe habits and the bent of whp& mind lie 
a contrary way, (hall he unaUe to comprehend- it. So 
weak a thing b realfon in compedtion with incUnaition. I 
replied, this anfwer mi^t hold with refjped to other per^ 
fons and other times : But when the t]ueftion was of 
inquiiitiYe men, in an age, wherein reafon was fo muck 
cultivated^ and thinktngfo much in vogue,' it dki not feem 
fatis£a£lory. I have (mown it remarked, faid CritOj by aoxan 
of muchobfei:?i||tiQn,,tbat in:theprefentBge, thinking is more 
talked o^ but lefs pra&ifed, thaamanpcnt times : And that 
Cnce the revival of learning, men haveread much and 
wiot^ much, but dnni^t little : Infbmucfa that with us to^ 
think clofely and jtxftly, is the leaft paft:of a learned man, 
and none at all of a polite man. Hhc £ree-thiakers, it 
muftbe owned, make great preten£ohs to thinkii^;; and 
yet thjsy (hew ;.hwt litdc cxa^ndsink. A lively maii; 
and what the world calls amaiidF.&nfe, are often deftitute 
of this talent; .which is not a mere gift of nature, but 
mud be improved and perfe&ed, by much attention and 
exercife on very different fubje£):s : A thing of more pains 
and time, than the hafty men of parts in our age care to 
take. Such were the fentiments of a judicious ft lend: 
And, if you arc not already fufficiently convinced of theft 
truths, you need only caft an cfye on the dark and confuf- 
cd, but ncveithelcfs admired writers 6i this famous kSt : 
And then you will be ^ble to judge, whether thofe 

• Ethic, ad Nicom. 1 zo. c 9. 
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who sire led by men (>f . fuch wrcmg beads, can hate ierj 
gciod ones of dieir own. Sech, for inftahce, yins S^unafoj 
the great leader of \ our modern infidels, in whom are ta 
be fbund' many: j^mee and notions, much' admired ahA 
fioUowed of late years l^ Sueh as undermifiing' reSigidny.^ 
imder the pretence of visidicathig and explaining it r Hie 
maintaining it; not ^neceflary to believe in Ghrift according 
to the fleih : The perfuadtng n^n, that miracles are to be 
onderftood cmly in a f^nritual^and akgoricll fenfe: That 
yice is notfo bad a diing asweare apt to think : That ment 
are mere nuidunes, impelled by fatal necefiity. I hate 
heard, faid I, i^/fr^ reprefented as a man* of clofe^ argu- 
ment and demouAfation; - He did, replied Crko^ demon- 
ftrate ; bat it was after fucfa^ a manner, ' as any one may 
dcmonftrate any thing. AWcnr a man the' privik%e to 
make his own definitk>h» of common words, and it will 
be no hard matter for him to ii^r condufions, which iti 
ote fenfe.ihalK be truCy and in Another falfe, at ohoe 
feeming paradox^ and mantfeft truifms. For example,^ 
\tt but Sptriofa defi^ natural right to be natural power; 
and he will eafiiy demonftrate, that whatever a man can 
Jo, he hath a right to do, * Nothing can be plainer than 
the folly of this proceeding $ but our pfet^nders to the 
lumen JkeUtH^ are fo psiffibnately prejudiced againll reli* 
gton, as to fwaliow the grofleft tidnfenfe and fophifiry 
of weak and wicked writers for demonftratton. 

r 

XXVII. And fo great a noife do thefe men make^ with 
their thinking, reafoning, and demonftrating, as to prej^ 
udice fome weiUmeslniQg perfons againft all ufe and imn 
proven^nt of reafon. Mont^i . Detnea, having feen a 
neighbor of his ruined by the vices of a free-thinking 
fon, con^ra^^ed fuch a prejudice againft thinking, that 
he would not fuSer his own to read EucKd, being told it 

*■ Traaat. Politic, c %s 
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inq^t teach kirn tp think ^ ^ a fincnd cdnvbiccd Um 
tiie^f^tmical diftemper was not dmiking, but^only the 
waat and affbfHtion of k. I know an anitieDt free* 
dunkcr, ^o neftr goes to bed, widiout a gaUon of wine 
ui lus bellfy and is fnie to leplenifli before' the fumes are 
off hb brain^ by wl&:h means he has not had one fober 
^ngfat thefe feren years ; another, that would nbt for 
the woaU, lofe the privilege and reputation of free-think- 
ing, who games all night, ami* iies^in bed' tA day : And 
as for the outfide, nyr appearance of thoi^ht in that mea« 
gve AKnute Philofopfaer, Shfads^ it is an eSe&, not of 
thinking, but of carking, cheating, and writing in an 
office. Strange^ fakt he^ that fuch men Ihould (et up 
fior free-thiakcrs ! But it is yet more ftiunge, that othe^ 
raenflxMild be out of cowseit with thinking stod reafoif'^ 
ing, for ibe iake of fnch pretenders. I at^hvered, that 
feme good xtien<coiKeived an oppofition betwten reafon 
and retigion, faith and knowledge, ^nitHre ohd grates 
and thai, confecpsently, the way to promote religion, 
was to i^piendi diel^t of taUMe, smd difcouraige dll 
rational inquiry. ^ i 

XXyUI^ ^awti^ tl^JnieutiawkjQJjhsik iften tnay bfr, 
rqpUed Cri^s?, I {haQ n^ ftqfi -, bvt furely their notions tMre 
very wrpng. Qaa aay tlnng be more dMhotiorabie to re- 
ligion, than the reprefeniting it as an nnt etfenaUe, unnat- 
ural> ignorant inftitution ? God is the Father of all lights, 
whether natural or rerealed. Natursd coiicufpifence is one 
thing, and the tight of nature unother. Ton oumot^ 
therefore, argue from the formeri^infl the latter : Nei^ 
ther can you from fcience, falfdy fo ca^ed, againft real 
knowledge. Whatever, therefore, is ikid of the one in 
Holy Scripture, is not to be interpreted of the other. I 
inilfted that human learning in the hands of diTines, had 
from time to time created great difputes and divifions in 
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tfae chuircht. As abftraflsed metaphyfics, replied Crito, 
haire always had a tendency* to produce difputes among^ 
chriftias^, as well as odier men ; fo it Ihould ieem, tiia^ 
gaiuine tntth and kitowledge wonld alhiy thir humor^ 
which makes men facri&ce the und^puted duties of 'peace- 
and charity to dilutable notion^. After aU, faid I, what«» 
ever may be iaid for reafon, it is plain, the fceptics and- 
infidels of the age ate not' to be cured by it. I wilt not 
difpute this point| {$id Crito ; in order to cure a diftem- 
per, you fhould confider what produced it. Had men^ 
reafbned themfekes into a wrong opinion, one might hope' 
to reaibn them-out of it. But this is not theca&; the 
infidelity of Mimite Fhiiofo]^iers feeming an effcQt 6f 
very difierent naotives from thou^t and reafon. Uttle 
incidenls^ vanity, difguft, humor, inclination, without 
the leaft affiftance fromr reafon, are often known to mak^ 
infi^dels. Where the general tendency of a do3irine i^ 
disagreeable, the mind b prepared to rdiib and improare 
every thing that with the leaft pretence ieems to make 
againft it. Hence the coarfe manners of a country cu- 
rate, the polite manners of a chaplain, the wit of aMI<^ 
nute Philofopher^ a jeft, a fong, a tale can ferve inftead 
of a realbii for infidelity. BkpakfS preferred a rake in the 
churchy and then made life of him as an argument againft 
it. Vtce^ indolenee, hOAotii and faihion produce Mi- 
nute Plulofopbers, and mere petulancy, not a few.— • 
Who then canexped: a thing fb irrational and capricious 
fhould yield to reafon ? It mayj nevcrthelefs, be wordi 
while to argue againfl fuch men, and expofe their fsilla- 
cles, if not for their own fake, yet for the fake of others ; 
as it n«|y leflcn their credit, and prevent the growA of 
their fc<3:, by removing a prqudicc in their favor, which 
fometimes inclines others as well as themfelves to think 
they have made a monopoly of human reafon. 
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• XXIX. The moft general pretext which lixsks like 
zeafon, is taken from die Tariety of opinions about re- 
Kgion. This^is a reftbg ilone to a lazy and fuperficial 
mind. But one of more fpirit and a jufter way of 
thinking, makes it a ftep whence he looks about, and 
p ro c e ed s to examme, and compare the differing inftitu- 
tioDS of religion. He will obfenre, whkh oi theft is 
the moft. fuUime and rational in its do&rines, moft Ten- 
erable in its myfteries, mod ufef ul in its precepts, noft 
decent, in its worfhip f Which createth thenoUeft hopes, 
and moft worthy Ttews ? He will confider their rife and 
progrefs, which oweth leaft to -human arts or arms? 
Which flatters the ficnfes and grofs inclinations of men ? 
Wbch adorns and.improres die moft ezcdlent part of 
our nature i Which hadi been.props^ated in the moft 
wonderful manner ? Which hath fvmountcd the greateft. 
difficulties, or ihewed the moft difinterefted zeal and fin- 
ceiity in its profeflbrs ? He will inquire, which beft 
accpidswith nature and iiiftory? He will confider, what 
iafours of the world, and what hooks like wifdom from 
above ? He will be careful to feparate human allay from 
diat which is divine ; and upon the whole, form his 
judgmem^like a rcafonablc frrr^^hinkrr. . .But iaftead of 
taldng fuch a rational courfe, one of thofe hafty foeptics 
fhall conclude without demurring, .that there is no wif- 
dom in poHtics, no honefty in dealings, no knowledge in 
philofophy, no truth in religion : And all by one and die 
fame fort of inference, from the numerous Samples of 
folly, knavery, ignorance, and error, which are to be 
met with in the world. But, as diofe, who are. unknow- 
ing in every thing elfe, imagine liiemfdves iharp-figbtqd 
in religion^ this learned fophifm is ofteneft levelled 
chriftianity. 
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SXS. In my opioioiij^ be that would convince an 
tQ&d^ who fan b^ brought to re^fon^ ought in the £ix& 
place, clearly to cpnvince him of the being pf a God, it 
leeming to me, that any man^ whp i^ reaUy a theift, can- 
i^t be an oiemy to thechriilian religion : And that ttie 
ignorance or diibelief of this fundamental pointy is that 
vbicbj at bottom, conftitutes the Minute Fhilofopher. 
I imai^thi^y^who are acquainted with the great authors 
in the A^nut^ Fhilofophy, ne^ not be tqld of this. The 
b^ng (tf a Qod is capable of clear proof^ and a proper 
obje£l: of human, reafpn : whereas, the myft^ries of his 
nature and indeed^ wh^^teyer there is of myftery in re- 
ligioi^ to endeavor to e;i^plain and prove by reafon, is a 
Tain att^a^it. It i^ fufficien^ if we can (hew there is 
uptim^ aKurd, or repugnant in our belief of thofe 
]jpintS| and| infl:ead^pf framing hypothefis to explain 
tbeni^ we4ife our region only for anfwering the (Sec- 
tions brought ag^inft them. But, on all occafion^s, we 
^ught to difting^H&^the ferious, modeft, ingenuous man ' 
^f fenfe, whp ha^ fqrupks about religion, and behaves 
lik^ a prMdeni nuMA jii^ <}pubt, frpm the Minute Philofo- 
phers^ thofe profane and conceited inen, who muft needs 
profelyte others to their own dmibta. When one of this 
ft^np pK&Gts himfelf, we ihould coniider what fpecies 
h^ ispf : Whether a firft or X fecond-hand philofopher, 
aliberiine» fcomer, arfceptic? Eaph cbaraifler requiring 
a fficnim treatment. Some men are too ignorant to be 
luimbkt, without vd»ch, there can be no docility : But 
^bfmghA jn^. Xfin&f in fome degree, have thought, and 
fi^nfidonedt to be capable of being convinced, yet it is 
joflible the moft ignorant may be laughed . out of his 
.optnioAS. I kpew a woman of fenfe, reduce two Mi- 
untc Philofophers, who had been long a nuifance to the 
oieighborhood, by taking her cue from tlieir predominant 
nffe^ations. The one fet up for the moft incredulous 
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man upon earth, the other for the moft unbounded free* 
dom. She obferved to the firft, tibat he^ vho had cre- 
dulity fufficknt to truft the moft valuable things, his life 
and fortune, to his apothecary and lawyer, ridiculoufly 
afieded the character of incredulous, by refufing to 
truft his foul, a thmg in his own account but a mere tri- 
fle, to his parifli-prieft. llie other being what you call & 
beau, file made fenfible how abfolute a Have he was in 
point of drefs, to him the moft important thing in the 
world, while he w^ eameftly contendilig for a liberty of 
thinking) with which he never troubled his head ; and, 
how much more it concerned, and became him, to aflert 
an independency on fafhion, and obtain fcopc for his 
genius, where it was beft qualified to exert itfelf. The 
Minute Philofophers, at firft hand, are very few, and, 
confidered in themfelves, of finall confequence : But their 
f<^lowers, who pin their faith upon them, are numerous^ 
and not lefs confident than credulous $ there being fome- 
thing in the air and jmanner of thefe * fecond-hand philo- 
fophers, very apt to difconcert a man of gravity and ar- 
gument, and much more, difficult to be bore than the 
weighs of their objections* 



XXXI. Crito having made an end, Euphranpr declar- 
ed it to be his opinion, that it would much condyce to 
the public benefit, if^ inftead of difcouraging free-think- 
ing, there was ere£ted in the midft of this free country, 
a dianoedc academy, or feminary for free-thinkers, pro- 
vided with retired chambers, and galleries, and (hady 
walks, ancIL groves; where, after feven years fpent in 
filence and meditation, a man might commence a genuine 
free-thinker, and from that time forward, have licence to 
think what he pleafed, and a badge to diftinguiih him 
from counterfeits. In good eameft, faid Crito^ I ima- 
gine that thinking is the great deftdcratum of the prefent 
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age: and that the real caufe of wKateycr k amifs, may 
juftly be reckoned the general negle£t of .education, in 
thofe who need it moft, the people of falhion. What 
can be expefted where thofe, who have the moft infinence^ 
have the leaft fenfe, arid thofe who are fare to be follow- 
ed, fet the worft example ? jWhere youth fo uneducated 
are yet fo forward ? Where modefty is efteemed pufiWa- 
nimity, and a deference to years, knowledge, religion, 
laws, want of fenfe and fpirit ? Such untimely growth 
of genius would not have been valued, or encouraged "by 
the wife men of anti<juity ; whofe fentimenjs on this point 
are fo ill fuited to the genius of our times, that it is to be 
feared, modem ears could not bear them. But, how- 
ever ridiculous fuch maxims might feem to our Britijb 
youth, who are fo capable and fo forward to try experi- 
ments, and mend the conftitution of their country : I 
believe it will be admitted by men of fenfe, that if the 
governing part of mankind, would in thefe days, for ex- 
periment's fake, confidcr themfclves in that old Homerical 
light as paftors of the people, whofe duty it was to im- 
prove their flock, they wbuld foon find, that this is to be 
done by an education, very diflferent from the modern, 
and otherguefs maxims, than thofe of the Minute Philo-. 
fophy. If our youth were really inured to thought and 
reflexion, and an acquaintance with the excellent writers 
of antiquity, we fliould fee that licentious humour, vul- 
garly called free-thinkings baniflied from the prefence of 
gentlemen, together with ignorance and ill tafte ; which, 
as they are infeparable from vice, fo men follow vice for 
the fake of pleafure, and fly from virtue, through an ab- 
horrence of pain. Their minds, therefore, betimes fhould 
be formed and accuftomed to receive pleafure and pain 
from proper objects, or^ which is the fame thing, 
to have their inclinations and avcrfions rightly placed. 
Kahs chairein e tnifeln. This, according to Plato and 
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Arijlotkf was the orthe patdeia^ the right ^dueation. * 
And thofe, who, in their own minds, their he^dtb^ or 
their fortunes, feel the cmfed effcfts of i. wtdng one, 
would do well to confider, they cannot better mak^ 
imends for what was amifs in themfelvcs, than by pre-* 
renting the fame in their poftcrity. While Crtto wa^ 
faying this, company earned in, which put an etid to our 
converfation, 

* Plato in Pretig. ft Ariftet ethic* ad NicofiL L 21. 6. a. 4t 
L 10. c. 9. 
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